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Welch is the largest SUPPLIER OF DIPLOMAS to schools. 
It is not too early to consider your diploma needs NOW! 
Our representatives look forward to the privilege of pre- 
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What is expected of you? 


Naw the sponsorship of your Association, a nation- 

wide study of community expectancy regarding the 
position of the American high-school principal is being 
conducted. Questionnaires are now going out to 5,000 
principals throughout the country seeking information about 
responsibilities and practices in the school and the com. 


munity 


These brief questionnaires deserve early attention in the 
interest of a better understanding of your professional posi- 
tion. If you are one of the principals to receive one—and 
you probably are—don’t delay in completing and returning 


it. A stamped return env elope will be enclosed 


The results of the various phases of this study of the 
principalship will be published by your Association. Notice 
of the date of publication will appear in an early issue of 


THE BULLETIN 
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Saturday, November 14: Parent and Teacher Teamwork 
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Attention! 


Every secondary-school administrator whose paid-up 


membership in the National Association of Secondary- 


School Principals expires before September 1, 1953. 


If YOU are one of these members, renew your member- 
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Approved List of National Contests 
and Activities for 1953-54 


Participation in only approved National Contests and Activities 
assures the profession's continued control 


HE National Contest and Activities Committee! of the National Associa 
ye of Secondary-School Principals considers for placement on this annual 
list the applications of business and industrial organizations and other agencies, 
which offer national contests and participation in national activities (all non 


ithletic) to youth in secondary schools 


A. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR PARTICIPATING IN NATIONAL CONTESTS 
AND ACTIVITIES IN SCHOOLS 
This is a professional service offered to schools by their professional organ 


ization, and it is recommended 


Policy for all secondary schools 


That all se ondary schools take a firm and consistent posit on on non 


participation in unapproved national and state contests and activities 
except in accordance with the recommendations in 2, 3, and 4 below 
Sch / Particip uwion 
(a) On a national basis—That a school confine its participation to 
those national contests that are currently placed on the approved 
list by the National Contest and Activities Committee 
(b) On a state basis—That schools limit their participation in contests 
and activities sponsored by their own state high-school organiza 
tions within the state in preference to any activities sponsored by 
other agencies Many states evaluate and approve statewide or 
local contests and activities, and approved lists are available from 


officers of state high-school organizations 


; 
That, if a school participates in any contest or activity outside 


the state, no pupil should be absent from school more than five 
school days for a single contest or activity 

That an exception for an individual contestant be made if successive 
steps are required to determine the winner of a national or regional 


contest 


B 
State 
tion, Topeka, Kansas eming, ncipal h S 
John M. Fret Priv | ort r ch Porte, Indiana 
t inois ig SOciz n, 11 South La Salle Street, 


Secretar 





That no high school should enter more than two regional or two 
national contests per year in which ten or more pupils from that 
school are involved initially, except scholarship contests 


That no individual pupil should participate in more than one 
contest in each of the six categories on the approved list except 
where scholarships are involved 


1. Essay Contes 
That a school should not participate in more than one essay or forensi 
contest each semester. (Fewer than five pupils in each school shall not 
be considered official school participation.) Participating in essay con 
tests is generally regarded as of qu¢stionable educational value because 
the winning of awards through essay contests has tended to encourage 
plagiarism and dishonesty 


B. GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Committee suggests that all school administrators give consideration to 
these recommendations 


1. Approval by the National Committee does not give a sponsor the right 
to operate in any state unless the individual state wishes to participate 
The approved list is simply a list from which each state may make a 
selection 
The list is too lengthy to expect any state to choose more than a fraction 
from the full list. Please consider no others 
Sponsors of essay contests should have all essays read and judged outside 
the school staff by judges of their own selection 
Relating to scholarships, no sponsor should place any substantial award 
directly in the hands of any boy or girl. The money should be placed 
with the treasurer of the institution selected by the boy or girl 
If the boy or girl fails to attend the institution, the money will then 
be available for the next qualified applicant 


( APPROVED NATIONAL CONTESTS (NONATHLETIC ) 
FOR 1953-54 
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SPONSORING AGENCY TYPE OF CONTEST 
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Street 
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rk, New 


the Veterans of 
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| ré NSté ( d nie 
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dian Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Trathe 
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Street, N. W 
National Forensic 


Washington 6, D. ¢ 
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Bank Building 


Indu tria Avi 
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United 
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Nations, Inc. 45 East 65th Street 
Y New York 


rk 21 
American Institute 
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Washington 6, D. ¢ 


of Stee Construc 


Avenue 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Company, 
635 St. Paul Street, Rochestes New 
York 

Broadcas Musk Inc 580 Fifth Ave 
nue, New York, New York 
Consolidated Freightways, Inx P. O 
Box 3618, Portland 8, Oregon 


Nationa 


Street 
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Boston 8 Massachusetts 


stees 16 


New England Textile Foundation, 68 


South Main Street, Providence, Rhod« 
Island 
Quill and Scroll Society 111 West 


Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 


Scholarship Board of the National As 


ndary-School Princi 


N. W Wash 
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N. W 
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February 
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Association of Teachers of French Examination 
uthwestern Memphis 12 


ennessce 


Association for Promotion of Study of Latin Examination March 
Latin, Elizabeth, New Jersey 


Scholastic Magazine, Inc., 351 Fourth Art, Literature, and Music March 
Avenue, New York 3, New York 


Scier Clubs of America-Science Ser National Science Fair April 
719 N Street, N. W a ishing 
D. ¢ 
D. APPROVED LIST OF NATIONAL 
ACTIVITIES (NO CONTESTS INCLUDED) FOR 1953-54 


The Committee, in attempting to give this professional service to all secondary 


schools, believes that all school youth should be obligated to attend school 


regularly as provided by the citizens who support and maintain these schools 


It believes that “attending school’’ is the legal and proper business of school 
youth; educational trips can be taken during vacation periods according to 
established policy of all busy and occupied people of our country. The Com- 
mittee in setting forth this approved list did not look with favor on any 

utional activities that conflict with the regular school year. It assumes, also, 
that effective and qualified adult supervision will be provided in the admin- 


istration of these activities 


Only national activities are included on this approved list where partici- 


pants are regarded as representing the school or any school organization. 
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National 4-H Club Camy Washington 25, D. ¢ 
National 4-H Club Congress Washington 25, D. ¢ December 
National Scholastic Press Association Min., Minn July or August 


National Thespian Society Cincinnati, Ohio Late June 
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Preface 


‘im publication was prepared for the use of administrators and supervisors 
of secondary schools. It grew out of a recommendation of the Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Home Economics Education Branch of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion and was designed to meet the needs of two kinds of administrators: Firsé, 
those who say, “I know nothing about home economics,” and who are, there- 
fore, hesitant to accept responsibility for assisting the home economics teacher 
with her program; and second, those who have a good understanding of the 
program but would like additional information about some specific aspect or 
would like to check their thinking about the characteristics of a well-rounded 
program. The committee felt that many school administrators would welcome 
information about (1) the philosophy, purpose, and scope of home economics; 
(2) the home economics curriculum; (3) space and equipment for departments; 
(4) ways of financing programs; and (5) administrative relations. 

Although this publication carries in its title the phrasing “home economics,” 
it is recognized that many secondary schools use instead “homemaking educa- 
Since both terms are acceptable, the two are used interchangeably in 


tion.” 
this publication. 

The major emphasis is on home economics in the secondary school but, as 
administrators come to accept responsibility for developing a program which 
meets the needs of the total community, adult education also becomes a signifi- 
cant part of the school program. Whether this phase of home economics educa- 
tion is offered through organized classes or in informal ways, it is an important 
part of home economics. There are several sections of this bulletin, therefore, 
which deal with the adult phase of the program. 

In order to achieve a co-ordinated bulletin several steps were taken. First, 
an outline was developed by a subcommittee appointed by the Chairman of the 
Advisory Committee. Copies of this outline were reviewed by members of the 
Advisory Committee and the Home Economics Education staff members of 
the U. S. Office of Education. On the basis of their suggestions, the outline was 
revised and elaborated. Members of the Advisory Committee suggested indi- 
viduals who might write the various chapters. The Home Economics Education 
staff took the responsibility for asking the prospective authors to contribute to 
the publication. These persons were selected in terms of their concepts of home 
economics, their geographical location, and the type of responsibility in home 
economics which they carried. It was thought that the points of view of both 
supervisors and teacher trainers as well as those of administrators should be 
represented in the development of the bulletin and that the contributors as well 


as the illustrations should represent all sections of the country. 








The outline of this entire publication was sent to each author before the 
writing began. After the first draft of all chapters had been completed, a copy 
of the entire bulletin was sent to each of the authors and members of the Advi- 
sory Committee for their comments and suggestions. From these, a list of 
general suggestions for the publication as a whole and a list of specific sugges 
tions for individual chapters were compiled. A list of general suggestions to- 
gether with those related to the specific chapter with which the author was 
concerned were sent to each of the writers. The Office of Education staff mem- 
bers assumed the responsibility for the final editing and co-ordination of the 
bulletin. 

As will be generally understood, there are inherent difficulties in preparing 
material such as this by persons from widely separated parts of the country 
and representing a variety of types of responsibilities in home economics. For 
example, each person has his own style of writing which is important to pre- 
serve. Also, the individual contributors approach their writing from different 
backgrounds and from somewhat different points of view. The reader may, 
therefore, feel some lack of unity in the bulletin. There may also be duplication 
of ideas because of similar points of view and because a specific value which 
is held by several of the writers may have implications for many aspects of 
home economics. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties which stem from co-operative writing, 
there are, however, also strengths. Repetition of an important idea may serve 
to give emphasis or it may also insure that the reader who does not read the 
entire bulletin will get the important concept which is being repeated 

In writing this publication as in any other, there are more individuals whose 
contributions to the material should be recognized than space permits. Several 


of the authors asked that recognition be given to persons whose assistance in 


the preparation of the material they felt had been significant. Since this pro 


cedure would have involved a wide variation in number of people responsible 
for different chapters, the inconsistency was resolved by omitting specific 
acknowledgments for help from individuals. Appreciation is due, however, 


to many persons in addition to those whose names appear as authors of chapters 
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A Look at Today’s Homemaking Programs 


BEATRICE PAOLUCCI 


H OMEMAKING programs are functional if they help girls, boys, men, and 
women gain experiences that will help them contribute to better home and 
family living. Evidences found in existing homemaking programs in tiny 
hamlets and metropolitan areas indicate that today’s homemaking programs 
at the secondary level are making progress toward this goal. Families are not 
finding their task an easy one. Today’s secondary school is in a position to 
help them. The school administrator who believes in education for home 
and family living is a key person in helping schools accept the challenge to help 
families. With his insight, guidance, and understanding the homemaking pro- 
gram at the secondary level can be one of the focal points for helping youth 
and adults. 

A functional program in homemaking at the secondary level is primarily 
concerned with the growth of the individual as a person and his role in achiev 
ing satisfying home and family life for himself and the members of his family. 
The thinking and practices of educators have been influenced by changes in 
the family during the past few decades. Home economics educators have found 
t imperative to study basic social changes and to reconsider their concepts 
accordingly. The changing patterns of family life forced upon us by rapid 
social changes in our times have resulted in significant changes in the teaching 
of home economics. Recognizing that the family is the basic social unit and 
that democratic family living is essential to democratic government, many 
homemaking teachers are working toward making their classrooms laboratories 
for democratic practice. Through providing opportunities to work toward the 
solution of problems important to them and their families, homemaking teachers 
are helping pupils achieve a more satisfying and happier life. 

The homemaking program in today’s secondary school places emphasis on 
the many facets of a homemaker’s day. Homemaking education which meets 
present-day needs of homes stresses an understanding of nutritional problems 
and spending for food as well as skills in food preparation. How to buy and 
care for the family’s clothing, altering ready-mades, and the influences of 
clothing on social adjustment are considered as well as skills in clothing con- 


struction. Home management is considered as important as acquiring house- 


Beatrice Paolucci is Teacher Trainer in Home Economics Education, Michigan State 


College, East Lansing 
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keeping skills. Pupils are encouraged to practice at home the experiences 
which are introduced in the classroom, for teachers recognize that application 
of learning in the pupil’s home makes it more meaningful. 

The functional homemaking program is based upon changing social and 
economic conditions and their impact upon families. Findings from studies of 
development needs of all age groups are utilized to help teachers or teachers and 
pupils find the most teachable moments. The abilities and knowledge which 
parents and young people consider important, the actual home situations, exist- 
ing family practices, and the values in family living held by the pupils are con- 
sidered in developing the homemaking program. Consideration of these factors 
at the local level helps make each homemaking program unique for the homes 
and families it serves; however, the findings of research in the area of child 
growth and development, studies in social trends, and the application of prin- 
ciples of learning give homemaking programs in general a commonness of 
purpose and procedure. 

The homemaking program that is effective is realistic in recognizing the 
conditions under which families are living today. In communities where a 
large percentage of mothers work outside the home, homemaking classwork 
helps pupils see how they might assume a larger share of home responsibilities. 
Practice in working within the time limitations that are part of classroom 
experiences helps the pupil acquire skill in performing homemaking tasks in 
other situations where time is limited. Shortcuts in food preparation and house- 
hold tasks are emphasized so that values held important to the family are not 
pushed into the background by household routines. Through individual con- 
ferences the homemaking teacher can guide her pupils in making definite plans 
for carrying through home experiences which will help the girls and their 
families achieve the goals that they have set for themselves. 

The kinds and sizes of homes from which pupils come are important in deter- 
mining what is taught. For example, in a midwestern industrial area where 
‘worked the clock around” on 


. 


pupils came from homes where family members 
different shifts and where bedroom space was so limited that beds were rarely 
empty, little emphasis was given to a unit on the care of the pupil’s own room. 
Rather, youngsters were helped to solve the problem of how sleeping areas 
could be kept quiet and clean in the minimum amount of time. Possibilities 
for providing for a bit of privacy for adolescents in other rooms in the home 
were considered. As a special project several young people worked together in 
helping one family convert a corner of the kitchen into a visiting area. An 
army cot, some sanded orange crates, and a portable record player helped those 
boys and girls make a kitchen corner into a place for chatting, resting, and 


eating where noise would not disturb family members who were sleeping in 


other parts of the house. 








A LOOK AT TODAY S HOMEMAKING PROGRAMS 


FAMILY-COMMUNITY-SCHOOL CONTACTS 


Recognizing and utilizing the true conditions under which families live can 
only be possible if the homemaking teacher realizes the importance of planning 
and making family-school-community contacts. Leaders in home economics 
education and school administrators have often expressed the belief that the 
school not only supplements, reinforces, or complements the home in the effort 
to help youngsters achieve more satisfying personal and family living, but that 
homes and schools should also work co-operatively to achieve this aim. Home- 
making teachers have long used home visits as a way of gaining insight into 
the real problems of home and family living. Home visits also provide an excel- 
lent means for developing rapport with young people and their families. Some 
types of home experiences carried out by homemaking pupils make home visit- 


ing by the teacher a must. For example, one third-year homemaking girl 


wanted to help her mother better utilize the working space in their home kitchen. 


The mother was invited to school to see how the girls had arranged the home- 
making department cupboards for efficiency. Later the homemaking teacher 
was invited to the home to help the family work on their kitchen arrangement 
problems. With teacher, parents, and pupil working together, an agreeable 
kitchen plan for the family evolved. Comparable results could not have been 
achieved if the teacher had not actually visited and worked in the home. The 
homemaking teacher was able to prove that she was an understanding person. 
The family learned to know the teacher as a friend who was interested in their 
problems and had special abilities for helping them solve them. The learning 
experiences of the total homemaking class were enriched when the teacher had 
the class help work out a solution to part of the problem. Home visits can 
bring home and school into closer harmony if each visit helps interpret the 
school program to parents and, in turn, helps the teacher learn what parents 
expect of the school. 

Home visiting, however, is but one way to learn of real family situations. 
Sometimes large numbers of pupils enrolled in homemaking classes, the miles 
to be traveled, the number of mothers working, or the intangible personal atti- 
tudes of parents, teachers, and pupils toward home visiting, make visits to 
homes impossible or undesirable. It is still essential, however, that teachers find 
a means for knowing homes and pupils if they are desirous of developing a 
good homemaking program. Teachers will vary in the methods they can use 
successfully to accomplish this goal. The school administrator can provide 
leadership in helping the homemaking teacher find the most effective means of 
bringing the homes and school in the local community together. Teachers and 
school administrators in Michigan communities found that an effective way 
to become acquainted with parents and their homemaking problems was to 
work with parents in out-of-school groups. One can learn a great deal about 
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family values and school expectations as one shares in the cleanup after a 
community supper. 

Working with parent study groups is another means of getting at the real 
problems families face. In a Georgia community parents and teachers became 
concerned with the ways young people spent their noon hour and used their 
lunch money After studying together the reasons for existing conditions, 
administrators, teachers, and parents worked out a co-operative project for 
developing a school-lunch program and a noon-hour recreation period. Changes 
in the eating habits of whole families took place. Boys and girls learned at school 
the whys of nutrition and how to get best nutrition from their food dollars. 
Teachers learned about family eating patterns and capitalized on this knowledge 
in building food preparation units. Parents found out what their child was 
learning and doing in school. This kind of teaching is dynamic and meaningful 

Utilizing advisory councils in curriculum planning is another means for get- 
ting at the real purpose of family-community-school contacts. A representative 
group of parents, business persons, school officials, and pupils can bring their 
backgrounds of experience and knowledge together to build a homemaking unit 
or a total homemaking curriculum that meets the needs of the local community 
When it is not feasible for parents, teachers, and pupils to come together for 
3 meeting concerning what should be taught in a particular unit, a checklist 
might be used to obtain suggestions. In one family living class where pupils 
und teacher felt that parents should have an active part in setting up plans 
for the course, this method was used. The class members and their teacher 
made a list of problems that they thought were important enough to be con 
sidered during the year. Parents were asked to check the problems they felt 
were important and to add others. Thus a large number of parents became an 
integral part of the planning 

Many times resource persons from the school, the home, or the community 
can help give pupils an objective view of existing conditions. The school admini- 


strator who has the facts concerning educational trends in his community can 


help interpret these facts to pupils studying the effects of education on the 


development of their community. A panel of parents who employ baby sitters 
can help pupils understand why it is important to have specific rules for what 
they might do while baby sitting. A homemaking alumnus can help home- 
making classes become aware of real problems they might consider for study. 
A local banker in a rural Illinois community gave one family living class and 
its teacher some insight into the cost of housing, average family incomes, and 
family savings patterns that were typical of their community. When they 
learned that a very few families had over $4,000 a year to spend, they no 
longer found it sensible to think in terms of $20,000 homes nor to learn to 


prepare only “fancy” dishes in class. 
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That parents are willing to co-operate with the school is evidenced by the 
results of a recent study conducted in Michigan. In twenty-one Michigan 
schools where nearly seven hundred parents participated in the study, 76 per 
cent of the parents indicated that they were willing to attend one or two 
meetings a year and 63 per cent indicated that they were willing to spend two 
hours twice a year in helping to plan the homemaking program. Ninety-one 
per cent of the parents expressed a willingness to help their children carry out 
suitable home experience; 67 per cent indicated they would help with class 
activities; and 30 per cent of the parents said they were willing to serve on an 
udvisory committee.’ The concern that pafents are neither willing nor able 
to co-operate with the school and its homemaking program was not supported 
by data from the schools studied 

Studying the U. S. Census, visiting homes, studying local industries, working 
with parents, and using resource persons all contribute toward a functional 
homemaking program. O’Donnell has said, “Home and school co-operation may 
have many personal values for teenagers, their parents, and for homemaking 
teacher There may be more security, less tension, fewer strains for everyone 
if relationships are co-operative and if emphases are placed on the real prob- 
lems and concerns of local groups and, also, if something actually is being done 
ubout these concerns in both school and home Teenagers may feel more 
secure because there are fewer conflicts between the standards or values of 
teachers and parents, or between their own families and of other people’s 
families. . Parents may have greater feelings of status and may feel more 


secure in their roles as parents; they also may feel more secure in their relation 


ships with teachers. They may not feel the frustration of having their children 


criticize their ways of doing things in their own home. Instead, they may 
feel the satisfaction that schools and homes are working together and not at 
cross purposes Homemaking teachers may have greater personal satisfaction 
and may get better results because they know boys and girls and their families 
on a more personal and realistic basis. In home and school co-operation parents 


have opportunities to help decide what goes into the homemaking program 


9 


and so it tends to be in harmony with their values of family living 


OUT-OF-CLASS EXPERIENCE 


Many family problems can best be solved by “moving the classroom” into 
the home or into the surrounding community. A homemaking program can 
become more meaningful if the school schedule and transportation facilities 
are flexible enough to make field trips both possible and profitable. School 
administrators who believe that some learning is more realistic outside the 
schoolroom will work with teaching personnel ard class members to make out- 

1 O'Donnell, Beatrice. Home and Community Co-operation in Homemaking Education in Michigan 


East Lansing, Michigar Michig Stare ( lege, Div f f Educatior ne } Py 
2 Ibid., Pp. 6-7 
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of -school experiences possible That learning out of the classroom is more 
meaningful was exemplified by one family living class. Classroom time was 
released and bus schedules arranged so that family living pupils might visit the 
regional mental hygiene clinic and its family service agencies. After studying 
in class the socioeconomic factors affecting families and learning how assistance 
from specialists can help families in difficulty, pupils found’ that such a trip 
gave meaning to statistics. 

A trip to a home for the aged brought to life what one class had learned 
from studying data from the U. S. Census. The need for more adequate facili 
ties for caring for older members of our population, an appreciation of the 
problems of older members of one’s own family, and evidences of needs for 
affection and belonging were observed. Problems related to an aging popula 
tion were no longer “just stuff one reads in a text,” but a meaningful part of 
everyday life. The trip resulted in such an interest in the problems facing the 
aged that the class took some definite steps to improve the lot of a number of 
older people in their community. The boys spent occasional Saturdays visiting, 
chatting, and just listening to the men in the home for the aged. Both boys and 
girls wrote letters to help brighten otherwise cheerless days. Several of the 
group helped in organizing and working with a “Golden Age Hobby Club.” 
School organizations such as the Future Homemakers of America sponsored 
special projects at holiday time. Moving the class out of the classroom broadened 
the pupils’ perspective. 

Discussing and reading about current social issues confronting families is 
helpful; getting out and becoming involved in resolving the issue is real learn- 
ing. All out-of-class experiences need careful planning by teenagers and 
teachers if their full potential is to be realized. Not only do young people 
gain experiences for developing a social consciousness from these kinds of 
activities, but the family and the community become more aware of what the 
schools are doing. The best kinds of public relations a school can establish are 
those that result when boys and girls are satisfied and know what and why 
they are learning. 


EXPERIENCES WITH CHILDREN 


An effective homemaking program helps pupils gain self-understanding. 
Educators recognize that one of the goals of education is teaching young people 
to live a rich and full life, first as family members, and later as contributing 
members of a world community. The key to this full life lies in self-under- 


standing coupled with the desire to do something toward making desirable 


changes in one’s self. One of the most practical ways of attaining tangible 


results in terms of this goal is through an understanding of young children. 
Through the study, observation, and discussion of the growth and development 


of small children, high-school boys and girls can better understand themselves 
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Many high-school homemaking programs operate a play group as a part of 
their classroom procedure. In one school a play group provided a laboratory 
situation for an objective study of human relations. The experience proved 
beneficial to both the high-school youth and the little tots with whom they 
worked. The pre-planning for the play group provided an ideal setup for a 
good teacher-pupil-parent planning experience. Play-group observation periods 
were scheduled as part of the class experience in family living. Several class 
periods weekly were scheduled for discussion of play-group observations. The 
parents of the children attending the play group were a part of the discussion 
group. Their everyday experiences with the children added much to the basic 
understanding of the youth. Through actual observation and participation the 
high school pupils soon learned that there were no pat answers in the area of 
human behavior. They began to respect the small child as a person rather than 
thinking of him in terms of being “cute.” If the teen-ager truly appreciates 
and understands as well as enjoys children, he has come a long way toward be- 
coming a better person himself. When a pupil can see behavior in action, observe 
the consequences of that behavior, and then analyze it in terms of himself, 
he has acquired much that can help him become a happier individual capable 
of coping with our complex society. 

Where class scheduling or room facilities make it impractical for teachers 
to use the play group as a classroom procedure, other opportunities for work- 
ing with children can be provided. Some homemaking programs help pupils 
observe and study the children in their own families and in the families of 
relatives and friends. Guides for observation are developed in class. Boys and 
girls are given help in understanding the children they know. Some pupils carry 
out special home experiences in the area of child development. In one school 
where adolescents expressed a desire for better understanding their school-age 
brothers and sisters, they co-operated with the elementary-school teachers in 
teaching nutrition to fourth graders and in supervising recess periods. Home- 
making programs that offer high-school pupils opportunities for working with 
a variety of age levels are helping them prepare for more effective family living. 


CLASSES FOR ALL AGE GROUPS 


In Junior and Senior High School 


A homemaking program is functional if it reaches boys as well as girls and 
if it reaches all age groups. Today we realize that homemaking is not “woman's 
job.” Over the past few decades families have changed from a producing to 
a consuming social unit. There is less physical labor involved in the job of 
homemaking and women have found the time to become gainfully employed 
outside the home. In harmony with the concepts of our democratic society, 
families are turning from an autocratic type of family life to one of a cooperative 
relationship. This involves a shared homemaking experience. All family mem- 
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bers—wife, husband, and children—work together for the welfare of the 
whole group. Many homemaking programs are helping to meet the accom- 
panying challenge of educating all persons for homemaking. Across the 
United States there has been a steady demand for mixed classes in family living 
at both junior high school and senior high school level. In these classes, both 
laboratory and non-laboratory, boys and girls share in the solution of family 
problems. 

In the classroom, through the use of a group problem solving method, a 
sound basis for democratic family living is laid. Pupils are helped to understand 
that membership in a group involves both rights and responsibilities. Prin 
ciples learned for solving problems that arise in class can be used for solving 
problems that arise at home in the family group. Schools can contribute much 
toward putting real democracy into practice if they can help pupils to become 
the kind of people who know how to deal with conflict situations in a con 
structive manner. In a class concerned with problems of family living there 
will be differences of opinion about what should be done in a situation. By using 
areas of conflict as the object of study, members of the class can come to 
recognize their prejudices and beliefs and examine them critically. In reach- 
ing an agreement on what should be done in a problem situation, the class can 
attempt to work out more satisfactory ways of thinking and working together. 
The resolution of a conflict of ideas requires that differences must not be with 
held but that they enter into making the decision about an agreeable solution 
The solution to the problem must incorporate the beliefs of the persons involved 
The problem is resolved through “thinking out loud” together on the part of 
the individuals or groups who differ to find an answer which is mutually 
acceptable.* 

The group problem solving method is used by many family living classes 
Parents, teachers, and pupils work together to set up tentative goals for the 
year. Common problems are identified. The class arrives at a way of operating 
for solving these problems. Rather than arriving at a solution by compromise 
where few are truly satisfied, efforts are made for the group to arrive at a 
compromise where all members of the group are willing to work co-operativeiy 
toward a constructive solution. This method operates on the belief that the 


thinking of the total group 1s better than the thinking of any one person tn the 


group—teacher included. Group process techniques are used. Class members 


assume a number of group roles. It becomes the pupil leader’s responsibility 
to start class discussions, make each member feel that his contribution 1s worth- 
while, and to keep the things moving. The teacher plays a very important 
role in helping individuals recognize their group roles and in helping the class 


critically analyze what the consequence of their decisions might be. The class 


3 Brown, Marjorie 


sertation at Univer 
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recorder jots down the points made by the group and helps the group draw 
conclusions and plans for action. Specific plans for action are reached, tried 
out, and evaluated. If this method is to help boys and girls solve problems 
more constructively, they must be conscious of the method used and become 
devoted to it. Just as they become conscious that a method of preparing a 
certain food works better than another and become attached to that method 
of food preparation, class members must be made aware of how group problem 
solving helps them settle their points of view. They must come to prefer it 
to less constructive methods if it is to be used to help them solve their 
family problems. Therefore, they must take time to see how they work 
together, to evaluate their work as a group, and to generalize upon the use of the 
method.* 

Teachers are being helped, through pre-service and in-service training, to 
upply these methods to their teaching of homemaking. Boys and girls work 
together in solving common family problems. Using a specific sum of money, 
family-size groups plan, shop for, prepare, and serve family meals. Of course 
the boys play an important part in the experience, for they recognize that in 
today’s family there are no sharp lines of demarcation between masculine and 
feminine roles. Today men assume housekeeping responsibilities since increas- 
ingly larger numbers of married women work outside the home. A sharing 
of household chores in the homemaking department gives both boys and girls 
an appreciation for the work involved in keeping a house as well as a share 
in the joys and satisfactions one achieves when he carries a project through to 


completion. 
P 


Homemaking Education for Adults and Out-of -School Youth 


The functional homemaking program helps adults in the community as well 
as young people. The need for increased knowledge in human relations becomes 
necessary as the technological world develops. It is not possible to learn all one 
needs to know about family living in our youth. When family life problems 
become more complex in number and in scope, an increasing number of adults 
look to the school for help. Early adult classes in homemaking reached chiefly 
women and placed emphasis on a few skill areas. Today’s classes increasingly 
reach both men and women and cover such aspects of homemaking as child 
growth and development, money management, and interior decoration. 

In Moline, Illinois, from eight hundred to a thousand men and women are 
reached each year in the vocational homemaking program for adults. In it, 
homemaking classes are blocked out in units from twelve to fourteen weeks 


long. It is possible for the enrollees to work on a two- or three-year program 


including many phases of homemaking. Adults in this community, even those 


who have had limited opportunities for formal education and practically no 


4 Ibid 
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training in home economics, welcome the opportunity to participate in learning 
experiences that have meaning for them. 

Through co-operating with the Parent-Teacher Association, some homemak- 
ing teachers are establishing parent education classes for members and any 
other families in the community who wish to study family living and child 
development. Because adults approach problems of child rearing with more 
realism than do high-school or college youth, child study classes for parents were 
organized by the homemaking department of the Peoria Public Schools, Peoria, 
Illinois. In the beginning the classes met at night and were taught by the 
supervisor of home economics. As the program developed, lay leaders were 
trained, classes were established in various sections of the city and surrounding 
areas, and varied class times were arranged for the convenience of class members. 
That the classes were functional, practical, and timely was indicated by regular 
and steadily increasing enrollment. Adults come to school because they find 
it worth while; not because attendance is required. 

A homemaking program that meets the needs of a local community works 
toward helping those young people who have found it necessary to leave school 
before graduating. Many young people who leave school to marry find they 
need help in solving homemaking problems. After they have established their 
own families, they may be better able to identify their personal and family 
problems than when they were in school. One homemaking teacher worked 
with a class of young mothers that met early in the afternoon. These young 
women sought help in money management and food preparation. While the 
mothers attended class, Future Homemaker members cared for the pre-school 
children who accompanied their mothers. 

Some out-of-school youth need help in ways which will make them more 
employable. A vocational high school in a city system offers a special course 
in domestic service for out-of-school youth. Short workshops for lunchroom 
personnel can be found in many schools. 

Supper clubs for young business girls are a part of a number of homemaking 
programs. The girls pay the price of their evening meal and prepare a meal 
at each session which meets once a week. They have experience with a number 
of kinds of meals. An evaluation session is held after they have eaten and the 
room is put back in order. These homemaking programs help young women 
gain greater satisfaction in their personal family living. 

Whether the teaching of adults and out-of-school youth is a part of a 
teacher’s day-school load or whether it is a part of an evening-school program 
is relatively unimportant. If the homemaking programs meet the needs of the 


communities they serve, some provision for meeting these groups must be made. 
When communities find that they can get help on homemaking problems through 
formal classes, telephone contacts, workshops, or individual consultation, they 


begin to see the school as an active agency interested not only in youth, but 
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geared toward better education for all people. If the adult program is helping 
to broaden the service of the school, school administrators will find it a valuable 
asset to their public relations programs. When the adult program serves these 
purposes, it may be a more significant use of the homemaking teacher’s time 
than day-school courses in other subject areas where she is less adequately 


prepared. 
FUTURE HOMEMAKERS AND NEW HOMEMAKERS OF AMERICA 


A good homemaking program meets some of the psychological and social 
needs of youth. Through its national organizations, the Future Homemakers 
of America and the New Homemakers of America, the homemaking program 
provides a natural outlet for many of these needs. Youth needs to belong; 
these organizations offer him an opportunity to belong to a group that is 
working toward a common goal—better home and community life for all. 

Youth needs to feel important and wanted. These organizations help him 
develop leadership and learn ways of working with others. One important 
emphasis in these organizations is on service to others. Iberville High NHAers in 
Iberville, Louisiana, worked hard in sponsoring a “Good Breakfast Campaign” 
for children in lower grades. Many of the children, they found, leave home 
on the early bus without eating breakfast. All through October, girls living 
near school worked with their adviser to have a breakfast ready for them when 
they arrived. Posters in elementary classrooms were put up to remind children 
of the importance of a good breakfast. 

Youth has a desire for gregarious activity and ritual. FHA and NHA 
installation and induction services satisfy some of their desire for ceremony. 
Members participate in small-group activities and in those that involve the entire 
national organization. For several years one of the national projects has been 
participating in a World Christmas Festival. All over the United States, chapters 
joined together to build world friendships by sending Christmas gifts to children 
overseas and enclosing friendly letters with their gifts. Many chapters have 
adopted foreign homemaking classes. A number of chapters have been working 
with homemaking classes in Japan and Germany over a period of several years. 
Books, classroom supplies, and items of special appeal to teenagers plus informa- 
tive letters have done much toward bringing about a mutual understanding of 
different cultures 

Many of the goals of a homemaking program can be achieved by integrating 


the programs of these organizations with homemaking classes. Through these 


organizations thousands of young people are learning to become effective citizens. 
Efficiency in handling details is learned through application of parliamentary 
procedures at their business meetings. Adults attending state or national meet- 
ings of these groups are impressed with the caliber of their thinking. Ability 
for solving pertinent problems is always in evidence. Truly, chese meetings 
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exemplify the words of the Future Homemaker creed, “. . . We face the future 
with warm courage and high hope.”® 
If, through these organizations, homemaking programs can help youth meet 
basic needs and at the same time achieve the ideals that are expressed when 
New Homemakers say, 
“If there is kindness and truth in the heart, 
There will be beauty in the spirit 
If there is beauty in the spirit, 
There will be harmony and love in the home, 
If there is harmony and love in the home, 
There will be justice in the nation 
If there is justice in the nation, 
There will be peace in the world.’”® 
they can help make homemaking programs reach beyond the individual to ; 
mankind. 
PROGRAM ENRICHMENTS 


Home Ex periences 


The homemaking program is meeting needs if there is increasing evidence 
that pupils apply what they learn at school to their everyday living. Learning 
has taken place if changes in behavior are evident. If parents, teachers, and 
pupils have consistently planned and worked together, class experiences in 
homemaking will be an outgrowth of the problems faced by the youngsters 
families. Concurrently, boys and girls will be applying at home new knowl- 
edge and skills learned at school. 

For example, an Iowa ninth-grade pupil studying child development in a 
homemaking class wanted to carry out a home experience that would help her 
understand an eight-year-old nephew. She wanted to gain some ability to deal 
with the eight-year-old whom she found obstreperous. In a plan which she 
worked out with her homemaking teacher, she included special excursions, just 
with him. She induced her brother to buy a basketball and basket, which she 
and the eight-year-old put up in the garage. With his help she planned to 
celebrate his ninth birthday. As she worked on this series of experiences, she 
found she was learning to enjoy him. She commented, “I know now that he was 
jealous of the two younger children, who were such cute little kids, and so 


he used to do all kinds of things just to make me notice him.” Through this 


home experience, which was an outgrowth of a class activity, one girl gained 


considerable insight into human behavior.* 


5 Future Homemakers of America, Official Guide. Washington: Future Homemakers 
Headquarters, [1 S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare], Office of Ex 
x s 
6 New Homemaker * America, Official Guide. Washington: New Homemaker 
Headquarters, [U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel‘are}], Office of F 
* cents 

7 Swanson, Lydia V. “Helping Teenagers toward Human Understanding through the Study of Child 
Development.”” Report on Central Regional Conference in Home Economics FEducatior Washingtor 
Home Economics Education Branch, Misc. 3343, 1950. (mimeographed) p. 1¢ 
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Homemaking teachers who help pupils solve personal and home problems 
whenever they arise are contributing toward making their programs meaningful. 
In an effective homemaking program, it is often dificult to ascertain when a 
school experience ends and a home experience begins because they are so 


interwoven. 


( onterenc € Periods 

In a functional homemaking program the individual is considered as well 
is the group. An alert teacher is constantly aware of individual differences and 
helps the pupil operate within his own abilities and limitations. During the 
conference period individual help can be given. Because of the nature of their 
classes, homemaking teachers are in a position to counsel their pupils personally. 
The conference period provides school time for the teacher to help the pupil 
with his personal problems. For example, one teacher was able to help a boy 
who was rejected by classmates become more socially acceptable to his peer group. 
She first became aware that he was an isolate through sociogramming the class. 
In an individual conference, she learned that he felt left out. He attended 
few school functions for he had no real friend who cared whether or not he was 
there. He seemed to be compensating by pushing himself always to speak up 
in class, and to do assignments faster and better than his classmates. Through 
a series of conferences, he was helped to analyze his problem and try out some 
ways for solving it. He learned to work co-operatively rather than competitively 
with his classmates. Although progress was slow and not consistently smooth, 
the boy was helped to adjust to his peer group—for the adolescent this is of 
major importance. 

The conference period can also be used for giving help to small groups having 
similar problems. Just before a school social affair, many boys seek help from 
the homemaking teacher; their concerns range from how to get a date for the 
dance to the appropriate kind of flowers to present their dates. Many home- 
making teachers use the conference period for planning and carrying out special 
projects. When the elementary teacher needs help in teaching nutrition, the 
homemaking teacher has time to offer professional assistance. High-school pupils 
get help during the conference period as they plan and evaluate home experience. 

One homemaking teacher in a Colorado community used her conference 
period to help her pupils assume a greater share in carrying out classroom pro- 
cedures. On some days she might work with a special group that was planning 
1 class panel. Another day it might be with the pupil leader for the day. 


During another conference period she might preview a movie with a small group 


of pupils who were considering using it in their class. Another teacher used her 


conference time to meet with officers and committees of the Future Home- 
makers. During these periods chapter meetings were discussed, radio programs 
planned, and newspaper publicity reviewed before publication. Through a well- 
planned conference period, homemaking classes can broaden their scope. 
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Extended Employment of Teachers 


The teacher who is in the community before and after the regular school 
term begins has an opportunity to visit families and to get to know their problems 
in a way that is not always possible during school months. Many homemaking 
problems arise during the summer months and homemaking teachers who are 
available can help families solve these problems. Extended employment gives 
the teacher time to offer assistance to adults when she is free of other school 
obligations. In one community where the teacher was on extended summer 
employment, a food preservation clinic was held during early summer. Groups 
of women met for several hours during the morning to learn new techniques 
in processing and freezing. The teacher spent the afternoon hours in homes 
where women were having special problems or needed additional help. 

Many home projects that take more time than is available during regular 
school session can be undertaken during the summer. Extended employment 


enables the homemaking teacher to supervise summer experiences of her home 


making pupils. One group experience that a homemaking teacher might fit 


into an extended program is helping pupils organize neighborhood play hours 
for children. Through such experiences both teacher and pupils can be of real 


service to the community 


A group of adults at Owen County High School, Owenton, Kentucky, studying cake 
mixes under the direction of their homemaking teacher. 





Chapter II 


The Philosophy, Purpose, and Scope of 
Home Economics 


IVOL SPAFFORD 


How economics teachers at the secondary-school level are concerned 
with the everyday living of people—the food they eat, the clothes they wear, 
und the homes in which they live. They are concerned with personal develop- 
ment, family relationships, family health, and the rearing of children. They 
wre concerned with the values people cherish and with how they use their 
resources to achieve these values. The way these concerns have influenced the 
program has been effectively illustrated in the preceding chapter. Home eco- 
nomics developed out of an interest in family well-being. This interest in 
family well-being is still the core of the home economics program. An ever- 
increasing number of women are working outside the home. Many homemakers 
no longer have the necessary time to teach their daughters the techniques and 
kills of homemaking. 

Most people today recognize the need for the school to share in educating 
for home and family living. This is especially important at the secondary- 
school level. This is partly because it is the last period of formal schooling for 
many young people. It is more important, however, because of the special needs 
und interests of adolescents. Both boys and girls of this age are beginning to 
think seriously about a home and family of their own. At the same time, they 
are seeking independence from their present families. Many problems arise with 
which they want and need help that their families cannot give. 

High schools today are increasingly making education for home and family 
living one of their primary goals. Many different people within the school— 
idministrators, counseling staff members, teachers, and pupils—are working 
together to plan the program. Teachers from many different fields are co-operat- 
ing in carrying out the program. Home economics, by its nature and the 
informality of its teaching, has a unique and important contribution to make 
to such education. 

The success of home economics teaching is measured by the use students 
make of their learning in their daily living. Home economics teachers in high 
school seek to help both boys and girls in learning: 

To select the important values in personal and family living more surely 


To live and play and work more happily, especially in the home 
To rear and care for their children more successfully 


Ivol Spafford is a Curriculum Consultant living in Rock Creek, Ohio. 
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» feed and clothe and house themselves and their families more 
e their resources of time, energy, and money more tho 
r the sick, aged, and the handicapped ir 


uld or would i -y had not taken home ex 


The strong home economics program meets the needs of its students and 
of the community. It is based on the findings of research coupled with the 
best thinking and practices of people in the field This chapter deals with the 
philosophy, purposes, and scope of home economics with application to teaching 


at the secondary-school level 


PHILOSOPHY UNDERLYING HOME ECONOMICS 


High-school home economics today differs greatly from the first high 
school offerings. New ideas of values and of individual worth have influenced 
the thinking of all school people in regard to the total program of education 
New beliefs as to the purposes of education and the function of the school in 
a democratic society have changed certain emphases in home economics. New 
knowledge in regard to human behavior and how people learn has influenced 
the experiences provided and the teaching techniques used. New knowledge 
about human relationships and human development has broadened the content 
of home economics. New developments in food and nutrition, clothing and 
te xtiles, housing, house furnishings, and household equipment have enriched th 
subject matter of those areas. Social changes have brought new needs and 
interests. They have also changed the emphasis placed upon previously 
recognized needs. Individual home economists differ somewhat in the emphasis 
they place upon different values. They differ also in the means they use to 
attain these values. In general, however, high-school programs are built upon 
a common acceptance of basic beliefs. The more important of these are discussed 
here. 

Home economists working at the secondary-school level believe that educa 
tion for home and family living should be their major concern. Social changes 
have influenced the development of the field. The increasing number of women 
who are combining wage-earning and homemaking, the changing size of 


families, the longer life span, and the increasing number of years following 


retirement are only a few of the changes which have affected what is important 


in home economics education. Pupil experiences have been broadened and 
enriched. The primary concern of home economists with family well-being, 
however, remains the same. 

Home economists have a special interest in and believe that home economi 
in schools has a s pec ial contribution to make to education for personal living 
They would not make family life education less important, but would have 
education for personal and family living go hand in hand. This need for 
emphasis on education for personal living is the result of a number of conditions 


People in general today have a high regard for individual worth. They realize 
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the importance of each individual’s being a happy, well-adjusted person. They 
see this as essential for his own well-being. They see it also as essential for 
satisfying and satisfactory relationships with others in the home, the school, 
und the larger community. They recognize that social changes have also 
increased the need to educate for personal living. The larger number of young 
people who live away from home before marriage and those who never marry 
or do not marry in their younger years present their own needs for education 

Home economists today have a special interest in the larger community 
They believe that home economics is well taught only as it is taught in rela 
tion to an understanding of the larger social situation. The need for co-operative 
action in solving so many personal and family problems, the increasing inter 
dependence and interrelatedness of people call for a new emphasis in home eco 
nomics. To be a better family member today means to be a better citizen. To 
be a better citizen also means to be a better family member. For example, food 
sanitation is both a community and a family problem. Facilities or lack of 
facilities for recreation, health, and child care affect the family and result from 
the extent and kind of responsibility citizens assume. Individuals and families 
must see their place in helping to create and maintain the good society. They 
must also see what the good society means to family life. These are insights 
of concern to homes which home economists can help to develop through 
their teaching. 

Home economists also have a special interest in the job of earning a living 
today. They believe that the kinds of jobs people hold affect the kind of home 
life they have and that their home life influences their success or failure on the 
job. The need for many women to combine wage-earning and homemaking 
calls for a kind of homemaking education adapted to their dual responsibility 

Home economists believe that the teac hing of home economics has an im por 
tant part to play in education for democratic living. The government in this 
country was established as a political democracy by, for, and of the people 
Democracy today is seen as a way of living together in all the relationships of 
life. The goal of a democracy is to have life rich and generous and satisfying 
for everyone. Such a society respects human personality, sees individuality as 
promotion of group welfare and individual well-being go hand-in-hand. What 


ever a society values and works to achieve in human relationships stems from the 


life of its people. Both autocracy and democracy have their beginning in the 


home. In their field with its major concern for education for family living, 
home economists have an unusually good opportunity to help in achieving 
the democratic way of life. That they make full use of this opportunity is 
important because democratic family life leads to greater happiness in the 
home. It is important also because whatever way of living is believed in and 
practiced in the home lays the foundation for the kind of relationships prac 


ticed outside the home. 
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Home economists believe that education should be functional. It is especially 
important that home economics be functional since it deals with the everyday 
affairs of people. Basic knowledge about foods and nutrition is essential for 
good health. For knowledge to be worth while, however, the pupil must be 
able to apply it to the problems of feeding people. For most high-school pupils 
this means to themselves and their families. To practice good nutrition requires 
the development of ideals and attitudes about nutrition, skills, and habits in 
regard to food selection and buying, planning, preparing, and serving meals 
and the storage of food. This is only one major problem in one phase of home 
economics. It, however, illustrates something of what must be considered if 
home economics teaching is to be functional. As they begin their study, pupils 
should become aware of their own needs and of what they must learn if they 
are to meet those needs 

Closely related to the belief that home economics should be functional is 
the belief that home economics should be personalized. \t is not families, in 
general, that are the primary concern of high-school home economics teachers 
but families as single units. Home economics teachers are concerned that pupils 
be able to plan wholesome, well-balanced meals for particular families (in most 
cases their own). To do this, pupils must keep in mind the money a family can 
spend for food, family food preferences, the foods available, e¢c. Home econo 
mists are concerned that the houses in which people live are convenient, com 
fortable, and adapted to the needs of individual members of the family and the 
family as a unit; that those who sew make clothes that are needed, are becoming 
to the wearer, and are within the personal or family financial plan for clothing; 
and that what pupils learn about human relationships and personality develop- 
ment has meaning to and is usable by them. 

The concern that home economics teaching be functional and that it be 
personalized naturally leads to the belief on the part of home economists that 
the success of their teaching is measured in the long run by the use pupils 
make of their learning in their daily living. Much home economics teaching 
today is centered around real situations. Pupils work with little children in 
their study of child development. They prepare food that is used in school 
lunchrooms. They make clothes which they will wear. Their personal appear- 
ance at school shows the extent to which they are practicing what they learn. 


An ever-increasing number are carrying out teacher-pupil-parent planned home 


experiences. These are all examples of the belief that home economics educa- 


tion should be functional and personalized. The final evaluation, however, lies 
in the use that pupils make of their learning in the unsupervised and independent 
situation. 

Home economists believe that each home economics program should be espe- 
cially planned for a particular school. No two communities are exactly alike. 


No two schools are identical. The home economics program for a particular 
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school should be planned for that school. There will be much of likeness in 
the programs of different schools and in the work of the same grade from year 
to year. Within the field of home economics, source materials have been devel- 
oped which provide suggestions for rich experience upon which teacher and 
pupils may draw for help in building their own program. The specific goals 
for the program, the experiences to be provided, the techniques to be used in 
teaching, and evaluation should, however, be thought through anew for each 
group. 

Home economists believe that the home economics program of the individual 
pupil should be especially planned for that pupil. Just as no two schools are 
ilike, so are no two pupils alike. No two bring the same background of exper- 
iences to the classroom. No two will have identical needs and interests. Differ- 
ences in needs and interests and previous experiences will, in general, be greater 
n home economics than in any other high-school subject which they may study 
There will be much of commonness in what pupils will do. To the extent that 
this is possible and methods of teac hing permit, the work of pupils should then 
be group work. Within the framework of group organization, however, there 
should be opportunity to meet individual needs and interests and to take 
iccount of differences in past experiences. 

Home economists believe that the home and home economics department 
hould work closely together in the planning and carrying out of a program 
in home and family life education. Each should understand the other, the possi- 
bilities and limitations within each. Together they should set the larger goals 
ind agree upon what each shall do to achieve these goals. Lack of understanding 
of local homes and family life may lead to home economics instruction that 
has little worth or even be frustrating to the pupils. Parents, on the other 
hand, may expect teachers to do alone what can be done only as parents, pupils, 
and teachers work understandingly together. 

Home economists believe that home and family life education should bi 
a part of the education of all pupils. They would have it a major objective 
of the secondary school and a part of the general education program of the 
school. They would have all within the school help in planning the program 
ind teachers from many different fields help in carrying it out. 

Home economists believe that home economics has a unique contribution to 
make to the general education of pupils at the secondary-school level and that 
home economics should, therefore, be a part of all such programs. The unique- 
ness of home economics lies first of all in its concern for family living. This 


concern led to its development as an education field. Its second claim to 


uniqueness lies in its unifying of knowledge from many fields in the solving 


of personal and home life problems. This in no way minimizes the contribu- 
tion of the natural sciences, psychology, the social sciences, art, and ethics to 


such education. What these fields may do alone, however, is not enough. No 
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home situation deals with one of these fields at a time. Home economists from 
the beginning have accepted responsibility for unifying the knowledge from 
many fields needed to solve home and family life problems. The ¢hird claim 
of home economics to uniqueness lies in its personalizing of instruction. The 
relating of home economics to the lives of pupils, the measuring of success in 
learning in terms of their living have already been mentioned. The fourth 
claim of home economics to uniqueness lies in its emphasis on acquiring tech 
niques and skills of living. It is not enough to know the theory of nutrition 


or the principles underlying good management It is not enough to know how 


children develop or the characteristics that make for happy home relationships 


People must be skillful in planning nutritious meals, in saving steps or money. 
They must have poise and self-confidence in social situations, be able to provide 
a home atmosphere wholesome for children. Home economists emphasize the 
necessity for carrying learning to the level of acquiring and using the skills 


and techniques needed tor success in an enterprise. 
FUNDAMENTAL PURPOSES OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Basic to the building of a sound home economics program for a local school 
is the need to understand the broad purposes which education in home eco- 
nomics may serve. The first broad purpose of home economics today should 
be to help students to achieve a satisfying and functioning philosophy of life 
as it relates to personal and family living. People act as they do because of the 
values that seem most worth while to them In no relationship of life is it 
more important that these values be sound and satisfying than in that of the 
family. This is true first because of the strong emotional ties that surround 
family life. It is the source of man’s greatest happiness and his deepest despair. 
It is true also because the ideals he holds and his manner of meeting situations 
in relationships outside the home are influenced greatly by his experiences in 
the home. 

Home economics is rich in opportunities for helping pupils to build a per 
sonally satisfying and socially acceptable philosophy of life. The home economics 
teacher can help pupils to analyze their own personal goals and the goals of 
their families and to face frankly what they will gain and what they must 
give up to achieve these goals. Frequently the life someone else leads, the things 
another family has take on a glamour all out of proportion to their real worth. 
Helping at home during summer vacation may be the best thing for one pupil 
and her family. A job outside may be best for another. The home economics 
teacher may give help in making both experiences educative. Home ownership 
may be very important for the family that wants to make its living on the 
land. Home ownership may or may not be desirable for the family in which the 
chief wage earner is a civil engineer. Pupils need to be helped to see that the 


person and the family are happiest when they work out their own set of values 
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ind their own goals. To be able to see the value of one practice for one family 
ind a different one for another is very important. 

A second broad purpose of home economics teaching should be developing a 
wholesome personality and a quiring satisfying human re lationships. The impor 
tance of sound mental health is generally recognized today. That the school 
has a responsibility for its attainment is being increasingly accepted. Home 
economics, by the nature of the field and the individuality and informality of 
experiences used in teaching it, has an excellent opportunity to further whole 
some personal development and sound human relationships. The personal traits 
most generally liked or disliked in others are discussed in class. As a result, indi- 
viduals may set up a plan for acquiring more desirable traits or eliminating 
undesirable ones. Pupils under teacher guidance try to help each other in 
becoming the kind of person each wants to be. 

A third major purpose of home economics teaching should be broadening and 
nriching life. The thoughtfully planned home economics program today 
offers a wide variety of experiences. Differences in pupil needs, interests, 
capacities, and past experiences should influence the planning of an educational 
program. The discovery of these differences and the meeting of them are both 
important in education. Home economics, by the nature of the material with 
which it deals and by the techniques used in teaching, has great value both in 
liscovering and in meeting individual differences. It can also do a great deal 
to broaden and enrich life. High-school home economics pupils have an oppor- 
tunity to learn a great deal about how other individuals and families live. 
Their study extends to the ways in which they meet their food, clothing, and 
housing needs. They learn about the values families in other cultures prize 
most. A rural group may learn something of how city folk meet similar 
problems. Those in one section of the country may learn something of other 
sections. Such learning in no way interferes with the study of their own 
problems. It does, however, broaden pupils’ outlook on life and may arouse 
or keep alive a wholesome curiosity about other people and other ways of living. 
Pupils may try out practices of other peoples. They may plan meals and try out 
recipes of another section of the United States or another country. They may 


tudy the handicrafts or the housing of other countries. These are only a few 


of the experiences which pupils may have in home economics which will 


broaden and enrich their lives. 

A fourth broad purpose of home economics teaching is acquiring the tech 
niques and skills needed to meet successfully the problems of immediate personal 
and family living. Man lives as he has learned. No one knows by instinct how 
o live happily with the family or to be a successful parent, husband or wife 
Using one’s resources wisely, providing a wholesome diet for the family, dress- 
ng appropriately and becomingly within one’s income call for the learning 


f a variety of skills and techniques. Pupils grow in feelings of self-confidence 
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and security as they master the learnings they need to meet everyday life situa 
tions. Some of this learning will be through classroom experiences; some, 
through guided home experiences. The specific learnings needed depend in part 
upon the experiences pupils have had or will have elsewhere. Changes in society 
will also change the techniques and skills needed. The ready-made clothes 
available, synthetic fibers, changes in food processing and storage, and new 
developments in household equipment all call for the learning of different 
techniques and skills than a few years ago. 

The fifth broad purpose which home economics teaching should serve is that 
of increasing the general employability of pupils preparing for vocations outside 
of the field of home economics and the special preparation of those who have 
found a vocational interest in home economics. Everything else being equal, 
the person who has a sunny disposition, who gets along well with others, who 
looks well and is well groomed, who has nice manners and is at ease with others 
and makes them feel comfortable will be a greater success than one who falls 
short in these qualities. Home economics teachers can help pupils with per 
sonality development and personal improvement, with getting more for their 
money, with selecting wholesome, nutritious food, with making a living place 
attractive and restful, with selecting becoming and suitable clothing, and with 
following a healthful regime. Habits of living affect one’s job satisfaction 
In addition to helping many pupils with these phases of their living, the home 
economics teacher may find certain pupils interested in using some homemaking 
skill in wage earning; for example, caring for children or preparing certain 
types of food for sale. These pupils will need special help in developing skill 


beyond that needed for homemaking. 


THE SCOPE OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Home economics is a rich field having both breadth and depth. Home 
economists are concerned with all that affects immediate personal and family 
living. This includes management of resources; growth and care of children; 
feeding, clothing, and housing the family; protection of health; care of the 
sick; and everyday social relationships of people. As the lives of people have 
become more interrelated and interdependent, home economists have become 
increasingly interested in the social, political, and economic conditions which 
affect personal and family living. 

Young people today are greatly concerned about their place in their present 
home, their relationships with parents and other members of their families. 
They are looking forward to establishing homes of their own. Many will do this 


in the very near future. Many young women realize the need to earn money 
both before and after marriage. They would like to do this without its inter 


fering with their having a home and children. 
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Home economics teachers place great stress upon the importance of pre- 
paring young people to lead happier, more responsible lives in their present 
homes and to achieve a co-adult relationship with their parents as they grow 
older. They stress the importance of learnings needed to take a place of respon- 
sibility in the parental home, to share in decision making and in doing the work 
of the home. Home economics teachers also seek to prepare young men and 
women for a place of greater responsibility in their own homes and for being 
successful husbands, wives, and parents. 

The scope of the program within a particular school depends upon a number 
of things. Important among these things are the maturity of the pupils, their 
needs and interests, the resources of the school, the point of view of those 
responsible for the educational program, and the interest of the parents and 
the community in such a program. 

The major portion of the home economics work today at the secondary- 
school level may be said to be offered for its general education values. Many 
communities begin their work in the junior high-school years. The small schools 
ure more likely to offer it beginning with the ninth or tenth year. When it is 
offered in the junior high-sc hool years, all girls have some home economics 
vork and sometimes boys have it also. The small school may require a year or 
two of home economics or, if it 1s not required, the choice of subjects may be 
so limited as to have virtually the same result. In other schools, home economics 
in the ninth grade and later is usually elective. Usually each year’s work deals 
with several phases ot home economics with the intention of giving a well- 
rounded program over a period of two or three years. The primary purpose of 
such courses is to educate for personal and family living. This is not meant 
to say that what is learned does not have vocational value. Many of the spe- 
cific learnings have great worth both in homemaking and wage-earning. Devel- 
oping a wholesome personality and becoming a well-adjusted person are valuable 
issets in growing up and in personal happiness. They are valuable assets for 
both the homemaker and the wage-earner. Home economics taught as a part 
of the general education of high-school pupils, whether at the junior or senior 
high-school level, should provide an excellent foundation on which to build 
1 vocational program of homemaking or a vocational program designed to pre- 
pare for wage-earning in some phase of home economics. 

Home economics was first organized for girls. They still make up the 
majority of those enrolled in home economics. Many schools today, however, 
offer work for boys. This may be in short units in an exchange of classes with 
agriculture or industrial arts. It may be in special classes planned for boys 
ilone or for boys and girls together. There is a place for both types of classes. 
The younger boys often feel more free, and at the some time more serious, 
n classes alone. As they grow older, they are usually ready and both boys and 


girls need to have the opportunity to discuss problems together. Most boys 
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take home economics because of an interest in the problems with which it deals 
Most, who take it, like it and many would like more work in the field. With 
more women working outside the home, men are sharing increasingly in the 
work of the home. It is important today that they have the preparation they 
need for their part in family life and homemaking. 

Some schools have given home economics a place in their core or common 
learnings program. To the extent that this is done, all pupils have contact 
with the field. A few schools require work in home economics for graduation 
In general, however, senior high-school home economics courses are elective. 

Vocational programs designed to prepare for homemaking have an important 
part to play in secondary education. Such programs should give major attention 
to human relationships, child dev elopment, child rearing, and the management 
aspects of homemaking. They should deal with the complex problems which 
tace young people in the early years of marriage and for which so few feel 
idequately prepared today. More high-school home economics departments need 
to face squarely the kind of education that will best fit young women, who will 
very soon be homemake rs, wives, and mothers, tor their jobs They are anxious 
to succeed at this job. The future welfare of society depends upon their success 

Mention has already been made of the contribution of home economics offer 
ings to increasing the general employability and job satisfactions of the pupil 
Most young women in the secondary schools today feel the need to enter gainful 
employment or at least to be prepared for it if the need arises. Some home 
economics departments offer service courses for other areas offering vocational 
preparation At the high-school level this is most often in connection with 
trade and industrial educ ition, distributive education, und business and com 
mercial courses. 

In some schools the home economics department 1s called upon to assist with 
vocational guidance. This may be through giving help to individual pupils or 
through offering special units in guidance. A great many occupations are 
related to the different aspects of home economics. Many high-school pupils 
will want to be aware of these. In addition, it does not take a great deal of 
time in home economics classes to give some attention to the job demands of 
different vocations and to Suggest some tryouts to pupils who think they may 
have interests and talents along a specific line. 

Some schools are providing vocational preparation in the field of home eco 
nomics The extent to which this should be done at the secondary lev el depends 
upon several things—the number of jobs available within the area for trained 
people, the extent of the interest of pupils in a particular specialty, whether 
the school can best give the training needed, and the resources a school has 
which should be used for preparing for wage earning. 


Most high schools cannot afford to provide specific preparation for wag 


earning in areas related to home economics. All schools having home economics 
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lepartments, however, can make use of the opportunities within home economics 
to increase the pupils’ general employability and job satisfactions and to help in 
ving vocational guidance. A large number of high schools should offer sup- 
porting units or courses for students in other areas. A smaller number should 
ve specific vocational preparation in areas related to home economics. 
As home economics assumed a more important place in the secondary schools, 
ss attention was given to it in the elementary school. There seems to be little 


eed, if any, for home economics as a formal subject at the elementary level 





There is, however, a need for home and family life education that has greater 
readth and depth than most elementary schools offer today. Children at this 
ge are forming many of their habits of personal living. The school needs to 
ve attention to the kind of habits being formed, to the values children accept, 

the ways in which they live and work with others. The ideals, attitudes, 

1 habits developed during elementary-school years will have much to do with 
he work of the secondary schools. It is not easy for teens to substitute desirable 
ibits of nutrition, management, order, and cleanliness for poor ones acquired 
irlier. However, the greatest opportunity for developing home economics as 


part of general education and for homemaking is in the secondary schools 








Pupils discuss what a good homemaking program includes. 








Chapter III 


Present Day Emphases in Home 


Economics Education 
MRS. EVA W. SCULLY 





= EDING chapters have presented a look at today’s homemaking pro 
grams and an overview of the beliefs and purposes that underlie the 
development of this kind of education in our secondary schools. It seems worth 
while now to take another look at homemaking programs, reviewing some 
of the current emphases in home economics education and some of the factors 
which have supported their development. As has been stated in the preceding 
chapter, home economics developed out of an interest in family well-being 
This fundamental concern of home economics with family living has not 
changed. However, social changes in the American family and new beliefs 
as to the purposes of education have altered and/or increased some emphases in 
home economics in recent years. 

Some of the major emphases in home economics education in the secondary 
schools today are (1) making the curriculum more family centered; (2) adjust 
ing the curriculum to meet changing home and community conditions and 
individual differences; (3) planning and evaluating the program with others 
in the school and community; (4) making use of community resources; (5) 
offering a program which includes all of the various phases of home economics; 


and (6) providing some education for home and family living for all family 


members 





MAKING THE CURRICULUM FAMILY CENTERED 
Home economics find that it is necessary to rethink constantly how the 
curriculum can be planned so that emphasis is given to what young people 
are actually doing in their present homes and to the home problems they are 
likely to meet in the near future. In connection with this, much has been said 
and written recently about making the home economics program more family 
centered. Some of the characteristics of such a program pointed up in the 
thinking of various home economics leaders today are: 


1. The program is related to the realities of family living throughout the life cycle of 


the family;! that is, standards and procedures for home economics activities are testé 
against what is practical in real family situations.* 

1 McGinnis, Esther. “Family Centered Teaching,"’ Journal of Home Economics, Vol. 44, N 1, Jar 
1952, p. 9 

2 Amidon, Edna P ‘Home Economics Contribution to a Better World Unpublished paper prese 
at the National Meeting of the American Vocational Education Association, 195 
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2. The experiences provided for young people contribute to their successful participa- 
n in family life and to their understanding of it.* 

3. The program provides many experiences for students which will develop in them 
ense of values in regard to family life under varying cultural and economic conditions. 
4. Home economics subject matter is used in the program to develop understand- 
gs and judgment in meeting real life situations and in solving problems related to 
me and family living, but facts are not used as ends in themselves 

These characteristics of the family-centered program may be more clearly 
n through some illustrations of what was happening in a number of home 
nomics programs in schools visited by the author. Members of one ninth- 
ide homemaking class and their teacher were planning a child guidance unit 
yund problems which the girls had encountered during their “baby sitting” 
<periences in the homes of their mining community. Two mothers in another 
mmunity had brought their infant sons to school and were demonstrating 
ithing the babies in a child care unit in twelfth-grade homemaking. Another 

Ifth-grade class of boys and girls was conducting a play school where they 
re studying how 2- to 4-year olds react in a group situation. Girls in one home 
irnishing class were selecting drapery material for a particular girl’s home. 
ipils in a foods unit were working in “family groups” preparing meals for a 
mily of four on a limited income. In a clothing class, pupils were taking 
ventory of their clothing and considering needs of other members of the 
mily before deciding what garments to make. Homemaking girls in another 
hool were discussing their home experiences and one girl was telling how 
lighted her parents were with the meals she planned, prepared, and served 
the family over the week end. In still another situation, boys and girls 
a class in home and family living were discussing the choice of a life com- 
nion with emphasis on understanding the one to be wed rather than upon 


inning the wedding. Members of an adult class in one community studying 


Food for the Family” were asking many questions of a Mexican mother 


ho was demonstrating how to make tortillas These class and home experi- 
ces were practical and related to real family situations. They should have 
ntributed to pupils’ understanding of how values in home and family living 


ffer for families living under varying conditions. 


An example of family-centered instruction in a home furnishing unit follows 
illustrates the kind of activity that takes place when pupils and teacher 
proach the unit through looking at the needs of all family members. The 
ipils in this class in Round Valley, Arizona, had discussed some of the furnish 
g problems in their homes and decided on some class projects which would be 


ith interesting and useful to them. They divided into committees according 


» their interests and needs. Each committee had a particular problem the group 


Wood, Mildred W Reconditioning Homemaking Programs for Present Family Living Practical 
i 1OMK Vol. XXX, N 5, Pr 202-204 
* Zuill, Frances Home Economics in Higher Education Unpublished paper presented at the Pacif 
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wanted to learn how to solve. One committee planned to convert orange crates 
into convenient storage space to supplement limited facilities in one pupil’s home 
A second committee chose to tie and cover the springs of an upholstered chair 
in a girl’s home; a third decided to remove paint from an old dining table 
and refinish it so that it would fit in with the other furniture in the girl’s home 
A fourth group, made up of pupils who seemingly had no home furnishing 
problems at home, decided to make draperies for the living center in the hom« 
economics department. After the projects were selected and committees organ 
ized, members began reading books and pamphlets and consulting other peopl 
to get help on their particular committee projects. In this class, acquiring 
information was important to the pupils because it helped them solve real 
problems. 

The abov e 1s an illustration of only one unit of work in this sc hool’s program 
How did the teacher get the background necessary for developing a family 
centered program in all the areas of homemaking? She worked in the community 
one month before school began. During that time she talked with the school 
administrator, school nurse, and others about home and community conditions 
She had also driven through the community to observe the conditions of th 
outside of houses and of yards and had visited many of the homes of the pupils 
who enrolled in home economics during pre-registration the previous spring 
She talked with parents and young people at the grocery stores and in the post 
office. She had studied the cumulative records of pupils on file in the office 
and met with some parents and young people to get their ideas of what should 
be included in the homemaking program in that particular community. Throug! 
these various methods she had accumulated a list of problems which she thought 
would be of interest and use to the girls in the home furnishing unit. To hel; 
the pupils set up their goals and activities for this unit of work she had 
prepared a bulletin board on renovating furniture and had collected many 
practical reference materials on home furnishing before meeting with th 
class. 

In contrast to the above situation the teacher might have used a subjec 
matter approach to the home furnishing unit in the following manner. Sh 
might have decided that the unit in home furnishing should include renova 
tion and refinishing furniture as it was taught to her in college because s! 
thought that was interesting. She might have assigned a certain number of 
pages in the text on the above topics. She might have asked questions aft 
the class had read the assignment and the pupils could have given her tl 
answers they read in the text. She then could announce that the next day th« 
would have a quiz to find out how much of the information they remember« 
Acquiring information in such a case would be an end in itself, and not 


basis for developing judgment and solving problems as was true in the precedi: 


illustration. 
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Many home economics teachers are eager to make their teaching more family 
centered. One evidence of this is the number of teachers who attend state 
summer conferences, workshops, and summer courses with such themes as 


Developing a Family Centered Curriculum” and “Making the Home Economics 
Program Really Family Centered.” Recent newsletters which the author has 
eceived from other states—Nevada, Virginia, Kansas, Oklahoma, Colorado, 
North Dakota, and others—give many illustrations of family-centered teaching 
n those states. 

The administrator can help the teacher make her teaching more family 
entered by making it possible for her to learn more about families in the 
community. This can be done through employing her beyond the regular school 
year, making provisions for travel expense for home visits, and allowing time 
n her schedule for pupil-teacher conferences. He can also increase her interest 
n using up-to-date methods and family-centered approaches to subject matter 
by making provision for her to attend state and district conferences for home- 


naking teachers. 


ADJUSTING THE CURRICULUM TO MEET CHANGING HOME AND 


COMMUNITY CONDITIONS AND INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


A second emphasis in home economics education today is that of relating 
the homemaking curriculum to the social and economic changes which are 
iffecting family living and to individual differences among young people from 
varying family backgrounds. Some of the social and economic factors which 
the teacher might have to consider and evaluate when planning the home eco- 
nomics program in a particular community are suggested here: (1) An increased 
umber of families may be moving from one community to another during 
the school year. (2) More “urbanized” living in both urban and rural areas 
has resulted from widespread influence of radio, movies, comics, television, and 


idvertising. (3) More conveniences, labor-saving devices, and time-savers such 


1s prepared food products are available to homemakers. (4) The tremendous 


number and variety of new goods available for purchase pose problems for 
onsumers. (5) Many new materials such as plastics and synthetics require 
ew methods of care. (6) Many married women, among them a large number 
f mothers, are employed outside the home. (7) Recent census data show 
hat on the average, both men and women are marrying younger; hence, young 
en may not have large savings and may not have completed their education 
t marriage and many more wives work. (8) There is a great deal of anxiety 
n families where young men face military service. Dr. Judson Landis, Uni- 
ersity of California, Berkeley, called attention to another factor in an address 
ecently when he pointed out that “The family is changing from an institu- 


ional group characterized by male dominance, authoritarian rule, and wife and 
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child submissiveness to a companionship group characterized by equalitaria 


relationships within the family.” 


Stud ying Homes and Families 


With all these, and more, changes which affect families confronting her, it 
easy to see why the teacher can only make a good plan for home economic 
offerings after she has become thoroughly conversant with home conditions ir 
the community. Home economics teachers are using various methods to acquaint 
themselves with home conditions and individual differences. Among these 
a community survey which puts the teacher in touch with the existing problen 
in families. These problems then serve as a basis for the selection of experienc« 
to be carried out in the classroom and in the home. For example, a home eco 
nomics teacher in one rural community in Arizona found through an informal 
survey that pupils came to the school with very different home backgrounds 
Among the pupils in one class were a Navajo girl who lived in a hogan where 
there were no table, few dishes, little water, and a large family; a daughter 
of a migratory laborer who lived with a family of five in a tent with a dirt 
floor and no modern conveniences; and the only daughter of a landowner whi 
had recently built a new ranch-type house with three bathrooms, an electric 
dishwasher, a home freezer, and many other modern conveniences. Some 
results of this survey were that the teacher made an increased number of hom« 
visits and gave more emphasis to home experiences in order to provide for the 
wide variations in the needs of these pupils. Another Arizona teacher learned 
through a simple survey that fifty-five per cent of the sophomore girls in her 
class were doing baby sitting. As a result of these findings, a unit in baby 
sitting was offered as part of the tenth-grade homemaking program in that 
school. A home economics teacher in Spencer, New York, found through he: 
survey that twenty-eight per cent of the families in the community intended 
to rearrange their kitchens. Girls and their mothers were given help on this 
problem through class work, group meetings, home visits, consultations, and 
through planning for appropriate home experiences. 

Another method of learning about family and community problems is makin; 
local studies. Such studies; which obtain facts through conferences with parent 
and pupils and through questionnaires, were experimented with in thirteen Iowa 


schools as a possible source of information needed as a basis for improving hom« 


economics programs. The school sought answers to such questions as these: How 


effective have the high school homemaking courses been in preparing for persona 
and home living? What topics relating to home and family living need to b 
studied by girls? by boys? How and when should the high school give adolescent 
assistance in the area of home and family living? What help do adults want u 
Landis, Judson “Social Changes in the Ame an Family with Some Implications for Fam 


mH 
Centered Programs of Home Economics Education.’’ Unpublished address at Pacific Regional Conferer 
in Home Economics Education, 1953 
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A recent graduate discusses family adjustments before and after the baby comes 




















Parents work in a co-operative play school as a part of 
adult education in home economics 
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One of a series of panels on family relationships presented as a part of the 
adult education program by San Diego City Schools. 











High-school home economics pupils help elementary-school 
pupils study nutrition. 





Learning simple skills in home economics 
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this area? How can communities provide a more wholesome atmosphere for 
home and family life?® At the end of two years, administrators and teachers 
in these thirteen schools reported such gains as these: (1) greater insight into 
community needs in home and family living; (2) greater insight into pupil 
needs; (3) improvement in existing courses in homemaking; and (4) addi- 
tional courses in homemaking made available to groups of pupils not previously 
served by the home economics program. 

A statewide study was made in New York which highlights the values of 
discovering specific pupil needs in the local communities. These studies were 
made to get background for developing a school program that would supple- 
ment and broaden home experiences in the field of personal and family living. 
They stated the aims of their study as: “To formulate comprehensive objectives 
for personal and family living and to evaluate the status of secondary-school 
pupils in the areas of these objectives, with special reference to the contributions 
of home economics.””7 

Home economics teachers are making use of some of the findings of educa- 
tional committees and research as they apply to home economics education. 
For example, they have made use of the developmental tasks concept® in 
planning goals and experiences for different grade levels. They have recognized 
that one of the developmental tasks common to adolescents is preparing for 
marriage and family life. Hence, such topics as understanding children, using 
money wisely, and sharing home responsibilities are included in the home 
economics curriculum. Through the findings from studies of the characteristics 
of various age levels, teachers have learned that the average seventh-grade girl 
likes repetition, and so the wise teacher knows that this is the age where certain 
skills can be readily developed. The teacher who has studied the developmental 
needs of this age pupil realizes also that the muscular co-ordination of the 
average seventh-grade girl is not very well developed. She will not, therefore, 
expect the girl to do fine hand sewing. This teacher also knows that the 
interest span of this age group is short and will plan projects which can be 
completed in a relatively short time in order to hold pupils’ interest. 


Factors Contributing Toward Effective Teaching 


Because they recognize the need for meeting individual differences, home 
economics teachers are trying to help pupils with their own special problems. 
They know that, even though there are certain characteristics typical of children 
of given ages, there are many individual differences in the same age or grade 
group—differences due to variations in inherent abilities, cultural backgrounds, 


6 Chadderdon, Hester. “Bases for Program Planning in Home and Family Living."” Iowa Agriculcural 
Experiment Station, Project 988. Des Moines, lowa: State Board for Vocational Education, 1950 
7 Cornell, Ethel L.; Segner, Esther F.; and Lacombe, Barbara D. Personal and Family Living and Home 


Economics Education. Albany, N. Y.: University of the State of New York, State Education Deparmment, 


1952. p. 3 


® Havighurst, R. J. Developmental Tasks and Education. New York: Longmans, Green and Co. 1952 
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and past experiences. Individual help can be given more effectively when 


teachers have time for home visits and conference periods with pupils and 
when the class load and length of class period are such that teachers can know 
and help each individual. Mass instruction may be given but individual needs 
are not likely to be met when all girls in one class make skirts by the same 
pattern, while only half of them need skirts, and one-third of them use styles 
of patterns not becoming to them. Jane, whose basic diet at home is beans 
and corn meal, needs some individual help from the teacher in order to plan 
nutritious meals. Mary, who is in the same class, comes from a home where well 
balanced meals are served every day. She may not need much help on planning 
balanced meals. However, Mary may not know how to plan meals on a limited 
income. She, too, needs individual help which is often impossible to give in a 
large group 

A large number of pupils in a class may be taught how a meal should be 
prepared and can be given opportunity to prepare one food in class. But, 
if the food work is to be of maximum value to families, these pupils need 
experience in planning and preparing complete meals. Further, they need some 
experience at school in planning and preparing different meals which will fit 
into their own home situations. This cannot be done satisfactorily if the pupil 
teacher ratio is so high that it prevents or greatly limits individualized instruction. 

The length of the class period as well as the teacher-pupil ratio has some 
influence on the number of pupils a teacher can serve effectively. A_ brief 
questionnaire sent by the author of this chapter to all state supervisors revealed 
that the prevailing program includes a 60-minute period five days a week in 
the reporting schools in forty-two states, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. This may 
not be the best period length for homemaking classes, but it is the one that is 
most common. So long as this remains true, most homemaking class activities 
must be planned within the definite limitations of the 60-minute class period. 
Some possible ways of providing for more flexible periods are discussed in 
Chapter VIII. Sixty-minute periods mean that devices for teaching long 
processes have to be found and very careful planning has to be done by teachers 
and pupils if the best possible use is made of the time available. It means that, 
if a girl is going to cut out a dress, directions for laying out the pattern and 
pinning it in place may need to be given on one day so that the actual cutting 
can be accomplished within the hour on the next, else much time is wasted 
getting the dress laid out again for continuing the cutting. 

No home economics department can duplicate every home situation, and 
there is not enough class time to develop sufficient managerial ability and skills 
in homemaking at sc hool. Some ways, therefore, must be devised to give addi- 
tional experience and meet individual needs. This can be done through the 
parents, teacher, and pupils working together on the planning of home experi- 


ences Home experiences are more effective when the teacher can have contacts 
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with the homes through home visits. Some other ways of studying home and 
community conditions as a basis for adjusting the curriculum to meet changing 
living patterns and individual differences have been illustrated in the first chapter 
of this publication. To accomplish the goal of really knowing families, the 
teacher needs time free from too many other responsibilities The percentage of 
the pupils’ homes that a teacher can know well usually decreases as the pupil 
teacher ratio increases. 

The size of the room, the amount of equipment, and the amount of individual 
help needed by pupils all influence to a degree the number of pupils a teacher 
can serve in one class. Thirty pupils may be given group instruction, but the 
teacher cannot give individual help to thirty pupils in an hour. If the room 
is equipped for only twenty-four pupils and thirty are placed in the class, the 
situation becomes still less effective. Little is accomplished and poor work 
habits are often formed. 

Many of the factors influencing the adjusting of the home economics curri- 
culum to meet changing home and community conditions and individual 
differences are administrative in nature. Therefore, the administrator and teacher 
will need to work co-operatively to provide the kind of teaching schedule and 


classroom situations that will result in an effective home economics program. 


PLANNING THE PROGRAM CO-OPERATIVELY WITH OTHERS 


A third emphasis in home economics education today is co-operative planning 
of the homemaking curriculum. This is considered to be important because the 
program thereby gets the benefit of various points of view that should be 
represented in a program of education for home and family living. Much is 
being done at the local, state, and national levels to increase this emphasis and 
several ways of achieving more co-operative planning are being tried. At the 


local level, some schools are releasing teachers during school time to work 


co-operatively with others in the school and community to develop the cur 


riculum; other schools are sending teachers to curriculum workshops and to 
district and state conferences to work with others on curriculum problems. At 
Douglas, Arizona, the home economics teachers were released from classroom 
responsibilities for two days to work with pupils, parents, community leaders, 
other teachers, school administrators, school board members, and state home 
economics staff members to evaluate the home economics program and make 
plans for enriching it. The following illustration from a school in Michigan 
shows how co-operative planning of the home economics program began in 
the classroom and extended to the parents in the community: 

Around the room were placed suggestions which might be included in a third-year 
home economics program of work. Among these were exhibits of projects, materials, 
and supplies pertaining to some of the problem areas of pupils of this particular grade 


level. Bulletin boards and interest nooks gave clues to experiences especially designed 
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for teenagers. The teacher had thought through the program in advance and shared some 
of her ideas with the pupils. 

The class members recorded their most pertinent problems and these were 
fashioned into a checklist on which students marked what they thought important in 
their own living. Then, they got the opinions of their parents—either dad or mother 
and sometimes both. With their parents, they then discussed the possible problems 
which might constitute their homemaking program. After the checking was completed, 
the volunteers who expressed a special interest in assembling the findings contributed 
generously of their time. With the assistance of the teacher, they designed the home- 
making program of work for the year. “It was a wonderful experience,” exclaimed the 
pupils as they reviewed the content and procedure with the frequent guests in the 
homemaking department. 

Another example of co-operative planning at the local level is the inter 
disciplinary approach which is being applied to curriculum development in some 
schools today. The Burris Laboratory School in Muncie, Indiana, has had an inter- 
disciplinary curriculum planning committee since 1950. The committee is 
composed of teachers from each of the major subject fields and areas of the 
school. A home economics teacher at Ball State Teachers College is recorder for 
this committee this year. The 1952-53 committee included teachers from the 
following subject-matter areas: art, business education, English, home economics, 
Latin, physical education, science, and social studies. Also represented on the 
committee are the lower elementary grades, and the seventh grade where a core 
program is in operation. The principal meets with the committee. Members 
are selected by the principal from a list of teachers who have indicated a 
willingness to participate in curriculum planning. The committee also includes 
some additional persons asked to serve in order to have a balanced representa- 
tion of all areas of the school program. The function of this committee is to 
study needs of the children in the school and to recommend to the staff pro- 
cedures which they believe would better serve the pupil. Any change in the 
program is adopted by the staff as a whole before it goes into effect. The home 
economics representative on the committee writes, “This interdisciplinary 
approach to curriculum development is effective. However, it is not a rapid 
way to bring about change. Rather, it is a thorough way. In our opinion it 
is a good illustration of a democratic way of working.” 

At the state level, teachers, administrators, pupils, parents, supervisors, teacher 
trainers, and others are working together to develop state curriculum guides and 
other resource materials. In Oklahoma, homemaking teachers have participated 


in the initial planning of curriculum revision through questionnaires and annual 


conferences. They are now getting suggestions from their administrators and 
students. In Connecticut, South Carolina, and Washington, each state has been 
divided into regions where teachers meet to discuss curriculum problems and 
make recommendations for improvement. Maryland and several other states 
have county groups of teachers who meet under the leadership of county home 


economics supervisors. They develop curriculum materials and make plans for 
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experimenting with and further revising them. Mississippi has achieved some 
of these same goals through a series of district conferences. Many other states 
have state curriculum committees which are making progress on long-time 
plans for curriculum development. 

Local and state programs have been assisted in co-operative curriculum plan- 
ning by help from the national level. Members of the Home Economics Educa- 
tion staff of the Vocational Division of the U. S. Office of Education have given 
much guidance and direction in co-operative planning and evaluation of home 
economics programs. Regional and national conferences have demonstrated 


ways of working co-operatively on common problems. 


Some of the values that come out of co-operative planning are: (1) increased 
interest in and understanding of the home economics program on the part of 
school personnel and members of the community; (2) more understanding of 
individual, home, and community needs on the part of the teacher; (3) accurate 
interpretation of the program by those who participated in the planning; (4) a 
feeling of security on the part of the teacher because more widespread under- 
standing of the program leads to community support; (5) an improved home 
economics program; and (6) an increased enrollment in home economics classes. 

When they recognize that all of these values can grow out of co-operative 
planning, many more administrators will want to encourage and help teachers 
to participate in such planning. Co-operative planning of the home economics 
program often begins in a school when the teacher and administrator discuss 
together policies relating to such problems as operating the homemaking depart- 
ment within its budget. Such discussions can increase the understanding of both 
teacher and administrator of the purposes of the home economics program and 
how it fits into the total school’s educational program. Paul J. Misner points 
out that school administrator’s classroom teachers, pupils, the non-teaching staff, 
and the lay public are learning more and more about the values of working 


together and about ways it can be done.® 


MAKING USE OF COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


A fourth emphasis in home economics education today is enriching the pro- 
gram through the use of resources available in the community. In order to 
secure the maximum benefits from the interest of the community, a definite plan 
is needed for making use of the community’s resources. There are many 
individuals and groups concerned with family life in any given community. Most 
of these are willing to co-operate with home economics teachers. An increasing 
number of teachers are capitalizing on this interest and are organizing advisory 


councils for homemaking education in their schools. 


® Misner, Paul J. “The Plus Factor in Public Relations."’ National Education Association Journal 
Vol. 9, February 1950: pp. 130-131 
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Illinois has perhaps used advisory councils as much as any other state. The 
state has published a bulletin on organizing and using these councils.'° The 
homemaking teacher in Bradley-Bourbannais Community High School, Bradley, 
Illinois, has this to say about the advantages of having such councils: 

“As a teacher I feel the greatest advantages of working with the council 
members have been that they: help in finding needs and interests of pupils and 
in promotion of the program; help to serve as a clearing house from the com 
munity; lift the status of the department in the eyes of others because of their 
interest and activities; give the homemaking teacher an “in” to the com- 
munity; give the teacher an increased feeling of security because of their support 
of the program.” 

The co-operation between home economics teachers and the community works 
both ways. While the home economics teacher is asking people in the com- 
munity to assist her in the homemaking program, the community is asking 
her to serve the community on committees and in an advisory capacity. This has 
great value to the teacher in making her feel more significant in her com- 


munity as well as affording opportunity for her to serve her community. A 


report of the community activities and services of some Utah homemaking 


teachers shows them serving in such ways as on the community health council, 
“Y” committees, church groups, and county committees on home and family 
life. Some of them also serve as consultants to local welfare departments, and 
many are consultants to homemakers in their communities. Such services as 
these not only benefit the teacher and the community; they also enrich the home 
economics program through giving the teacher a better understanding of com- 
munity resources and a better opportunity to make use of them 

Possible teacher services to the community have been discussed in some detail 
in Chapters VI and VIII of this publication, and other examples of uses teachers 
have made of community resources have been given in Chapter I under the 
headings, ‘“Family-Community-School Contacts” and “Out-of-class Ex- 
periences.” 


OFFERING A BROAD HOME ECONOMICS PROGRAM 


A school that sees education for home and family living as one of its major 
goals will include in the home economics and/or other offerings experiences in 
all areas of family living. A broad program of home economics will include 
food for the family with its various aspects of planning, buying, preparation, 
serving, conservation, and storage. Clothing problems of selection, care, reno- 
vation, and construction will be a part of a broad program. Housing will come 
in for its share of attention with reference to selection and care of the dwelling 


itself and its furnishings and equipment. Consideration will be given to how 


10 “Home Economics Education Advisory Councils and Committees Misc. No. 5. Springfield: Hine 
State Board for Vocational Education. October, 19% 
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health is maintained, home care of the sick, and first aid. A program which is 
centered around present-day family living will include the education of family 
members as consumers. Management of human and material resources, care and 
guidance of children, and maintenance of satisfactory family relationships are 
all a part of a broad home economics program.!! 

When one considers the variety of tasks and interests that are a part of family 
living, it is easy to understand why a broad rather than a limited program is 
needed. With the labor-saving devices and time-savers available to the home- 
maker today, perhaps the “old-fashioned skills” of housekeeping are less needed 
than in earlier periods of our history. Those same labor-savers, though, pose 
decisions about which ones are mecessary purchases and which ones can wait 
when money is limited. The hundreds of new gadgets and time-savers, ready- 
made clothing, and ready-to-eat foods call for a different kind of consumer 
education than when the housewife made all of her own clothes, baked her own 
bread, efc. Management of time and money take on new aspects in an era 
where both husband and wife work, and in which care and guidance of children 
is almost wholly in the hands of the parents in small living quarters far from 
grandparents and without household help. When, in addition, we recall the 
census report that one third of the 1950 brides were under twenty years of age, 
the importance of offering broad training for home and family living during 
the secondary-school years is even more apparent. 

A broad program includes every aspect of the modern homemaker’s job in 
the over-all home economics program. In addition, varied emphasis should be 
given to the phases. The experiences within each phase of home economics should 
be broad, if they are to appeal to the needs and interests of many pupils. For 
example, a pupil with small brothers and sisters may have a greater need than 
the rest of the class for extended instruction in child development. She might 
substitute additional emphasis in this area of homemaking for some clothing, 
foods, or other work. The traditional sewing which has in the past been a 
large part of many programs may not serve the needs of those home economics 
pupils who buy most of their clothing ready made. They are more in need of 
bases for judging what are “good buys” for different purposes. On the other 
hand, inclusion of some clothing construction in home economics will meet 


the needs of some pupils and may help others to a better understanding of 


problems of fit, becomingness, and economy which are important in both 


buying and making clothes. A broad program of offerings in the area of 


clothing has the further advantage of affording opportunity to pupils with 


11. Office of Education, [U. S. Deparmment of Health, Education, and Welfare}, Homemaking Education 
in Secondary Schools of the United States. Washington: | S. Government Printing Office, 194 
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differing skills and abilities to find some experiences meaningful to them. Thus, 
a girl with such limited finger skill that sewing is not appealing to her may 
find the aspects of clothing which deal with color, texture, and design, or the 
consideration of how to recognize quality and becoming lines in ready-made 


clot hing very interesting. 


PROVIDING SOME EDUCATION FOR HOME AND FAMILY LIVING FOR 


ALL FAMILY MEMBERS 


Leaders planning home economics programs today are recognizing that boys 
as well as girls are members of the family; that men as well as women are 
participants in the job of homemaking; and that often grandparents are also 
part of the family picture. Hence, programs are based on a belief that education 
for home and family life cannot be confined to girls and women, or to one 
ceneration within the family. If all family members are to live effectively in the 
setting of family life today, they need education for their important responsi- 
bilities and for co-operating with one another. This holds true because the 
responsibilities of boys and girls, and of men and women, are not differentiated 
to the deerce that they were in the past. To meet this need for education for 
all family members, an increasing number of schools are offering some experi- 
ences in preparation for homemaking through separate classes for boys and 
girls, mixed classes for boys and girls, adult classes for fathers and mothers, 
and through core programs in which education for family living is a goal. 
Some specific examples of these offerings are cited in Chapters I and IV. 

A brief questionnaire was recently sent by the author of this chapter to state 
supervisors in the forty-eight states, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico to determine 
how many home economics programs provided some education in home and 
family living for boys as well as girls. In the forty-two states, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico replying, approximately 9,000 high schools offer home economics 
to girls only; 700 offer home economics in segregated classes for boys and girls; 
1,000 offer home economics in mixed classes for boys and girls; and 150 have 
core programs with home economics as a part of the core. These figures give 
only a partial picture of the situation since replies were not received from all 
states and since information in some states are available only for state 
and/or Federally reimbursed departments. Also, this information is limited to 
home economics departments only. The figures do, however, show that a wide- 
spread effort is being made to offer some education in home and family living 
to boys as well as girls. In Arizona the number of mixed classes in “Family 
Living,” “Preparation for Marriage,” and “Human Relationships” has doubled 
in the past three years. The number of men enrolled in parent discussion groups 
in Phoenix, Arizona has also increased markedly during the past three years. 


Statistics from other states reveal that this is equally true in many other parts 


of the country. 
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As the economic, educational, and religious functions of the family have been 


partially absorbed by the community, the importance of the affectional element 


in family living has been brought into sharp focus. It is clearly evident that 
this function is carried out jointly by men and women. To help both men 
and women to consider the type of family living which will aid in relation- 
ships that will further this affectional element and will promote co-operative 


family relationships is a significant responsibility of education. 





A home experience becomes a co-operative project for the family 











Chapter IV 


The Relation of Home Economics to the 
Total School Program 


M. ESTHER HILL 


re educational responsibilities with other teachers in the school 
and carrying special school responsibilities are as much a part of the program 
of some home economics teachers as the guidance of pupils who have elected 
work in their departments. Sometimes the homemaking teacher’s responsibility 
outside of her own department is chiefly for co-operating with other teachers 
in a core or life adjustment program. Sometimes it is for giving direction 
to other school projects for which her training has especially prepared her 
through such activities as advising on the school lunch, teaching adult classes, 
or working with teachers at all levels on developing a school-wide nutrition 
education program. 

Learning experiences in certain areas of the educational program should be 
provided for every pupil throughout the years he is in school. Some of these 
areas are education for health, citizenship, safety, and home and family living 
To each of these the home economics teacher can make some contribution, but 
her greatest contribution lies in the area of education for home and family 
living. 

Previous chapters have emphasized that the home economics teacher works 
with the whole school, with homes, and with the community. This chapter 
deals with some of the ways she may be working with others in the school on 
providing help for all boys and girls with their home and family living problems. 

One of the basic beliefs of educators in the public schools today is that 
everyone concerned with the growth and development of young people has a 
part to play in their education for home and family living. To make it possible 
for each faculty member in the school to participate in the education program 
in this area, administrators and teachers need to recognize the contributions 
which can be made by different subject matter areas and plan for co-ordination 
of individual efforts. 

THE PLACE OF HOME ECONOMICS IN EDUCATION FOR HOME AND 
FAMILY LIVING FOR ALL SECONDARY-SCHOOL PUPILS 
Correlation of Subject Matter Areas 

Science, art, music, agriculture, social studies, English, home economics, and 
other areas can all contribute to education for home and family life. A strong 

M. Esther Hill is Director of Home Economics, Philadelphia Public Schools, Philadel 
phia, Pennsylvania 
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program is likely to result when home economics and other areas co-ordinate 
their efforts. Home economics classes, for instance, offer many opportunities 
for pupils to put into practice what they have learned in science class, while 
science classes offer opportunities to interpret information received in home- 
making class. The principles of pressure cooking and freezing, and the story 
back of water hardness in laundering are illustrations of instances when there 
should be a coming together by these two departments for more effective 
learning and understanding. Music and art, too, have much to contribute to 
happy family living. A study of folk songs, for example, can highlight cultural 
patterns in family living through the ages and throughout many lands. Basic 
principles in design and color often take on new meaning when applied to the 
solution of problems in the home. 

For the most effective program, co-operative planning between departments 
is essential. One way to co-ordinate a total school program is to establish a 
committee representing all subject-matter areas, administrators, school dietitians, 
nurse, guidance counselor, parents, and young people. The teacher of home- 
making, with her training in human relations and experiences in working with 
every age level in families and the community, is an important member of this 
group. Such a committee, after studying the needs of the pupils and the com- 
munity, can develop a plan and procedures for implementing it. 

In developing such a plan, it is well to keep in mind that some of the aspects 
of education for home and family living are basic content in home economics. 
These include: (1) preparation for family and marriage adjustment, (2) child 
care and development, (3) food and nutrition for the family, (4) housing for 
happy family living, (5) selection and care of clothing, and (6) manage- 
ment of time and money. Furthermore, as indicated in the first three chapters, 
experiences in home economics center around life activities, and, through pro- 
viding help to pupils in solving home problems, develop ability to work with 
others. Home economics teachers have another unique contribution to make 
to the total school program of home and family life education because they 
have opportunities and facilities for working with homes and parents. A plan 
should be made for them to share some of the results of their contacts with 
homes with guidance specialists and other faculty members. 

Fortunate is the high school having a child development laboratory. Under 
the supervision of a trained nursery school teacher or a home economics teacher 
qualified to work with pre-school children, teenagers can gain valuable experi- 
ence with young children. Here they can put into practice the knowledge 
and skills learned in homemaking units dealing with child care and develop- 


ment. Such a laboratory becomes an integrating force for the entire home- 


making program as it provides for very real experiences in meal planning, family 


nutrition, family relationships, home management, laundering, clothes for 


children, and child care and development. A child development laboratory can 
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serve other subject departments in the secondary school as well as homemaking 
Boys and girls from social studies, art, and music may observe the children from 
time to time. Boys in industrial art classes may take keen interest in keeping 
the play equpiment in repair and in planning and designing new equipment 
Where no nursery school exists in the high school, opportunity can often be 
provided for high-school pupils to participate in kindergartens or primary grades 
or in nursery schools in the community. Some schools solve the problem of 
providing experiences with young children by operating a play school, such as 
that described in Chapter I, in connection with homemaking classes. It is 
difficult to evaluate the contributions of such experiences with children to the 
total education of high-school youth. As a result of such school experiences 
with little children, pupils and their parents may become aware of a better 
understanding of and greater respect for younger brothers and sisters. After 
observing three- and four-year olds, the teenager may begin to “see himself 
as others see him,” and to see the effect of his behavior on others 

In many school situations, teachers of several subject matter areas—art, agri 
culture, home economics, and others—work together to solve such problems 
as beautifying the school grounds, improving the lunchroom, or making the 
school building more attractive. They may also co-operate in working with 
pupils who are planning to attack similar problems in their own homes 

Many home and community experiences cut across several areas of instruc 
tion. A punior high school in a large industrial city in the East undertook a 
study of housing as a total school project. Social studies, art, home economics, 
and industrial arts teachers and pupils worked closely together. Joint trips were 
planned and taken to nearby government housing projects, privately owned 
housing projects, and areas where community-sponsored “clean up and fix up” 
operations had been going on. Pupils planned programs reporting progress in 
their study and presented them in the school auditorium for the entire student 
body. Ninth-grade homemaking classes studied ways and means of improving 
existing housing through better room arrangements and improved storage 
facilities. All of the co-operating classes examined city housing codes and studied 


rent control law Ss. The teachers and principal reported that some of the results 


of this project were a school- and community-W ide interest in the entire subject 


of housing and a greater concern for each other’s welfare on the part of pupils 


Home and Family Living as Part of a Core Curriculum 


Instead of providing education for home and family living through correla 
tion of emphasis in separate subjects, some high schools make home and family 
living a part of a core required of all pupils. Teachers from several areas— 
home economics, social studies, art, English—may share in planning and even 
in teaching the core program. The teacher of home economics is particularly 


well fitted to make a fundamental contribution to this part of the core program 
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because of her training in the social and physical sciences, in art, and in home 
economics with focus on family living. 

In a recent doctoral study, Lola Lucile Lurry found that many educators 
outside of the field of home economics felt that teachers of homemaking had 
a significant contribution to make to the core program, particularly as it deals 
with common problems related to personal and family living.! She lists five 
ways in which a homemaking teacher may contribute to a core program: (1) as 
the core teacher; (2) as the core co-ordinator; (3) as a resource person; (4) as 
a supervisor in the homemaking laboratory when pupils work individually or in 
small groups on a problem growing out of their work in the core; and (5) as 
a member of the initial planning group to help the core teacher and the pupils 
explore the various possibilities for learning experiences in the unit 

The home economist in some schools is called upon to be the core teacher 
or the core co-ordinator. She is frequently a member of the initial planning 
group. When she serves as a resource person or as assistant to individuals and 
small groups in her homemaking laboratory, she is often scheduled for an 
unassigned period at the time when a core group mects. She is thus free for 
conferences with individuals or committees or she may take groups on field 
trips on occasions when she can be a helpful resource person. 

Many secondary schools, in rethinking their programs to insure emphasis on 
education for life adjustment, have made education for home and family living 
an important part of their revised programs. Such education may be a part of 
a core program or a part of planned correlation between subject areas. In either 
case, the home economics teacher can assume responsibility with others for build 
ing a resource center of teaching materials on home and family living. She can 
serve as a valuable member of a faculty committee concerned with education 
for life adjustment. The following statement suggests a plan: 

cation in home and family liv 
ser Re olution I ncerne i, it W 
operative program development. This probably 
representing teachers, parents, and students to set up goals, ou 


] ] 


und plan for continuous evaluation; (2) faculty committees within 


the yntributions of all participating individuals and departments 


A Special Course in Home and Family Living 


Another means of making education for home and family living available 


to pupils is that of offering a special course on an elective basis. Many schools 
pur i 


are offering such a course, calling it personal living, problems of modern living, 
family living, marriage and family living, family and community living, or some 
other similar title. The course is usually offered for boys and girls in the elev enth 
and twelfth grades. It may be a full-year or a one-semester course. Like the core 

L Lurry, Lola Lucile The Contribution of Home Economics to Selected Problem Areas in the Core 


Curriculum of the Secondary School.”” Unpublished doctor's dissertation, Ohio State Universiry, 19% 
2 Office of Education, [1 S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare] fe Adjustment Edu 


for Every Youth. Washington: | S. Government Printing Office 1951. p. 66. (Bulletin 1951, N« 
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The nursery school serves as a child development laboratory for 
pupils enrolled in homemaking in Orange, Texas 
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same slogans to bring nutrition facts to the attention of everyone eating in the 
school lunchroom. Home economics pupils have written skits and presented 
them in the school auditorium pointing out “helpful hints to good eating.” 
Following such a program a group of ninth-grade girls in one junior high school 
acted as “checkers” in their school cafeteria. They recorded the number of trays 
carrying an excellent, good, fair, or poor lunch, using a score card they had 
developed in class which was based on one prepared by the American Red Cross 
Nutrition Service. After announcing results of their survey to the school, trays 
were scored a second time. Eating habits improved in this junior high school. 

In many large school cafeterias, pupils from home economics classes are offered 
work experience in the cafeteria under the supervision of the school dietitian. 
In doing this, care must be taken that city and state health regulations are 
met and that the work experiences pupils have are learning experiences for them. 

Home economics teachers, through units on nutrition, have an opportunity 
to make clear the need for a good lunch at school. At the same time, they will 
be helping to interpret the school lunch program to both pupils and parents. 
Through teacher-pupil-parent planning, home and school meals can be checked 
to determine the extent to which the total food for the day meets the nutrition 
needs of the family group. Pupils can plan menus based on the pattern of a 
nutritious, well-balanced meal. Many school dietitians welcome this co-operation. 

The extent of the help the home economics department will give to the 
actual preparation and serving of the school lunch will depend upon the size 
of the school, what qualified school lunch personnel is employed, and the 
program of the home economics teacher. In a small school the home economics 
teacher may be responsible for planning menus and possibly for general super- 


vision of the program. The greater her responsibilities for the organization, 


preparation, and serving of the school lunch, the less time will she have 


to serve as a teacher of homemaking contribyting effectively to a rich program 
in education for home and family living. However, she can contribute to the 
understanding and improvement of nutrition in her school and community. This 
she can do in several ways, such as: (1) conduct local surveys on nutrition with 
pupils and parents participating; (2) plan, with others concerned, a nutrition 
program based on findings of surveys; (3) Anow the school lunch program in 
the school, help to see that it is adequate, help to see that it is available to every 
school child; (4) take every opportunity to relate nutrition education in the 
classroom to family meal-time and lunch at school; (5) meet with PTA groups 
discussing family food habits; and (6) encourage and participate in projects 


which involve elementary children, homemaking students, and parents. 


Home Economics and Elementary Education 


Home economics teachers are serving as resource people to elementary teachers 


in many schools throughout the country. They participate particularly in units 
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of study concerned with problems of nutrition and problems of personal and 
family living. In some school systems, the home economics teacher helps by 
sharing her teaching aids and source materials with the elementary classroom 
teacher. In others, she goes into the classroom and works with the classroom 
teacher and her group of pupils, or meets the elementary-school group in the 
homemaking room. These activities are possible where the home economics 
teacher’s schedule is not completely filled with other classes. 

Teachers of kindergarten and of grades one through six in Philadelphia have 
shown that they appreciate an opportunity to call on the homemaking teacher 
for help on certain mornings or afternoons during the week. Help is most 
frequently requested in connection with units in the social studies. Topics 
such as the following are approached jointly by the grade teacher and the 
homemaking teacher: personal grooming—essentials needed for the proper care 
of clothing; personal cleanliness; the new baby at home—important practices 
in handling and care; the clothes we wear; the homes we live in and what can 
we do to help mother; recreation and fun in the family—family celebrations 
and taking a trip; the food we eat—daily food needs, preparation of simple 
foods; table setting, table manners, dishwashing and cleaning up; going to the 
store—handling food in the store and using a list and checking prices; and 
using money wisely—our allowance for buving toys, gifts, clothing, etc. 

The homemaking teacher’s major objective in this home and family living 
program is to help young children acquire a good attitude toward their homes 
and families and to develop a desire to share in the responsibilities and privileges 
of family living. Some of the most successful programs are taking place in 
those elementary schools where the homemaking teacher arranges for five or six 
homemaking pupils at a time to work with pupils in the lower grades. The girls 
serve as group leaders and assist the children during the lesson. Before the 
children come into the homemaking room the girls are given a background of 
the lesson, materials to be used, suggestions as to methods to use, and some 
guides for observing the children during their experience. Each girl works 
with five or six small boys and girls. The outstanding value in this program 
is the growth in understanding young children that takes place within the 
homemaking pupils. 

The following statements are from letters written to the homemaking 


teachers by a pupil, a class, an elementary school teacher, and a parent after 


a morning which younger children spent in the homemaking rooms. An eighth 


grade girl reports in her child care unit on her experience with a first-grade class: 

When I tended the small group of four boys and two girls it was very exciting. Ir 
the following you will read of each of my pupils and the experience I had. Their name 
were May, Helen, Kenneth, Philip, Jake, and Jimmy. May was very active and liked 


to show her ability to do things. Helen was a very quiet kind of girl, who, I found, spok« 
ily when spoken to. Kenneth was also very quiet but when he got tired zr he 


oni 


talked, only I kept him as busy as possible. Philip was always talking and fussing, want 
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that they are good for him, he now endeavors to, at least, try everything. I find that such 
things as scouring knives, forks, and cooking utensils have become a matter of importance 
» him. These things, small as they seem, actually have taught him neatness, cleanliness, 


and the importance of eating nourishing foods 


Home Economics and Adult Education 


Many secondary schools feel they are likely to be most effective when the 
school and community are working closely together, each understanding the 
other’s needs and facilities. As part of such school-community programs, 
homemaking teachers are finding many informal ways to work with adults 
Where public relations are good, parents feel free to come to the school and 
seek the advice of the homemaking teacher. Perhaps a parent needs help in 
using her new pressure cooker or advice about making her kitchen more con- 
venient. The homemaking teacher at the high school is in a position to help 
her, or arrange for her to get help. Some teachers meet such requests for 
assistance during the school day; some when they visit in homes. Others invite 
parents to come to the homemaking department on a scheduled afternoon when 
they are free to give help. 

Homemaking teachers or nursery school teachers in high schools having a child 
development laboratory have a natural set-up for helping parents of young chil 
dren. Young mothers of run-abouts are constantly asking for help in handling 
feeding problems and behavior problems. Some teachers invite the mothers to the 
schools once or twice each month during the afternoon nap period. While one or 
two teenagers supervise the sleep room, the teacher and mothers hold a discussion 
hour. Very often, other experts in various aspects of child development are 
invited to lead the discussion of mothers and teacher. 

A homemaking teacher in a rural high school recognized a need to develop 
with her ninth-grade girls a unit dealing with sex education. Before doing so 
she invited the mothers of the girls to school one afternoon to talk the matter 
over together and to see a film she intended to use in her program. The mothers 
were pleased and interested to be a part of the planning and at the same time 
felt they were helped to answer questions their daughters ask. The unit was 


carried out with a great deal of success. 


A parent-teacher group or a home ang school council offers a tremendous 


challenge to the homemaking teacher. She has much to contribute to their 
programs. Contact with the mothers in these organizations can be most helpful 
to the alert teacher. Home economists have co-operated with home and school 
councils in the following ways: (1) serving on program committees; (2) serv- 
ing as an adviser on the executive board; (3) providing programs for meetings 
on such topics as stretching the food dollar, planning the school girl’s wardrobe, 
nutrition education and the school-lunch program, and education for home and 
family living; and (4) preparing a reading list of helpful material for home- 


makers. 
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Informal programs in adult education are valuable and have far-reaching 
effects, but should not be the only means of meeting the needs of adults. Many 
secondary schools offer home economics classes for adults and out-of-school 
youth. These may be taught by qualified teachers other than the day-school 
teacher, where her class work offers more than enough for her to do. Family- 
school-community contacts, and offerings in homemaking education for adults 
have already been discussed in more detail in Chapter I of this publication. 

Radio and television, especially the latter, offer new ways of working with 
adults and out-of-school youth, and also with the regular school program. For 
some years, schools have been presenting radio programs and teachers of home 
economics have been making a real contribution. Most of the programs have 
been for the homemaker and concerned with problems of the consumer. Tele- 
vision is providing teachers of home economics in some school systems an 
opportunity to show parents what children are learning in this field. 

In Philadelphia, home economics departments have contributed to such tele- 


vision programs as the following: 


Name of the Weekly TV Shou 
Presented by the Radio and 
TV Staff of the Public Schools Home Economics Contribution 
SCIENCE IS FUN Science in Homemaking 
AT YOUR SERVICI The Homemaking Curriculum 
1. A junior high-school boy and girl 
make orange biscuits for supper 

2. The child care and development pro- 

gram—teenagers show easy-to-make 

toys for children 


+ 


3. A school-girl fashion show 
HOW’S YOUR SOCIAL IL. Q.? A Code for Baby Sitters 
HERE’S HOW Homemaking Demonstrations 
1. Steps in making a lamp shade 
2. Preparation of an inexpensive dinner 


for guests 


Home economics can and should make an important contribution to the total 
school program. No successful home economics department can set itself apart 
from the rest of the school. Teachers of homemaking become an effective part 
of the total school program to the extent that they recognize and accept their 
responsibility toward strengthening home and family living for all. The choice 
of methods of achieving this goal may be through extending their class work 


to a wider group, through working with other teachers for a better integrated 


program, through participating in a core program, through work with adults 


and with special school or school-community projects, or through the use of 


a combination of these and other procedures. 

















Chapter V 


Evaluation in Home Economics 


MARIE DIRKS 


A PRINCIPAL who was known to talk with particular pride of the home 
making program in his school was asked why he thought it was an effective 
program. He noted the well-equipped, attractive, and homelike department; the 
fact that students liked the courses and enrolled in them in increasing numbers; 
the approval and satisfaction voiced by parents; the interest of the community 
in the program; and the contributions of the department to the total school 
program. To illustrate, he described several interesting and worth-while projects 
in which the pupils had that year been involved 

In one of these projects, which grew out of a study of the nutritional needs of 
the family, the home economics pupils worked with the children in the 
elementary school and their teachers. They told the children stories about 
food, helped them learn to feed their pets properly, taught them how to prepare 
and serve a simple lunch for themselves, and guided them in the selection of 
nutritious lunches in the school cafeteria. They also worked with the cooks 
in planning menus for the school cafeteria and prepared informative posters 
and menu guides for use by the other children. One team of pupils prepared 
illustrative materials and helped the biology and physical education teachers 
teach lessons on the relation of food to health. Another team showed a film on 
good nutrition at a meeting of the PTA and participated in the discussion which 
followed. A third team prepared a skit which they presented to the high 
school assembly and to one of the civic clubs in the community. 

Another project of the homemaking classes grew out of the study of the 
pre-school child. The majority of the pupils, it was found, frequently assumed 
the responsibility of caring for children of this age—their own younger brothers 
and sisters, or other children as they worked as baby sitters in the homes ot 
relatives and friends and in the playrooms of several of the local churches where 
children played during church services and various other church activities 
Parallel with their study in homemaking class of children’s needs and interests 
at this age, they worked as assistants in the kindergarten room, carried on guided 
observations of children in homes, and conducted a three-week play school for 
pre-school children in the homemaking department, under the direction of their 
teacher. The girls who were interested in being asked to care for children 
arranged for a meeting with interested parents and delegated a spokesman for 
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their group who could be contacted any time child care services were needed 
Members of the group were permitted to take with them kits of materials, 
containing simple toys, games, and books borrowed from the homemaking 
department, when they went to care for the children. 

Most administrators and teachers would agree that these incidents provide 
real evidence of an effective homemaking program. In addition to gaining much 
valuable information, the pupils were learning to be better family members 
ind were contributing worth Ww hile services to their school and community The 
projects are suggestive of the types of evidence on which value judgments 
ire constantly being made concerning the effectiveness of the school and its 
aICctivities 

EVALUATING THE OVER-ALL EFFECTIVENESS OF THI 


HOMEMAKING PROGRAM 


An essential factor in the success and improvement of the home economics 
program is a comprehensive plan for evaluation. Evaluation has been defined 
us the process of judging the effectiveness of educational experience. Broadly 
interpreted, it means the appraisal of all aspects of learning—not only the 
icquisition of knowledge and skill, but changes in attitudes, values, apprecia 
tions, and understandings as well. It secks to answer questions not only of “how 
much,” but also questions of “what quality” and “what value.” Evaluation is 
based upon a clear definition of the goals to be attained, and requires many types 
yf evidence—quantitative, qualitative, and descriptive—upon w hich the degree 
of attainment may be judged. 

It should be recognized that there are some administrators and teachers as 
well as some parents und pupils who do not understand or accept this concept 
of evaluation. Some of our current school practices and policies with respect 
to the type of reports required, the marks given, and the kinds of achievement 
rewarded are not conducive to the development of a comprehensive program 
of evaluation. One way of broadening the understanding of what constitutes 
effective evaluation and what may be achieved through it is to enlist the help 
of more persons, who have worth-while ideas to contribute, in the process of 
planning. It has been suggested in previous chapters that administrators, 
teachers, parents, and pupils all have important contributions to make to the 
planning of the homemaking program. As they come to appreciate the scope 
of the goals to be achieved and the breadth of the educational experiences to 
be included, it should become evident that evaluation must become more com 
prehensive. If evaluation, like planning, can become a co-operative process, the 
program will be strengthened 


In developing a comprehensive plan for evaluating the effectiveness of an 


educational program, it 1s well to consider the purposes the prog im has been 


designed to achieve. Previous chapters have indicated that home economics 
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is concerned with: (1) improvement of home and family life and the growth 
of individuals as family members; (2) increased life and the growth of indi 
viduals as family members; (2) increased understanding and appreciation of 
the values of family life; (3) development of such skills and abilities as will 
contribute to improved family living; (4) preservation of democratic values 
in family life, particularly those involving respect for human personality, the 
right of the individual to share in decisions affecting his welfare, and his 
obligation to share in the responsibilities of democratic living; and (5) prepara- 
tion of youth for building worth-while homes in the future through helping 
them achieve more effective membership in their present families. The principal 
and teacher, in evaluating progress toward these purposes, would have in mind 
specific types of questions to be answered in relation to each purpose. For 
example, are there any evidences that pupils are becoming more co-operative 
and understanding family members? Are families with inadequate nutrition 
improving their food habits? Do pupils have any greater appreciation for 
values held by families with backgrounds different from their own? 

The probability of attaining such purposes as those just stated is greater if 
the school situation has some or all of the characteristics which have been 
described in other chapters. The principal and others will want to examine 
these characteristics as they plan for a comprehensive evaluation program. Briefly 


review ed, they Inc lude 


1 Acurr im bas mn the needs and interests 
they meet in their personal and family living 
Provision for homemaking instruction in the s 
and out-of-school youth 
for some type of family life educati 


1d women 


4. Instruction in all phases of home and family living—consumer buying, healtt 
and home nursing, personal development, family relationships, child development anc 


problems related to feeding and clothing the family, 


saching materials adequate arrying on instructi 
memaking curriculum 


and develop the skills and abilities r 


d in good human relationshiy 


program which provides opportunity fo ve teacher t 


f classroom learnings in home and family situations 


home visitation by the teacher to enable her to secure first-hand 
‘ . 


knowledge concerning the homes and families with which she works and to work direct 


with parents as well ; upils in planning and evaluating the program 


9. Provision in the teacher's schedule for nference time during which she ma 


give individual guidance and help pupils pl 


an for home experiences 


10. An active FHA or NHA program which affords pupils opportunity for effective 


leadership and broadens their interest and experiences in home economics 
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Administrators and teachers who bear the major responsibility for deter 
mining the direction and guiding the development of the program mzy find 
in such purposes and characteristics as these criteria that will serve both as 
guides for planning and bases for evaluation. It is important to keep in mind, 
howev er, that the purposes and criteria W hich hav e been suggested are general 
in nature. What constitutes a good homemaking program for one school 
ind community might not prove to be so for another. A good program is in 
harmony with the general purposes of education and of home economics and 
also meets the needs of the particular community for which it is planned. 

In the final analysis, the most convincing evidence of the effectiveness of any 
educational program will be found in the growth of the individuals for whom 
it is planned. To find ways to appraise the extent of this growth and to help 
determine the direction it should take is one of the major functions of evalua- 
tion. It is our purpose in the material which follows to clarify some of the 
problems confronting the homemaking teacher and principal in evaluation and 


some of the practices which they may find it helpful to employ. 


EVALUATING PUPIL GROWTH 


Basic to the philosophy of home economics is the belief that education is a 
process of growth in which the behavior of individuals—their ways of thinking, 
feeling, acting—is changed. The changes in behavior desired should be defined 
n terms of clearly established goals. For example, the teacher may be interested 
n such changes in behavior as the following questions suggest: Are pupils 
making fewer snap judgments and more thoughtful decisions? Do pupils show a 
greater consideration for the viewpoints of others? Are pupils more conscious 
f planning so that they use only their fair portion of the family budget? Are 
pupils volunteering to carry more of their part in class and club responsibilities? 
Growth will be more rapid and effective if pupils are permitted to share in the 
letermination of goals, if the goals are in relation to their personal needs and 
nterests, and if they are helped to recognize the importance of these goals in 
relation to broad educ ational objectives. Pupils should also be helped to share 
n the evaluation of their growth, to learn how to make effective self-appraisals, 
und to dev elop a sense of responsibility for the evaluation of their own progress 

As a basis for guiding growth intelligently and measuring it effectively, 
continuous evaluation is needed. Evaluation is an integral part of the teaching- 
learning process, serving initially as the basis for determining the needs upon 
which goals are based and learning experiences and teaching methods planned, 
ind later as the basis for determining their effectiveness and the modification 
needed in plans and procedures 


Since many differences exist in home and family backgrounds, growth needs 


of pupils may vary considerably. It is, therefore, of particular importance that 


the home economics teacher make some kind of appraisal before extensive plan- 
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ning begins. A variety of techniques may be employed for this purpose. For 
example, an objective pretest designed to measure the knowledge pupils already 
possess regarding symptoms of common illnesses and precautions necessary to 
avoid the spread of communicable diseases might precede a unit in home nursing 
4 simple blouse or skirt involving only a few basic construction processes might 
be used as a practical pretest to provide evidence of the pupils’ skill and ability 
in the clothing area. An informal discussion or having the students write 
briefly on what they know concerning the unit to be studied are suggestive 


of other procedures 


CHOOSING THE TECHNIQUES FOR EVALUATION 


j J J 
Improving classroom evaluation techniques. The need for evaluating learning 


outcomes Of many types necessitates the use of a wide variety of evaluation 
techniques In addition to the traditional pencil and paper tests, these may 
include checklists, rating s« ales, progress charts, diagnostic charts, score cards, 
performance tests, scales of attitudes and opinions, interest indices, self-appraisal 
records, diary logs, behavior inventories, observations ot b havior, analy sis of 
autobiographical and other written or oral expressions of pupils, conterences, 
teacher observations, and reports from parents 

The technique chosen will depend upon the kind of learning which is to 
be evaluated. An objective pencil and paper test may be useful in measuring 
the acquisition ot knowledge The development ot skills or managerial ability 
can be effectively demonstrated in practical test situations Attitudes and 
values might be appraised through analysis of autobiographical and other 


written and oral expressions of pupils. Frequently, growth toward more than 
one goal is achieved through a given project. For example, the class may be 


divided into small groups for the planning, preparation, and serving of meals 
Such experiences might provide opportunity for pupils to apply their knowledge 
of good nutrition, to develop further skills in the preparation of food and the 
management of time and effort, and to improve their ability to work co 
operatively with others. To evaluate these varied aspects of growth will require 
the use of several different techniques. If considered with the other two meals 
of the day, the menu could be checked against the basic seven for nutritional 
adequacy; score cards could be set up for judging the attractiveness, palatability, 
and standard of the foods prepared; checklists might be used to evaluate 
eficiency in management and work habits in the kitchen. 

The knowledge and information acquired by pupils has traditionally had 
more attention in education than other aspects of growth, and penc il-and-paper 
tests have been more generally used than other methods of evaluation. Making 
these objective and interpreting the results accurately are still problems for 


teachers I valuating essay answers may involve highly subjective judgment, to 


which some educators object on the grounds that the results are easily misin 
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terpreted. Objectivity, may, however, be greatly increased in a variety of 
ways—by introducing problem situations it is possible to measure pupils’ ability 
to apply information, to think critically, and to reason or to weigh values. To 
illustrate, pupils may be asked to name the basic seven food groups and the 
amounts of each needed in the daily diet for normal nutrition. This would 
involve a simple recall of information. To test their ability to apply such know! 
edge they may be asked to plan a day’s meals, or the three meals of the day 
might be set up using food models on trays, and pupils asked to judge whether 
or not the meals meet the daily requirements, and to tell in what respect the 
meals may be inadequate and w hat changes would be necessary to make them 
adequate. The effectiveness of evaluation, in such an instance, would be 
greatly increased if the classroom evaluation could be supplemented by other 
techniques—perhaps a home experience in which the pupil could demonstrate 
her ability to apply the information in a practical situation 

Using evidences from home situations in evaluation. The home may, in some 
instances, provide a better place than the S¢ hool to secure practice needed for 
growth, and the evidence secured in the home situation may constitute a better 
basis for evaluation than that which is secured in the school. The following may 
serve to illustrate: Several pupils with limited experience in the preparation of 
meals wanted to improve their efficiency and management so they planned 
projects involving the preparation of the evening meal for their families for 
three weeks. Appropriate menu planning guides were used for checking the 
nutritional adequacy ot the menus and detailed records of time and cost were 
kept by the pupils. A visit to each home prov ided an opportunity tor the teacher 
to discuss the project with the girl and her family and to observe the girl at 
work on the project. Notes from the mothers, such as the following, also 
helped in the evaluation of the project. 

Jane’s meals were very satisfactory. The family thinks she is as good a cook as her 
mother. She has had greater variety in meals than when she started her project, has 
tried to prepare some new dishes for each meal. She has reduced the 
preparation by an average of 30 minutes per meal. The kitchen also is mu 
than when she used to prepare meals. 

Conferences with parents and home visits may also provide a helpful means 
for evaluating pupils needs and interests and their changes in attitudes and 
behavior. Parents give much information that will aid teachers in evaluation 
in casual conversations about their children. The scheduled conference and 
visit of the teacher to the home affords parents an opportunity to participate 
directly in planning with the school for the growth needs of their children. 
They should be encouraged to feel that without their help the school is limited 
in what it can achieve. 


Reports of parents may be supplemented by conferences with pupils, by diary 


logs, self-appraisal records, checklists, and progress reports. As an outgrowth 
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of a family relations unit, one pupil undertook a project through which she 
hoped to reduce the quarreling and improve her relationships with her younger 
brothers and sisters. At the teacher’s suggestion she kept a diary for a week, 
faithfully recording each time she became involved in a quarrel, what it was 
they quarrelled about, and what she did after the quarrel. Later she studied the 
diary with the teacher and was surprised to find that there were only five or 
six things over which she and her brothers and sisters quarreled, but that these 
recurred repeatedly. She was also helped to realize that she behaved in a very 
childish way herself—slapping the younger children, refusing to talk to anyone 
for a while, or pretending she had to work with one of her classmates and leaving 
the house. With the teacher’s help she made out a kind of check sheet, listing 
the causes of all the quarrels such as, “helping with the dishes, being sassy, 
using my things without asking.” Beside these she provided space for entering 
dates and a word or two to indicate how she behaved after the quarrel. She 
kept the check sheet a month and secured increasing satisfaction at the smaller 
number of entries she had to make on the sheet as the month progressed. 
Observation may provide some of the most valid evidence available regarding 
changed behavior. For example, the teacher may note a general improvement in 
personal appearance of her pupils following a unit in grooming; she may see 
evidences that clothes are more wisely chosen as a result of a unit on clothing 
selection; or pupils may be more courteous to adults following a school-wide 


courtesy campaign initiated as a home economics class project 


TECHNIQUES FOR EVALUATING LESS TANGIBLE ASPECTS OF GROWTH 


Listening to pupils’ comments and observing their behavior are particularly 
helpful in evaluating the maturing of social attitudes and values. Although 
attitude and value scales are available commercially, most teachers find it more 
challenging to develop their own alertness and sensitivity to the numerous ways 
in which such growth is expressed. They likewise find it interesting and stimulat- 
ing to create classroom experiences through which pupils can appraise their own 
beliefs and feelings and explore new behavior patterns. If pupils are to be 
encouraged to set goals Ww ith respect to the less tangible aspects ot growth, they 
must be afforded opportunity in the classroom for learning to analyze objectively 
their own behavior and that of others. Furthermore, they must be helped to 
find ways for achieving personal growth and for helping others to do the same 

The following experiences of one family living class are suggestive. The class 
had been studying the maturity of behavior. They were divided one day for 


group work. The teacher asked that each group choose a leader and recorder 


Mary, a popular girl in class, was apparently pleased that one of the boys whose 


attention she frequently tried to secure was one of her group, but she quite 
obviously grew annoyed when he suggested the name of another girl as group 


leader. When the girl was chosen and took over her responsibility, Mary pro- 
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ceeded to take exception to every constructive suggestion the girl made and 
argued with others in the group until everyone was thoroughly frustrated 
and angry with her. Suddenly one of them said, “Mary, you're a good example 
of what we're talking about. You're showing the fight reaction. You know 
you're put out because we didn’t choose you the leader.” Seeing an opportunity 
to draw other concrete illustrations of immature behavior from the group for 
analysis, the teacher suggested that each of them could perhaps think of recent 
situations in which they too might be said to have acted immaturely. She 
suggested that each group think of one such incident and write a brief descrip- 
tion of it without using names. In preparation for class the next day she created 
several problem situations from the incidents described. Class members were 
isked to write briefly on each of these three situations in answer to the question, 


‘What would you do?’ 


1. A boy (or girl) you have dated for three months breaks a date and you see him 
(or her) in a neighboring town with another girl (or boy) in your gang 


You arrive at school the morning following a chaperoned party, which you attended, 


and overhear certain pupils making comments that there were no chaperones present 

3. The committee has decided on a class flower and it is one you dislike intensely 
The teacher summarized the responses and the class then analyzed them with 
respect to the degree of maturity shown in the suggested solutions to the 
problems. 

“Buzz” sessions, in which a large group breaks into smaller groups of 5-10 
pupils to discuss a specific question, tend to stimulate freer discussion than can 
occur in the larger group. This technique also gives more pupils an opportunity 
for exploring and clarifying their thoughts and giving expression to them. 
Panels which bring together groups holding conflicting views may help to reveal 
attitudes and the reasons people think and feel as they do. Home economics 
teachers have brought parents and pupils together in this way to discuss con- 
troversial family problems such as the use of the family car, heavy demands 


on the family clothing budget, the choice of friends, and going steady. Role 


playing of ways situations are or can be met is often profitably used to reveal 
prejudices, habits of thinking and acting, and values that people themselves 


scarcely realize motivate their behavior. 


Home economics teachers are showing increasing ingenuity in the use of 
current magazine and newspaper stories, fiction, radio programs, advertisements, 
movies in downtown theaters, and popular recordings as aids in evaluation. 
They provide an opportunity for discussing attitudes and values on an imper- 
sonal basis, because they involve the behavior of others, but almost invariably 
lead to an analysis of personal experiences and concerns. Prejudices and super- 
stitions, the acceptance of stereotypes, and evidences of class consciousness and 
class values may be brought to the surface in such discussions. Using incidents 


from these sources helps pupils to identify important facts in social acceptance, 
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relationships with other people, and good social adjustment, and stimulates 
greater efforts to do intelligent self-appraisal. Examples drawn from radio, TV 
advertising, etc. have helped to clarify the changing roles of individuals in our 
modern society and have led pupils to a reappraisal of the traditions and values 
of family life and the contributions of cultures other than our own. The use of 
such audio and visual materials as bases for class discussions provides opportunity 
for pupils to analyze critically some of the influences which are helping to shape 
the way they think and feel and to determine the things they value. It is 
important that young people see these influences for what they are and that 


they recognize the pressures they exert on them as individuals. 


Recording and Interpreting Evidence 


Important as it is to choose suitable techniques and a variety of them in 
the process of evaluation, it is of equal if not greater importance to use the 
evidence secured to good advantage. Evaluation is too frequently regarded as 
an end in itself rather than as a means to the improvement of teaching and 
learning. Unless it is used in the further growth of pupils, evaluation has little 
value. Pupils, as partners in the teaching-learning process, usually have as much 
to learn from the evidence secured as the teacher. Parents and others who 
share in setting goals and planning an educational experience will likewise 
be interested and should help with the interpretation of results if they are to 
have a sound basis for further participation in planning. 

How to record and keep the evidence secured from a variety of sources is one 
of the problems associated with evaluation as it is made more comprehensive. 
The nature of the data secured will in part determine how this is to be done. 
Some data may be anecdotal in character, such as evidence secured from obser- 
vations of behavior, conferences, reports, and autobiographical or other material 
written by pupils. Some may be in the form of ratings, progress charts, 
numerical scores or letter grades, and project records. Teachers will need to 
decide which of the material is confidential in character and for teacher use 
only, and what may be shared with pupils, parents, and other teachers. Home 
economics teachers sometimes keep a confidential file or folder at their home 
or in some other place where it is not accessible to others. In addition to the 
conventional type of record book, many homemaking teachers also keep a 
cumulative folder for each pupil to which both teacher and pupil have access 
In it is kept the materials to be used in evaluation with the pupil. Each teacher 
will find it necessary to work out the manner of keeping records which is most 
helpful to her and best adapted to her own methods of teaching. 

The proper interpretation of results is of particular significance in the process 
of evaluation. When a variety of evidences is obtained, the relative importance 


of each must be considered. Weighing evidence concerned with attitudes 


and values in comparison with evidences of growth in knowledge and skills 
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might be a case in point. Such decisions should be made in terms of the 
relative importance of the purposes involved. If the primary purpose in a 
given experience, unit of instruction, or course is to gain information, evidence 
collected in regard to that purpose must then be given major consideration. 
It will also be necessary to consider whether the data actually provide evidence 
in relation to the purpose to which it is attributed. For example, a pupil may 
be able to list correctly the steps involved in putting in a zipper. Given the 
actual materials with which to work, she may do the job poorly. Can the 
teacher conclude from the written evidence that the pupil can put in a zipper? 
One cannot conclude that she possesses the skill to do the task just because 
she possesses the necessary information. 

Care must not only be taken that the data are properly interpreted but that 
there are adequate data from which to draw conclusions. That teachers some- 
times go beyond the data is illustrated in one teacher’s use of the following 
technique, rather popularly employed for securing evidence of social acceptance. 
The teacher asked each pupil to list three choices of persons with whom they 
would like to work. She used the results to prepare a sociogram, a graphic 
picture indicating the pupils among whom mutual choices were strongest, those 
most frequently chosen, and those least frequently chosen. It is questionable 
that she could conclude as she did, on the basis of the sociogram, that the 
one or two children in the group who were not chosen were isolates and socially 
maladjusted. Obviously, many factors might influence the choices as they 
had been made in this particular instance. Even with the added evidence she 
might obtain by repeating the procedure several times, she could perhaps do 
no more than conclude that the individual repeatedly left out had failed to 
acquire the skills needed for working co-operatively in a group or that his 
ability to contribute to group work was not recognized. 

In interpreting some types of data, such as that which may be secured from 
observations, conferences, autobiographies, and other free expressions of pupils, 
a great deal of subjective judgment may be involved. Discrimination and care- 
ful thought are needed to determine the significance of such data. Questions 
such as these might well be considered: Was the behavior or what was said 
an expression of the real thinking and feeling of the individual or was it, 
perhaps, for the teacher’s benefit or to impress someone else? Did it reveal 


actual growth or merely represent a passing reaction? 


Reporting Results of Evaluation 


Assuming there has been a more or less systematic collection and careful 
interpretation of evidence of pupils’ progress toward goals, the next step in 


the process of evaluation involves some synthesis of the evidence. Most of our 


schools require that an over-all evaluation be transmitted to the pupil, usually 


in the form of a letter grade. A few schools have moved ahead to the use of 
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a report of progress similar to the report to parents used by many of the 
teachers in the elementary schools. This method provides greater flexibility for 
reporting individual progress and removes elements of comparison and com- 
petition in the interpretation of results. Comparison of results for the indi 
vidual should be confined primarily to his own previous records. To learn to 
compete successfully against oneself is more in accord with democratic values 


than to measure one’s accomplishments against those of others. 


EVALUATING THE ADULT PROGRAM 


The emphasis in the chapter thus far has been given primarily to the problem 
of evaluation in home economics in the day-school program. Some of the same 
basic principles will apply with respect to evaluation in the adult program, even 
though the methods of obtaining evidence may have to be different. 

Although the adult program may be carried on as a part of the total school 
program, there can be considerably more flexibility in its nature than is possible 
within the day-school program. It can be more or less what those who partici- 
pate in it wish to make it. It is highly desirable, therefore, that it be planned 
and evaluated as well as executed by those who participate. The school, through 
the administrator or individual teachers, may initiate the program, but an 
advisory council, representative of various groups in the community, can 
often profitably be made responsible for much of its direction. 

A successful adult program will be one which meets the particular needs 
and interests of the people involved and contributes to making them more 
effective family and community members. Adults, whether they seek help in 
formally organized classes or the individual help of the teacher, usually have 
rather specific purposes in mind. The needs these purposes reflect may vary 
greatly. Adults should be encouraged to feel free to express their needs 
and to set their own goals for achievement. To help them experience satisfac- 
tion in progress toward the goals is the primary responsibility of the teacher. 
Fortunately, she is not faced with the problem of conforming to a pattern 
where she must evaluate the progress of one in relation to another, grade 
achievement, and assign marks. 

Some of the techniques of evaluation which have been previously dis- 
cussed would be difficult to apply in the evaluation of adult achievement 
Although adults may occasionally be asked to check information tests or to 
write brief evaluations, the traditional pencil-and-paper techniques have limited 
value. Score cards and progress charts might be useful in some instances 


Where products are made as in the case of a clothing construction unit, the 


quality of the product and the satisfaction expressed with it are probably the 


most effective evaluation. Much of the evaluation of adult progress and 


achievement depends upon observation, what satistactions are expressed, the 
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use that iS made of w hat is learned, and the extent to which there is applica 
tion beyond the classroom of what is learned 

The real barometer for measuring the success of the program is probably 
the interest of the participants, especially if that interest is reflected in con 
tinued attendance, in increasing enrollments, and in requests for more classes 
in additional aspects of homemaking. A homemaking education program for 
udults cannot be said to be really successful if it is not opening up to home 
makers opportunity to study many facets of their job. A good program for 
adults, like a good day-school program, includes offerings which deal over a 
period of years with all of the aspects of home and family living. The teacher 
of adults and others planning adult education programs in homemaking, as well 
as those concerned with the program for in-school youth, should be con- 
stantly evaluating the extent of the contributions that program is making 


to the Ww ell-being of the families in the community. 


Mother, daughter, and homemaking teacher plan together for home 
and school learning experiences 








Chapter VI 


The Home Economics Teacher 
GERTRUDE ROSKIE 


WHO IS THE HOMEMAKING TEACHER AND WHAT DOES SHE DO? 


os home economics teacher in your school is probably a recent graduate 
of one of your state institutions of higher learning. A study of what super 
visors, teacher trainers, supervising teac hers, administrators, parents, pupils, and 
beginning teachers themselves think she should do! indicates that she is likely 
to carry many responsibilities. She may serve as nutritionist for your school 
lunch program, assist with the counseling of girls in your school, participate 
in school and community projects, co-operate with other teachers in the ele- 
mentary schools and the high school on problems in family living. She may 
visit the homes of the homemaking pupils, supervise their out-of-class experi- 
ences in both home and community, assist with the adult and out-of-school 
youth programs in your school, conduct a laboratory for child care, teach 
classes in homemaking for boys, and sponsor the Future Homemaker or New 
Homemaker of America chapter. She is your consultant on planning improve- 
ments for the homemaking department. She manages her department budget. 
She works with community members, pupils, and parents in planning her home- 
making program. In addition the homemaking teacher is apt to be the person 
who is consulted about coffee and cookies for faculty meetings, the serving of 
school banquets, the mending of rips and tears, the making of costumes, and 
the stage setting for school functions. 

The homemaking teacher in a large city high school may have classes with 
heavier enrollment, but fewer out-of-class responsibilities than the teacher in 
a rural high school. The areas she teaches will be similar. She teaches the 


planning and preparation of family meals, house planning and home furnish 


ing, clothing selection and construction, child care and development, family 
and personal relationships, time and money management, home safety, and 
home nursing. She is concerned with the education of pupils in the things that 


make for better home and family living. 


WHAT KIND OF A PERSON IS SHE? 


Like other teachers in our school system, the homemaking teacher is likely 


to come from a middle-class home, and to be a graduate of our public schools 
1 Roskie, Gertrude The Homemaking Program for Beginning Teachers, unpublished doctor's dis 
sertation at Stanford University 
Gertrude Roskie is Professor of Home Economics in charge of Home Economics Educa 
tion, Montana State College, Bozeman, Montana 
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and colleges. The responsibilities of her job demand that she be a person of 
sincerity and integrity and that she have physical and emotional stability. Her 
close association with families makes these qualities of special importance if 
home-school co-operation on problems of home and family living is to result. 
Her program is likely to be sufficiently informal to enable her to know each 
of her pupils well. Here, too, sincerity, integrity, and stability are important 

A homemaking education program needs a teacher who likes people and 
wants to see them improve their lot. She should be able to gain the confidence 
of pupils, parents, and others. This is important in a classroom program which 
provides experiences dealing with home and family living, but it is even more 
important in her visits to homes, her guidance of home projects, and her study 
with parents of those home and community needs which the program should 
encompass. 

Because of the importance of democratic home living in a democratic country, 
she, as a teacher of homemaking, should be skilled in working democratically 
with others. This will mean belief in the worth of the individual, respecting 
and using the ideas of pupils and parents. It will involve ability to do critical 
thinking, to choose wise leaders, and to organize efforts of a group so as to 
attain the goals of the group. It means, also, ability to communicate ideas to 
others in ways that will be effective and result in co-operation. 

As a home economics teacher she would have developed judgment and skill 
in the phases of homemaking which she will teach. She would demonstrate skill 
in managing her own time and resources, and judgment in human relations. 
She would use principles of design in her dress and follow principles of nutrition 
in her food habits 

She would be the kind of person who sees home economics as a part of the 
total school program, has an appreciation for the contribution to education of 
other subject matter areas, and is willing and eager to make her own special 


contribution to the school and to the community. She would not set herself 


apart from other teachers nor from community organizations, but, with the 


help of her administrator, she would use judgment in deciding where her 


education, experience, and special talents may be most useful. 


WHAT HAS BEEN HER TRAINING? 


The job of homemaking involves many manipulative skills, aptitude in varied 
human relationships, and judgment in numerous management problems. For 
these reasons the home economics teacher should be able to help her pupils 
with the various skill jobs in homemaking such as food preparation, clothing 
construction, and also be able to help her pupils solve their problems in the 
areas of human relationships, home management, child care, housing, consumer 
buying, and family health in their homes as well as in the classroom. From 


one third to one fourth of her college program will usually be devoted to home 
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economics preparation in such subjects as the above. In each subject area, she 
should have become familiar with the recent findings of research and have 
experience in critical thinking and in solving problems occurring and likely 
to occur in modern home living. 

In addition, from one third to one fourth of her program will have been 
devoted to a study of the basic science and art principles which underlie much 
of homemaking. This background usually includes sociology, economics, psy 
chology, physical and biological science, and art. 

Another part of her preparation besides home economics and basic science 
and art courses is often called general education. This includes preparation in 
English, history, and perhaps music, language, or mathematics. In some insti 
tutions, science and art are also taught as a part of general education. If this 
were true in the institution she attended, as much as fifty per cent of her 
college program may have been devoted to general education. 

The colleges are attempting through such a program to fit their home eco 
nomics students for professional employment in home economics and also for 
home and family living. Teachers in training are being given preparation for 
homemaking at the same time that they are learning to teach homemaking 
classes. ‘The pre-service education of home economics teachers is designed to help 
them assume their role as leaders rather than directors. It is likely to be realistic 
and practical. 

The homemaking teacher needs to have had practical experience in home 
making. This may have been obtained in her parents’ home or in her own 
home. The college home economics staff may have encouraged and supervised 
such experience. Most college home economics departments have a home manage- 
ment house in which a family-size group of students live for several weeks 
assuming all the responsibilities of the organization and management of the 
household and of the family relationships. Often this “family” includes a child 
and in a few cases a man. Some college home economics students have practical 
experience in the home of someone else. A number have had work experience 
outside the home. 

Homemaking teachers need to know how to work with both youth and 
adults and with organizations and agencies in homes and communities. They 
need ability in public relations. They need to be well-rounded individuals, well 
adjusted family and community members. The homemaking teacher in your 
school has no doubt had some opportunities for actual experience with adult 
homemaking classes, community agencies and organizations. Many colleges 
have courses in methods of teaching adults or community relationships in which 


to provide such experiences. Others provide opportunities in education courses, 


sociology courses, family lite courses, or the community activities of the depart 
ment itself. The homemaking teacher may have had opportunities to work 


with youth in family centered situations. One college enlisted the co-operation 
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of faculty families with small children who made it possible for home economics 
students to spend a half day each week in their homes. The experiences were 
carefully planned, carried out, and evaluated by the students, the parents, and 
the college teacher. Some schools give students an opportunity to work with 
youth groups in the community such as 4-H, Girl Scouts, church clubs, and 
Future Homemakers. Such broad experience is designed to help fit prospective 
teachers for a wide range of contributions to families and communities. 

Just as the home economics teacher needs a realistic, practical training in 
homemaking she needs life-like professional preparation. If she is to be able 
to carry on the type of program described in preceding chapters, she needs 
training and experience in suiting the program on the interests and abilities 
of pupils. She should know how to plan and work co-operatively. If she is to 
be a resource person in the school, she needs a broad background of information 
ind skills and experience in working with people. 

Her professional preparation—absorbing ten to fifteen per cent of her college 
program—will include such courses as principles of education, educational 
psychology or human growth and development, the place of the school in 
society, methods of teaching home economics, and supervised teaching in home 
economics and sometimes in other areas. Her supervised teaching will usually 
be in several aspects of home economics at different grade levels. It will also 
provide opportunity to participate in several activities of the school, home, and 
community. She has probably had six to eight weeks of student teaching away 
from the college in a community similar to one in which she may teach. This 
experience will have been organized to help her gain skill and judgment in finding 
the needs of pupils and their families, in developing goals, in guiding pupils’ 
growth in different phases of home living, and in becoming conscious of human 
relationships and ways to meet the needs of people. 

As research in psychology has made clear the powerful influence which the 
early years have on the formation of personality, the responsibility of the family 
and the school for developing individuals who can function effectively as 
democratic citizens has had increased emphasis in home economics education 
programs. Home economics teacher training institutions are trying to meet 
this challenge through grounding in the social sciences, including psychology 
and human relations; through opportunities for students to participate demo- 
cratically in campus and community activities; and through democratically 


organized classroom experiences in college. The student teaching experiences 


usually give prospective teachers opportunities to work democratically with 


pupils, school staff, parents, and community members. 
The homemaking teacher in your school, although she may be young and 
probably has had but four years of college preparation, has had practical experi 


ence in the problems of homemaking, of teaching, and of community living 
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Colleges cannot graduate finished teachers. The first position and each succeed 


ing position is a training situation for the development of the teacher. 


HOW CAN SHE GROW ON THE JOB? 


Because the homemaking teacher is probably a recent college graduate she 


particularly needs help from administrators and supervisors. She probably greatly 


desires such assistance though she may be reluctant to seek it lest her inade 


quacies be found out. The school administrator who understands the home 


making program can give valuable guidance to the teacher of home economics 
A recent study made by a committee of the American Vocational Associa 
tion shows that home economics teachers who were happy on their jobs reported 
supervision from their principal or superintendent and home economics 
supervisor. 
More of the teachers with high school-satisfaction scores tended to report super 


vision by the principal or superintendent and the home economics supervisor, and a 


th ervision they received 


much larger percentage of this group than any other 
was helpful 


In other words, teachers seem to be better satisfied when they have supervison an 


more teachers found supervision helpful when they were supervised by city or count 
supervisors of home economics only or by the principal or superintendent and the home 
economics supervisor 

More of the teachers said that the supervision they had was adequate (62.5%) tha 
said it was helpful (47.4%). Here again the largest percentage of teachers reporting 
adequate supervision were in the group supervised by the superintendent or principal and 
the home economics supervisor 

It would seem, then, that these teachers tended to find supervision more satisfying 


when they were supervised by a home economics supervisor close at hand and m 


satisfying when the local school administrator shared in the supervision with the home 
economics supervisor.” 

It is interesting to note that teachers who had no supervision said that their 
administrators were not interested in improving the home economics depart 
ment, while those who were being supervised by the principal or superintendent 
and the home economics supervisor said their administrators were interested 
in improving the home economics department. 

In Chapter VIII the many contributions of the high-school principal or other 
administrator to the home economics program are described. The concept of 
supervision described there is that of doing something with the teacher—not fo 
her. A teacher needs the support of someone who has confidence in her and 
really cares whether she is happy on her job and growing in it 

The alert administrator is ever aware of needs his teacher may have for 
specific professional help from one who is also a specialist in her area of subject 
matter. When these needs arise, the administrator and teacher mzy request 

2 Home Economics Research Committee. Factors Affecting the Satisfactions of Home Economics Teache 


Washington 5, D. ¢ American Vocational As ation, Ir AVA R arch B tin N 1, Ma 
1948. pp. 38-39 
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1 visit from the home economics supervisor and plan for questions which they 
would like to discuss with her. The help may be in organizing a program based 
on the needs of youth and adults in the community, it may be consultation 
on teaching procedures, on use of space and equipment, on new texts and 
reference materials, or on any one of a number of problems. 

In many states, departments of education and teacher training institutions 
work together to offer a variety of types of in-service training in home eco- 
nomics. Some institutions employ an itinerant teacher trainer to work with 
teachers on the job. Such help can be invaluable if the administrator and 
teacher welcome it. The state department and teacher training institutions 
offer opportunity for curriculum study and group preparation of teaching 
materials. They edit and distribute program helps. They may offer extension 
courses during the year and they plan a summer school program particularly 
designed to benefit high-school teachers. They sponsor conferences and work- 
shops on pertinent topics and are available on request to assist with all phases 
of the homemaking program. 

Valuable training for the teacher can be provided through attendance at 
educational conferences and meetings—local, state, and national. Such meet- 
ings are those of the national and state education associations, the American 
ind state vocational associations, the American and state home economics asso- 
ciations, the Future or New Homemakers of America, and the various confer- 
ences arranged by state and local departments of education and vocational edu- 
cation. They offer opportunities for the teacher to grow on the job. Many 
administrators are coming to feel that such meetings and conferences are so 


valuable in the professional growth of their teacher and so stimulating to their 


school program that they are encouraging their teachers to participate. Such 


participation gives the teacher a feeling of security because it provides addi- 
tional preparation for her job and the opportunity to grow professionally and 
personally. 

Because there is a shortage of homemaking teachers, the home economics 
teacher in your school may have had only the experience she was able to get 
previous to and during the time she was working on her bachelor’s degree. 
Even if she may remain in your community only a year or two, her contribution 
is important. In order to grow on the job and be as successful as possible for 
the length of her tenure, she must have your assistance and encouragement and 


that of the state department of home economics education. 


CAN YOU REPLACE THE HOMEMAKING TEACHER IN YOUR SCHOOL? 


There is a high turnover among home economics teachers and the demand 
exceeds the supply. This situation has been true over a period of years and in 
most of the United States. In a number of states some homemaking depart- 


ments are closed each year because teachers cannot be found and others are 
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handicapped by a continuous succession of beginning teachers. Schools in more 
favored areas have less trouble in securing teachers. There are a number of 
reasons for the shortage of homemaking teachers. Not enough teachers are 
being graduated. Many leave the field to be married or to rear families. How- 
ever, each year some go into other positions because the home economics teacher 
in the small high school is so often asked to carry such a heavy load of respon 
sibilities that she does not get satisfaction from a job well done. In some states 
homemaking teachers may command higher salaries than other high-school 
teachers because the supply does not meet the demand and because they are 
often employed for more months of the year. 

Increased enrollments in the elementary schools now point toward an 
increased need for home economics teachers in the future. Greater interest in 
the Life Adjustment Program in high schools and emphasis on education for 
home and family living for all pupils will increase the loads of home economics 
teachers. Many high schools now offer family life courses for boys and girls 
and more administrators are trying to provide some education for home and 
family living to all secondary-school pupils. 

Serious consideration needs to be given to this problem of the supply of home 
economics teachers. Since teaching recruits will come from high schools, 
the administrators and teachers have a responsibility for calling the attention 
of high-school youth to the opportunities for college training in home eco 
nomics. Married homemakers living in your community who have degrees 
in home economics education can sometimes be secured for full-time or part- 
time teaching positions. Although occasional boards of education look with 
disfavor upon employing married teachers, in some states as high as sixty-six 
per cent of the home economics teachers are married. Many administrators 
have found that married women make particularly good homemaking teachers 
The American Vocational Association study referred to above indicates that a 
higher percentage of married than single teachers liked their jobs, and felt that 
they had a pleasant social life in the community. Their families were willing 
to make adjustments which helped them carry their combined jobs. They 
felt that they could be reasonably successful teachers in addition to being 
reasonably successful homemakers. The published report of this study states, 
"On the whole, then, the reactions of the married, widowed, and single teachers 
furnished little or no justification for unfavorable attitudes toward the employ- 
ment of married teachers.”’* 

Your chances of replacing the homemaking teacher in your school will be 


increased if more high-school youth can be helped to see the satisfactions and 


opportunities which teaching homemaking brings and decided to prepare them- 


selves for this profession, and if qualified married women can be employed. 


8 Home Economics Research Committee. Op. cit., p. 85 
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The homemaking teacher in your school is concerned with the education of 
pupils in the things that make for better home and family living. To carry 
this job she needs to be the sincere, stable, dedicated type of person that is 
needed to promote our democratic way of life. She has had basic training and 
ome practical experience in the problems of homemaking, of teaching, and of 
community living. She needs to grow on her job and she needs the assistance, 
co-operation, and encouragement of her administrators, supervisors, and fellow 


teachers. Except in city systems she may not stay in the profession long and 


her place must be filled with another young person recruited for training from 


the ranks of present high-school pupils or by a qualified homemaker who may 


be able to stay longer in the position 








A homemaking pupil demonstrates to her parents at an “open house” 
her skill at the ironer 











Chapter VII 


Teaching Conditions Conducive to a 
Functional Home Economics Program 


CATHERINE T. DENNIS 


CHOOSING FURNISHINGS AND EQUIPMENT TO ACHIEVE 


PURPOSES OF 1HE PROGRAM 


aw teacher, important as she is in the learning situation, is not the only 
factor in it. Just as the history teacher uses maps and museums and the 
dramatics teacher an auditorium and costumes, the home economics teacher needs 
space and equipment suited to the curriculum and the purposes with which 
she is dealing. As has been indicated many times in this publication, home 
economics rests on the beliefs that satisfying family living is essential to the 
well-being of every individual and that there is no substitute for happy 
family relations. These beliefs are the very core of the homemaking education 
program. Moreover, helping pupils understand their personal development and 
their contributions toward happy, wholesome family life today can become 
the background for well-adjusted families of tomorrow. The over-arching 
purpose of home economics is to help individuals and families find solutions 
to problems related to their personal and home living. It follows that a home 
like atmosphere and home-like equipment which provides facilities for teaching 
all phases of home living are needed in home economics teaching. 

A study was made in February, 1947, of factors affecting the satisfaction 
of home economics teachers.! Out of a sample of over 4,000 teachers repre- 
senting forty-six states, it was found that there was a significant correlation 
between an adequately equipped department and the job satisfaction of the 
home economics teacher. Even though the study was made as recently as the 
period immediately following the last world war, it was surprising to learn 
that nearly two thirds of the teachers (60.8 per cent) said they worked in 
departments equipped only for foods and clothing. The teachers reported also 
that poor arrangement of “fixed” equipment added to their teaching load 
One third of the teachers said there were no plans for improving their depart 
ment. Leaders in home economics have been working for years to develop 


a broad homemaking program, but it is almost impossible to teach such a 
1 Home Economics Research Committee. Factors Affecting the Satisfactions of Home Economics Teacher 
Washington 5, D. C American Vocational Association, Inc., AVA Research Bulletin No. 3, May 
1948. pp. 38-39 
Catherine T. Denuis is State Supervisor of Home Economics, Raleigh, North Carolina 
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program in a situation where equipment is poorly arranged, inadequate, or for 
some phases, completely lacking. During the last five to eight years, many 
new schools have been built and many other home economics departments 
have been remodeled. This construction involves major expenditures for com- 
munities. It is important that the equipment and furnishing in departments be 
durable and adequate for developing programs in line with modern trends and 
needs of communities 

It is well understood that the problems of homemakers are varied and occur 
in many areas. In planning a department, however, this fact is sometimes 
yverlooked. It is difficult to make such problems as those concerned with 
laundry, care of the sick, child development, and family relations realistic 
without facilities with which to work. There are certain kinds of equipment 
which will be used only on occasion and can be stored when not in use. Such 
items as children’s toys and books, a bed and other items needed in case of 


IIness, and canning equipment might come in this category 


THE TEACHING ENVIRONMENT 
Equipment and Furnishings 


Teaching situations in the school are usually considered most effective when 
furnishings and equipment are in keeping with standards attainable in the 
community. If the department is simple yet attractive, and if the equipment 
; up-to-date but not elaborate, it can become an instrument for helping families 
see ways of improving their homes without an undue expenditure of money. 
Working in a home economics department where the standards of furnishings 
nd equipment are much above those one might look forward to ow ning can 
be a discouraging and a frustrating experience for pupils. On the other hand, 


1 department with out-moded equipment, inefficient tools, and dilapidated 


furniture could have little appeal or offer little stimulus to improving the 


physical conditions of homes in the community. 

A large outlay of money is not needed to provide a pleasant atmosphere for 
vorking. Ingenuity, enthusiasm, careful planning, and co-operation will produce 
worth-while returns. While it is true that larger basic pieces of equipment do 
equire a sizeable outlay of money, especially when departments are equipped 
for the first time, in many instances where a department is being remodeled, 
some of the equipment in good condition may be used and parts of discarded 
pieces may be salvaged for certain purposes. As an example of this, one 
ngenious teacher directed the construction of a clothes drier from the lumber 
f an old cabinet, the motor of an out-of-date refrigerator, and an electric 
fan. Another used the lumber from discarded equipment and inexpensive 
articles from local stores to build much of the play equipment for the unit 


on child development. 
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It is desirable that the equipment, furnishings, and arrangement in the home 
economics department be planned in terms of both teaching and learning. 
For example, a department might have both a “U” and an “L” shaped kitchen; 
tile, wood, formica, and linoleum drain board coverings; improvised and ready 
made toys for children; and painted and natural finished surfaces. Opportunity 
might also be provided for testing certain materials and equipment in the 
home economics department. A study could be made of the wear and tear 
created by the scuffing of shoes on different floor surfaces such as wood, 
linoleum, cork, rubber, and cement tile. Also, the effects of different types of 
cleaning materials and equipment might be analyzed 

The many demands on modern living necessitate the best utilization of 


time, energy, and space in the home. Not only are increasing numbers of women 


occupying the dual position of homemaker and wage earner, but many high 


school girls are also earning money after school hours and on Saturday. This 
has made it increasingly important to provide furnishings that are easily cared 
for and simple in line and design. It is desirable, therefore, that some of the 
newer types of labor-saving equipment be found in departments so that pupils 
have opportunity to work with them and develop judgment in their selection, 
use, and care. Major appliances found in the home involve a large family invest 
ment. Obviously, providing opportunity to learn how to choose appliances and 
use them is an important responsibility of home economics instruction. It is 
conceivable, therefore, that the home economics department be used as a labora 
tory where families in the community get help in solving various problems 
related to home furnishings, equipment, and arrangement. Those who work 
in the department should also get enjoyment and satisfaction from working in 
well-planned and attractive surroundings 

When funds are limited, the department may be furnished gradually and a 
long-time plan may be made for the addition of equipment within definite 
periods. Such a guide will help prevent the “hit or miss” purchase based upon 
immediate or personal desires. Due to frequent changes in both teaching and 
administrative personnel, it is wise to have several copies of the plan filed 
in the office of the principal, superintendent, supervisor, and department for 
future use in a variety of ways. For example, the home economics teacher 
may wish to plan with pupils for additions in equipment in terms of an annual 
budget. The administrator may wish to evaluate the program in terms of needed 
equipment and make modifications in light of changing conditions. It is, 
therefore, important that the long-time plans for department improvement be 


accessible to all those concerned 


Color and Accessories 


The atmosphere of homemaking can often be caught from the atmosphere 


of the home economics department. The wise use of color in a room can help 
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to provide an inviting atmosphere of warmth, friendliness, and cheerful hos- 
pitality. These characteristics should be easily discerned in the homemaking 
by those who use it. Since the department contains so many types and kinds 
of equipment the use of color is very important. Light, dull color will con- 
tribute to a feeling of spaciousness, unity, and restfulness. Color can have 
the effect of making a room dark and depressing, or light and cheerful. 
Intense, brilliant colors when restricted to small decorative details may give 
life to a room while, if used in large areas, they may be tiring. The location 
of the department should play an important part in the selection of color. It 
is desirable that expert advice be sought in this matter. Pupils have shown great 
responsiveness to color in terms of social behavior. 

Much of the charm and home-like appearance of the department will be the 
result of wise choice and artistic use of accessories. Lamps, pictures, pottery, 
curtains, and other articles of useful and decorative nature can be used 
effectively or they can clutter up the department. Interesting textures can also 
add to the attractiveness of a room. In color, texture, and design, accessories 
should accent or support the main theme or style of the decoration chosen for 
the department. Pleasing arrangements should not be confined to the living 
center only but should also be found throughout the department. For example, 
in open shelf in a unit kitchen, a book case and comfortable chair in the cloth- 
ing room, an interesting picture above the teacher’s desk, growing plants and 
flower arrangements in simple containers adding life and interest to a depart- 
ment. It is often possible to create beauty through the use of plants and ever- 
greens found in the local community. A department which contains color 
ind interesting accessories adds to the pupils’ satisfaction and interest in learn- 
ing and make possible unconscious absorption of ideas which may later be 


reflected in the homes of the community. 


Climate of Human Relations 


In addition to the atmosphere which is created by physical surroundings, 
there is an emotional climate which grows out of human relations. It is not 
only important that relationships between pupils themselves and between pupils 
snd teacher be free of tensions and pressures but also that there be an attitude 
of “‘we-ness” on the part of all. To the extent that individuals participate in 
the creation of the physical surroundings as in other phases of the program will 


they identify themselves with it. Not only do pupils learn about quality, cost, 


uppropriateness, and upkeep of furnishings through active participation in 


choice making, but they also come to feel a sense of pride in the department. 


In one specific situation the teacher and high-school pupils decided that some 
breakfast tables and chairs were needed in their laboratory. They were given 
a definite amount of money to spend and decided, after some investigation, to 


buy unfinished pieces which they could finish themselves. The group consulted 








St. George, Utah, High School provides facilities where a radio program on 
careers in home economics by high-school pupils can be presented 
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Space is provided where mothers may learn about the homemaking 


program during a visit to the school 
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tions for high-school pupils and for-adults in the community. The teacher 
might well use a local advisory committee, for while her ideas about color, 
equipment, and arrangement are important, the department belongs to the 
community. Moreover, costly errors may be prevented when joint planning 
is done by all those interested in the project. Final decisions are usually made 
by the administrator and the school board, but getting the ideas of many people 
before final commitments are made will be helpful. To the extent that the 
community is brought into the decisions which affect the department, they 


will have a vital interest in it. 


Types of Departments 


Many combinations of rooms are to be found in homemaking departments 
throughout the country, but the type most commonly found in the smaller 
schools is the all-purpose room. This consists of one large room equipped for 
teaching all phases of homemaking. The all-purpose room is so designed that 
it is possible for the teacher to develop a well-rounded program. In such a 
room she can supervise a variety of activities which may be going on simul- 
taneously, or she can work with a group on only one phase of homemaking. 
An all-purpose room will require more floor space than either a foods or cloth- 
ng laboratory taken individually, but not as much space as two rooms together 
would require. There is a saving also in the amount of equipment needed since 
many pieces of furniture may have dual use. For example, tables may be used 
interchangeably for the service of family-size meals, the cutting of garments, 
and for general class grouping in discussions. Chairs may also be selected for 
dual use to avoid duplication. The same chairs may be used around discussion 
tables, dining tables, and at sewing machines. A further advantage of the all- 
purpose room is that the room itself tends to place emphasis upon broad experi- 
ences in homemaking rather than upon the development of one or two particu- 
lar skills. It is desirable that these factors be kept in mind, even for schools 
in which more than one homemaking teacher is employed. In the environment 
of an all-purpose laboratory, the equipment itself conveys the idea of wholeness 
rather than fragmentation. Not only are there facilities for helping pupils 
develop various kinds of skills but also for helping them develop judgment and 
the art of living together. For example, a discussion center and a living area 


suggest problem solving and co-operative effort in a variety of ways. 


The multiple-room department consists of two or more rooms. One is usually 


furnished with equipment required for teaching all phases of foods and nutrition, 


laundry, home safety, and home management—including adequate storage 
Another room is usually furnished for the teaching of clothing and textiles, 
home furnishings and crafts, child care and development, home care of the 
sick, and family relationships. There may be a living area included in each 


room or there may be a separate room furnished as a living-dining area. Some 
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high schools are providing additional space for a play school in connection with 
the homemaking program. If no separate space is available for a play school, 
storage facilities for equipment used during child development units should be 
provided and a flexible plan should be worked out for the placement of this 
equipment in the department. In other words, planned space is needed for 
activities in connection with the study of child development. 

A third type of home economics department is the homemaking cottage 
In this case, a building separate from the regular school building is used for 
the homemaking department. It may include an all-purpose laboratory in addi 
tion to several smaller rooms for specific activities, such as living-dining area, 
bedroom, and bath. This plan offers an opportunity for much flexibility in 
teaching homemaking since it typifies more readily a home situation. However, 
this type of department has some disadvantages. It may tend to segregate the 
department from the total school. When informal discussion takes place 
between faculty members, the home economics teacher may not be present 
When announcements are made she may miss them. Pupils and faculty not 
in the department may seldom have contact with it. If the building was not 
originally constructed as a homemaking cot age, the division of space in it may 
not lend itself to activities of groups the size of home economics classes. Also, 
the separate building is usually more expensive, both in construction and upkeep, 
than a department housed in the school building. 

A furthe. word about location of the space is important. The department 
should ke located on or above the ground floor but not above the second. First- 
floor departments are accessible and are convenient from many standpoints 
Fo: example, groceries and perhaps other supplies will be delivered to the depart- 
ment and garbage will have to be removed. A first-floor location adds to the 
convenience in each case. The cost of installing utilities will be lower on the 
first floor than any other location. Furthermore, the home economics depart 
ment is often the most hospitable and inviting place in the building and if 


conveniently located can lend a desirable atmosphere to the whole school 


Safety Factors To Be Considered 


Statistics indicate that in America more accidents occur in homes than in 
any other place. For this reason, safety is one of the first factors to be con 
sidered in planning and arranging a functional homemaking department. No 
matter how many safety precautions are taken into consideration in planning 


and arranging a department, accidents cannot be eliminated unless those using 


the department understand and practice safety. This means that an educational 


program should be carried on continuously so that pupils will become aware 
of similar hazards in their homes and on the farm. Below are a few reminders 
which should help those planning departments give adequate thought to the 


safety of individuals using them: 
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be designed rt ’ ym late the var py 


should be located for safety as well as convenience 


should be provided to draw off fumes when gas or oi 


ild be provided for supplies, equipment, and materials 


abinets should be provided for combustible materials 


that become slippery when wet are a hazard and should be avoided 


USING THE ENVIRONMENT EFFECTIVELY IN TEACHING 


Effective use of the resources in the homemaking department is one charac- 
teristic of a home economics program which really helps individuals and families 
solve problems related to their personal, home, and community living. A few 
llustrations of how the homemaking department may be used in providing 
earning experiences in home management are listed below: 


rrangements and types of equipment and challenge pupils to 


Arrange storage the department to show a y of arrangements in 


to accessibility of items 


experiences with various types of small cooking equipment and tools, serving 
or household accessories in 
to help them develop judgment as to the cost and relative advantages and disad 


order to acquaint pupils with availab’e varieties 


tages of each 


4. Plan experience wing tools and equipment in 
me efficient organi: 

Prolong the life of household equipment and furnishings in the department through 
1uOUS repair and upkeep 

Determine appropriate methods of cleaning various items in the department such 


wk surfaces, furniture, draperies, rugs, equipment, and utensils 


Plan a time schedule for upkeep of the department. “A place for th 


ev ry ne af 
ts place” may be a guide to follow both in planning storage for the depart- 
of housekeeping. Study the time required with different 
and with various tools 

the different h 


1e depart 


the enr 


p judgment 

Obviously a home economics department cannot be equipped to provide for 
ll experiences needed in the study of homemaking. The wise teacher will, there- 
fore, use resources which are available in the community. 


the 


As she comes to know 
community, she will discover such resources as new homes, housing projects, 


tores, factories, surveys concerning the community, specialists who may give 
onsultant services, and the families and home situations of her pupils 

The school administrator can play an important part in the development 
f a functioning homemaking program by working with the teacher in develop 
ng all aspects of the program in the classroom, in locating and in using com- 
munity resources, in interpreting the program to the community, and through 


words of encouragement and commendation to the teacher and her pupils. 








Chapter VIII 


Opportunities and Responsibilities of the 
Principal and Other Administrators 


J. P. CAUSEY 


PLANNING THE PROGRAM 


A HOME economics teacher needs the help of her administrator in planning 
a well-rounded program adapted to the needs of the community. A well-rounded 
homemaking program centers around personal living and home and family living. 
It is concerned with building better homes, more stable families, and with gain- 
ing richer family living for all people. A homemaking program that achieves 
these goals is probably the result of co-operative planning on the part of the 
teacher, parents, administrators, and other community leaders. 

Planning the homemaking program is the major responsibility of the principal 
and teacher, but they must keep in mind that good programs are planned with 
and not for people. They must agree on the educational goals in terms of home 
and school situations and co-operate in attaining them. These goals, which 
are planned for a long period of time, must be continuously evaluated and 
revised as situations change. The actual use of the plan is the function of the 
teacher. The principa! plans with the teacher to adapt the homemaking program 
to meet local needs by (1) locating local resources which have sound educational 
value, (2) using local resources in planning educational experiences that will 
improve local situations, and (3) evaluating experiences in the light of edu 
cational objectives that have been mutually accepted. He should help the 
beginning teacher, or the teacher who is new in the school and community, 
to get an overview of the school program and of the homemaking program 
already in progress. He should discuss her responsibilities with her and explain 
procedures in routine matters such as the budget and other financial problems. 
The principal is of assistance to the teacher in planning the program when 
he has a genuine desire to be helpful and when he makes his suggestions definite 
and constructive. His attitude toward planning with the teacher ensures success 
or failure in helping her. A teacher is handicapped without the leadership 
and encouragement of the principal. It would be difficult, if not impossible, 
for the new teacher to plan a homemaking program that would fit into the total 


school program without his guidance. 


J. P. Causey is Principal of the Oak Ridge High School, Oak Ridge, Louisiana. 
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To the extent that the administrator works with home economics teachers 
and others in planning the homemaking program he will gain an understanding 
of it and be able to contribute to the development of an effective program. 
His work with the home economics teacher and others in planning the program 
gives him an overview of what is being done in homemaking that contributes 
to the goals of the total school program. The experiences of working together 
toward common goals strengthen human relations and bring about individual 
growth and development. The administrator who has had these kinds of 
experiences usually can offer suggestions for making the program more effec- 
tive. Co-operative planning enables the teacher to get a better understanding 
of her responsibilities in directing a functional program. It also helps her to 
see the contribution of homemaking to the educational goals of the school, 
opens up new fields of service to the school and community, and provides 
opportunity to evaluate the needs of those groups in the school and community 
to which the homemaking program can be of service. 

Co-operative planning makes it possible for the administrator to contribute 
to the development of an effective program. He can systematize work, use time 
advantageously, and keep the program within limitations of what can be done. 
The administrator who participates in planning can help integrate home eco- 
nomics with other areas in the school program. As he works co-operatively 
with the teacher in planning the homemaking program, he helps her to use 
information available concerning the needs of youth and adults in the com- 
munity. When, in addition, he knows the background, training, talents, 
interests, and abilities of each teacher, he is in a position to utilize the worth 
and services of homemaking in all subject matter areas. This is his responsibility. 
The principal who has the philosophy that every teacher in the school has 
something to give and a place to fill makes sure that subjects are integrated 
and that home economics plays the part it should in unifying the school curricu- 
lum and in the realization of the objectives of the school. Only with the help 
of the school administrator working with all of the teachers in the school, with 
parents, and with pupils can a home economics program be developed that 
will really serve the people of the community through bringing about changes 
in homes. 

SCHEDULING 

What the principal and his faculty believe to be the function of education 

will determine to a large degree the courses offered and the facility with which 


boys and girls may take courses suited to their needs. If the staff conceives of 


its job as providing for the needs, interests, abilities, and aptitudes of all, then 


the faculty will work together on problems that must be attacked co-operatively. 
Probably one of the first problems for such joint study will center around the 
belief that all boys and girls need experiences in homemaking, some more than 


others. The faculty should help determine what are the needs of every indi- 
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vidual pupil; help plan for experiences in the classroom, the home, and _ thx 
community that they believe will meet his needs; and, by thinking together, 
provide a workable daily program that permits each pupil to choose the courses 
best suited to his individual needs and purposes. In its planning, the faculty 
might consider courses which will provide pupils with needed help with their 
homemaking and family living problems and offer such courses at a time when 
many pupils, both boys and girls, can take them. 

As a faculty works on these problems, with parents and pupils participating, 
a need for changes in the daily and weekly schedules of both pupils and teachers 
will probably become apparent. New understandings, gained through group 
discussions and experiences, will cause the administrator and staff members 
to realize the desirability of arranging for periods of varying lengths depending 
upon the purposes and plans of the teacher and pupils in a given area. Making 
arrangements for such flexibility might be done in one of several ways. Some 
faculties meet each morning and discuss their plans for the day, then make 


adjustments in the sc hedule which will prov ide for some periods to extend longer 


than others n order to meet special needs of certain groups that day. A few 
schools follow this practice: the faculty meets at planned intervals and each 
teacher presents his tentative plans for the next several weeks. Some teachers 
who have planned for pupil experiences in the community need a larger block 
of time. Other teachers who work with these same pupils arrange schedules so 
that they do not need to meet these particular groups during this period of time 
Later on they will have an opportunity to work with their groups in the same 
way if extra time is needed 

Many teachers have found that, by working in large blocks of time, times 
when the pupils are working with other teachers can be utilized for holding 
conferences with individual pupils—thus providing for constructive guidance 
for all who need it. Good working relationships among the teachers are essential 
if wholesome development of each pupil is to be achieved. Achieving and main 
taining such relationships are tasks which fall largely upon the administrator 

A home economics program W hich 1s endeavoring to stimulate pupils to work 
on problems in their homes and in the community cannot function effectively 
within the limitations of a schedule arranged only for classroom experiences 
A flexible schedule and interclass co-operation become essential if the needs 
of youth and the community are to be served. A good flexible schedule might 
include some time for teaching adult groups during the day if the needs 
of the community are to be met. 

The acceptance of pupil employment and work experiences as a part of edu 
cation has necessitated radical changes in the length of the school day and in 
the scheduling of classes. If the school assumes the responsibility for making it 


possible for each pupil to pursue courses which seem best suited to his ability, 


his occupational plan, his personal interests, and the conditions of his present 
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and future life as a citizen, worker, and family member, then the schedule must 
be so flexible that it can be adjusted to the needs of all. Faculty members must 
work together day by day learning more about their pupils and making the 
necessary adjustments. Flexibility of scheduling is only the first step. Flexibility 
of classroom instruction will determine the degree to which each individual 
finds satisfaction 


SIZE OF CLASSES IN RELATION TO SPACE 


The administrator, in the final analysis, has the responsibility for deciding 
what size classes may be. It is his prerogative to judge how the space available 
may be used to best advantage for a maximum number of pupils. His problem 
is to make it possible for effective teac hing to take place, so that maximum learn- 
ing on the part of each pupil will result. The optimum size for classes is 
determined by the numbers of pupils in relation to space and by the program, 
activities, location, equipment, and organization of the department, not only 
within itself but also in relation to its place in the entire school plant and 
in community life. 

A close relationship exists between the quality of the program and the 
physical environment. A department is well planned when it provides the 
best facilities possible for the accomplishment of purposes desired. Good plan- 
ning, therefore, will result in a setting for class activities that will develop 
initiative, self-confidence, leadership, co-operation, judgment, efficiency in 
management, good study habits, certain skills, clear thinking on the part of 
pupils, and a sense of accomplishment on the part of both the teacher and 
the pupil 

An attractive, well-planned department is a source of pride to the com 
munity and administrator as well as to the teacher and pupils. Good planning 
requires that all of the people responsible for the department as a part of its 
entire program of service have a part in the planning, but care needs to be 
observed that individuals who participate be informed, and be both able and 
willing to do co-operative planning. It seems reasonable to assume that those 
who use the space should have the chief responsibility for making decisions 
regarding its use. Some of the factors that influence the planning for adequate 
and satisfactory space and equipment are: 

l. A knowledge of the ymmunity, its economic status, its needs, and its predict 
able future 

2. A clear concept of the characteristics of a program that will best meet the expand 
ng needs of the community 

3. An acquaintance with the many activities that may be expected to be carried 

within the department together with possible teaching procedures 

4. A thorough awareness of the interests and characteristics of the age groups it is 

) serve so that it may appeal to pupils 
5. The ability to select space and equipment that is high in art quality, enduring in 


haracter, efficient, well-arranged, and functional 
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While it is usually the teacher who secures the necessary data for deter- 
mining space requirements, it is to be expected that the broader judgment and 
counsel of the administrator in terms of community needs and their relation- 
ship to the entire school program and of members of the community including 
parents and young people will supplement her planning and thinking. All of 
those responsible for planning the homemaking department will need to be 
aware of factors that relate specifically to the teaching of home economics. 
Only a few of these are briefly enumerated here. Such a list would need to be 
supplemented with factors related to each specific situation. As the program 
develops and changes, adjustments may be desirable. 


1 


1. Due to the activity and equipment needed in a home economics class, about the 


same number of pupils can be accommodated in it as in any other laboratory class 
2. It is wasteful of pupil time to put more pupils into a class than the equipment 
will serve 

3. There are some kinds of equipment which lend themselves to co-operative use- 
range, refrigerator, bed, pinking shears, hem markers, and others 

4. There are some kinds of equipment, such as dishes and silver for serving, whict 
should be supplied for each individual pupil 

5. Completely equipped units for food preparation and serving, for teaching child 
development, for garment construction, for care of the sick, and for a living area are 
important in adding to the life-like atmosphere of the homemaking department 

6. If pupil's use speed methods in garment construction, more sewing machines will 
be needed than if traditional methods are used 


. TT 
ited 


there is all the more need 
sary changes can be effected, itatic of equipment 
planning the program so that conditions for effective 
satisfaction with the program not jeopardized 

Those who use the space and equipment should have a voice in making major 
decisions regarding selection and placement. It is, therefore, strongly recom- 
mended that the administrator work with the teacher and her classes in study- 
ing needs. Joint work on planning for space and equipment has been discussed 
in the preceding chapter. 

A knowledge of the breadth and functioning content of the home economics 
curriculum as well as knowledge of the living conditions in the community is 
essential as a basis for selecting the physical surroundings in which such a 
program may be developed. The more the administrator understands the 


teacher’s job, the better he is able to see the need tor adequate space and 


equipment, and, therefore, to present the needs of the home economics depart- 


ment to the proper authorities. Administrators wish to recommend the kind of 
equipment and space that will facilitate maximum growth in pupils and promote 


a feeling of adequacy and worth on the part of the teacher 


FUNDS FOR HOME ECONOMICS 


When there is agreement concerning the needs of the home economics depart 


ment in terms of the purposes it should serve, the members of the planning 
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group are in a position to interpret those needs to the entire community. An 
informed, interested community may then be expected to lend its support 
in financing the home economics department. 

As administrators, teachers, members of the community, and pupils study 
the needs of the school and community and get a clear concept of the charac- 
teristics of a broad program in home economics, they will see the necessity for 
providing space and equipment that will facilitate the effective functioning of 
such a program. They will understand the need to provide those physical features 
that will help pupils to gain insight into home problems and the desirability of 
securing and maintaining an efficient but homelike setting in which pupils will 
receive help and vision in carrying over what they learn into their own homes. 
This means that high standards, in keeping with the character of the com- 
munity, must be provided and maintained. It means that provision must be 
made for facilities for teaching health and home safety, home care of the 
sick, care and guidance of children, personal and family relationships, care of 
the home and its furnishings, selection of equipment, and consumer buying 
as well as the more commonly accepted areas of food and clothing and their 
related problems. 

The furnishings in a homemaking department should be in keeping with 
the economic levels in the community and within the reach of the majority of 
the people in the community. Equipment should be selected in accordance 
with the results of recent research and study. Furnishings should be such as 
to give the department a livable appearance—homelike kitchen units, social 
living centers, and general work centers. Adequate space should be provided 
for the storage of equipment, and for materials needed to give proper care 
to equipment and furnishings. Space should be provided, also, for the storage 
of illustrative materials necessary in each aspect of the program. 

Thoughtful joint planning in connection with providing and improving the 
space and equipment for an adequate homemaking education program will pay 
dividends in community understanding and support. A long-time plan for a 
home economics program that meets the needs of the community demands that 
a budget for maintaining furnishings and equipment and for improving the 
department be set up. Such a budget should be understood by administrators, 
teachers, and school patrons. This long-time financial plan for the homemaking 
program should be flexible and subject to revision as needs of the community 
change. 

An adequate budget for reference books, supplies, and illustrative material— 
as well as for furnishings and equipment—is important in making it possible 
to achieve the purposes of homemaking education. Provision should be made 


for the purchase of the most recent reference books, bulletins, pamphlets, 


magazines, audio-visual aids, and other instructional supplies for the various 
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aspects of the program. The budget should provide for keeping these materials 
up to date from year to year 

Administrators and teachers are often handicapped in setting up budgets tor 
homemaking instruction because of lack of information about costs of an 
adequate program. An analysis of previous yearly costs is a good beginning, 
but should not be the only basis for current budget planning. If rather detailed 
records of department spending have been kept, they may provide some data 
showing the comparative costs of specific types of lessons or areas of work 
The real problem is to find the cost of an ad. quate program in all of the basic 
aspects of home economics. In a number of states homemaking education 
supervisors in the state department of education have enlisted the help of 
many interested teachers in keeping records which provide more objective 
data on costs of various aspects of the program.! Such studies take much time 
and effort on the part of teachers and supervisors in keeping accurate records, 
interpreting records, and making recommendations. It is obvious that they 
can be helpful only if they are done by interested teachers working under 
trained leaders and if general conclusions drawn from the data are interpreted 
in the light of specific local situations. It might be well to consider the possi 
bility of graduate students’ collecting and interpreting data in a series of such 
studies in various parts of the country, for the findings could be of real help 
to local administrators and teachers in planning for a functioning, broad program 


in home economics. 


SECURING AN ADEQUATE TEACHING STAFI 


The success of a home economics program in a community probably depends 
more on the philosophy of the administrators and the teacher than upon any 


thing else. A good home economics teacher considers the needs and concerns 


of all pupils in the school and also of out-of school youth and adults in the 


community. When these needs have been determined, the home economics 
teacher and the administrator need to work together in providing adequate 
personnel to handle school and community needs. 

One of the greatest problems for school administrators in relation to their 
teaching staff is the teaching load. Each administrator and home economics 
teacher needs to analyze the teacher’s load in terms of curriculum emphases and 
community needs. The administrator’s goal should be to provide a teaching load 
that will encourage experimental and creative work and allow the teacher to 
make optimum contribution to the community. 

Job satisfaction is closely related to the work load. A home economics 
teacher’s real work load is conditioned by the relation of the teaching assign 
ment to the major preparation and preferences of the teacher, the types of 


The Cost of an Adequa F 
l, September 1952, pp. 4042; 54 
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courses taught, and the need for study to keep up in the field. Other factors 
to be considered in her teaching load are the regular non-teaching assignments 
such as conference period, home visiting, supervision of home experiences, club 
and class sponsorship, community responsibilities, adult work, committee work, 
banquets, lunchroom, and administrative duties within the department. 

Giving home economics equal status and financial support with other areas 
in a school helps to promote unity in feeling among the staff members. When 
such unity exists, the home economics teacher will be more inclined to keep 
members of the staff informed as to the nature of her school and community 
work. Adjustments need to be made in load and/or salary of the home economics 
teacher as compared to other staff members if she has the same number of classes, 
with a number of additional duties. There is a need for continuous interest in 
maintaining reasonable teaching loads among all the people concerned with the 
its maximum contribution toward achieving the over-all purposes of the school. 
growth and development of a good home economics program, if it is to make 

Better working conditions in a school help to reduce teacher turnover and 
help stem the departure from the profession. Some administrators have found 
that this situation of high turnover can be alleviated by hiring a part-time 
teacher. In many communities married women with good home economics 
training and experience are available for part-time work. Due to the shortage 
of teachers, some schools employ two qualified married women—one works the 
first half of the day and supervises the conferences with the pupils in home- 
making classes scheduled during that part of the day, and the second teacher 
has the classes and conferences the other half of the day. Some married teachers 


are better prepared to emphasize certain units in home economics because of 


their personal experience, though this does not necessarily follow. The employ- 


ment of married part-time teachers may also make it possible to develop a 
community program of evening and part-time work in homemaking education 
for adults. 

It seems clear that, where the home economics teacher's load needs lighten- 
ing, the administrator’s major effort must always be to secure enough teachers 
and other personnel to reduce class size and to relieve teachers of clerical and 
monitorial duties. The administrator should also consider the number of pupils 
assigned to the teacher, the number of classroom periods, the extent to which 
she supervises home and community experiences, and fair distribution of extra- 


curricular duties. 


THE HOME ECONOMICS TEACHER AS A RESOURCE PERSON 


IN THE SCHOOLS 


In developing a complete and dynamic program of education which meets 
the needs of the individual, the family, and the community, it is necessary to 


give additional thought and effort to the contributions which home economists 
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can make to the further improvement and enrichment of the general educa 
tion program. 

The home economics teacher has long been used as a resource person in the 
schools, but the various possibilities to which her talents may be put have not 
as yet been fully explored. In view of this fact, it seems desirable to consider 
the training which has prepared her to make a contribution to many aspects of the 
educational program. Her preparation in various phases of homemaking is gen 
erally recognized. Less well known is the extent and depth of her college training 
in other areas. Home economics teachers come to their job with a background 
in science and the social sciences designed to equip them to help their pupils 
become the kind of well-adjusted human beings that our complex society 
requires today. The broad range of subjects included in the home economics 
teacher’s pre-service training contributes to her success in working with pupils 
and their families and her effectiveness as a resource person in the school. 
Psychology courses provide the home economics teacher with a basis to be used 
in striving to understand children and adults; sociology contributes to a better 
understanding of the relation of the home to society and of the way in which 
social groups function; economics underlines the factors that affect the financial 
security of the family; and the physical and biological sciences stress the causes 
affecting the changing health needs of individuals. All of this training the 
teacher uses daily as she guides the growth of adolescents who are undergoing 
marked changes in emotional, intellectual, and physiological development. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution of the home economics teacher to the 
total education program is her wise recognition of pupil and family needs as 
the basis to be used in formulating objectives of courses and curricula. Educa- 
tion can make the difference between haphazard, uninformed adjustment to 
home life and intelligent, purposeful, emotionally satisfying development of 
family relationships. By participating in sincere, honest, and tactful discussions, 
the home economics teacher may help with the planning of courses and activities 
designed to meet pupil needs and interests. Ivol Spafford makes this significant 
statement: “Leaders in the general field of education, concerned with economy 
of time in making education functional and economy of effort in making use 
of the best that has been done in education for family living, are drawing home 
economics teachers into the basic planning now, going on.”* 

In the majority of our schools, there is a growing recognition of the need 
for more and better counseling. Young people just moving into adulthood are 
eager for guidance that will give a meaning to life and a sense of security for 
the future. With her training, experience, and knowledge of family life prob 


lems, the home economics teacher may be in an excellent position not only 


2 Spafford, Ivol. A Functioning Program of Home Economics New York: John Wiley and Sor 
1940, p. 17 
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to counsel those who come to her for assistance but also to work with other 
faculty members on special counseling problems. 

The current increasing emphasis on the school lunch program offers many 
opportunities for the home economics teacher to be of assistance. She can pro- 
vide useful information which will aid pupils in meeting their nutritional 
und health needs intelligently. She may strive to create in the community a 
better understanding of school health services and facilities in an effort to bring 
about the best utilization of these facilities and services by all the people. She 
may assist others in using the school lunch program as a laboratory for develop- 
ing desirable habits in health, nutrition, table manners, citizenship, and other 
phases of living. She may help plan menus to meet nutritional requirements; 
encourage children to learn to eat new foods; plan each job in the lunch- 
room in order to save time and energy; rearrange equipment to simplify kitchen 
production; establish sanitation habits which will be good examples for the 
children; watch and control the cost of food, fuel, and labor; improve storage 
conditions; see that equipment is used correctly and efficiently; minimize food 
waste by planning standardized recipes and checking plate waste; keep inven- 
tories of food and equipment up to date; and improve the appearance of the 
lunchroom. Although the home economics teacher may do one or several of 
these things, consideration should always be given to whether assigning these 
responsibilities to her is the best use of her training and talents. 

Home economists can do much to assure defense readiness on the home front. 
It is natural to look to home economists for teaching courses in first aid and 
home nursing and for authoritative information on the safeguarding of food 
and water supplies, on planning for adequate and safe food supplies for emerg- 
encies, on preparing homes for the least possible destruction in case of attacks, 
on arranging for temporary living facilities in the home shelter, on planning 
for the protection of children, and on caring for the injured and the sick. 

Home life can be used effectively as a source of situations for education in the 
elementary schools. Home economics teachers and homemaking pupils can help 
elementary teachers work with children in developing appreciation of their 
homes through stories of family relationships and experiences in making their 
school rooms homelike. They can encourage correct health practices relating 
to food and cleanliness; foster good social relationships; and help children to 
learn the value of money and to appreciate the dignity of honest work. 


Perhaps the burden of responsibility for being recognized and used as a 


resource person in the school lies with the home economics teacher herself. 


The administrator can help her meet requests through providing time in her 
schedule for carrying on these activities and through encouraging others in 
the school to seek her assistance with problems which she has special talent 


and/or training to help solve. The wide variety of services which the home 
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economist has rendered to the individual, the family, the school, and the 
community can be publicized to encourage others to seek aid. 

The flood of requests and questions addressed to the average home economics 
teacher far exceeds the general public’s knowledge. She may be asked anything 
from the method of removing stains from the cheerleaders’ uniforms to the 
best way of planning a house. To mention just a sample of the calls for 
assistance she receives: she is often asked to help make costumes for a school 
show, and to supervise the preparation of sc hool banquets or party refresh 
ments; the art classes may ask her help in arranging an exhibit; the science 
teacher may request aid in stressing the application of scientific principles in the 
home; the music teacher brings around robes to be fitted and mended; the 
math teacher gets her help with planning practical problems; the English 
teachers disc uss with her the use of family life problems as exercises In COMPposi 
tion; the distributive education students seek grooming hints and make use of her 
files on consumer education; the physical education teacher seeks her co 
operation in emphasizing problems of mental and physical health; the principal 
depends on her to help encourage the care and improvement of the appearance 
of the school building and grounds. The home economics teacher has often 
found it necessary to arrange a time and a place for counseling on etiquette 
Boys come to her for help on dating problems and social customs; many coaches 
request special instruction for teams going out to represent the school 

It is evident that the opportunities the home economics teacher has to serve 
as resource person in the school are varied, extensive, and challenging. The 
administrator needs to be aware of the extent of these requests for her services 
He may need to help the home economics teacher by directing requests to other 
groups which can assume many of these responsibilities, thus providing more 
time for her to render better service in other areas. It is his responsibility to 
see that there are not so many “‘outside’’ demands on her time and energy that 
she cannot work effectively with the classes and activities which are her primary 
jobs. 

Not all the demands on the home economics teacher come from the school 
Adults phone, come to the school, or wait for home visits from the teacher 
to get recipes; to plan menus for certain occasions; to find out how to 
use special machine attachments; to seek help with Mary’s individual problems; 
to ask for aid in pupil school relations; to obtain information on freezing foods; 
to borrow or make dress patterns; to find baby sitters; to borrow equipment; to 


get ideas for room decoration. Home economics teachers have been asked to 


help under-privileged families; to plan and direct recreation for youth; to 


assist with community and state fairs; to co operate in projects for beauti 
fying the school and community grounds; and to assist with or sponsor Civic 


and social service drives. 
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A good home economics teacher is veritably a “jack-of-all-trades” who 
must be good in many ways. It is easy to expect more of her than one person 
can do. The home economics teacher cannot be expected to help with all the 
activities mentioned, in addition to a full teaching load. The teacher and 
idministrator will need to weigh values and make choices so that her time 
is assigned to the things that she is most uniquely qualified to do. Home 
economists are interested in making their services available to many persons 
ind groups. The extent to which a home economics teacher assumes respon- 
sibility in a particular school and community for giving assistance in the related 
ispects of home economics may depend upon the school organization and the 
interest and w illingness of those in other areas to work co operatively with the 
teacher. Many educators still fail to see the possibilities for using her services, 
so the homemaking teacher and administrator have a responsibility for broad- 
ening other educators’ conceptions ot the work to be done and the contribu- 


t1i0ns W hich home economics can make to the total education program 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS AND OTHERS 


CONCERNED WITH FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION 


The co-operation of all school personnel is needed to provide the kind of 
ever-changing program which will meet the needs of a changing society in a 
changing world. The extent to which this unifying of efforts in relation to 
family life education can be developed will depend upon the school organiza- 
tion and the interest and willingness of all teachers in sharing in this responsi- 
bility. His family living deeply influences the needs, interests, and future 
plans of each individual. A major responsibility of all teachers in a secondary 
school is understanding human growth. The greatest gift a teacher can offer 
her pupils is the acceptance of each pupil as a significant individual holding 
values and attitudes which may be quite different from those she herself 
considers important. Only with such understanding can a teacher effectively 
motivate her pupils toward goals for improved family living. 

To many, general education means meeting the needs of the individual in all 


the basic aspects of living. This implies a concern for family life education 


as a part of the larger program of education. Practically every subject in high 
school today has within its offerings some aspects of family living—some empha- 
sis on human relationships, personal development, consumer problems, and 


civic responsibility. The principal has a responsibility for helping the home 


economics teacher and others concerned with family living effectively integrate 
their efforts in meeting needs of pupils. 

Each teacher in every class has a contribution to make in meeting the needs 
of each pupil. Home economics teachers whose interest is focused on under- 
standing the trends in family life today and developing a family-centered pro- 
gram are aware of the need for “shared homemaking.” Men and women need 
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to work out together the problems that have to be faced in marriage and 
family life. More men teachers, mixed classes in family life, joint teaching from 
other departments and the co-operation of homemakers and other agencies in 
the community could all be helpful in providing more effective education in 
the area of human relationships. The social studies teacher, other teachers, and 
the home economics teacher can each contribute to developing offerings in 
home and family living which will reach all boys and girls at different grade 
levels. Such offerings should give consideration to men as equal partners in 
homemaking and child rearing, and recognize the need for counseling and 
guidance for both girls and boys. Parents and other community members can 


often make valuable contributions as visiting consultants. 


SUPERVISORY RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


A school program will meet the needs of all that it should serve to the degree 
that the administrator has vision of the possibilities of education, has under- 
standing of the needs of the pupils and adults of the community, and has the 
skills necessary for working effectively with teachers, pupils, and parents. If 
the administrator works democratically with teachers and others in developing 
an adequate program of work; if he makes it possible for all concerned to 
reach decisions relating to such problems as scheduling, providing adequate 
space, selecting equipment, setting up a budget, and any other problems that 
may arise; he will be providing the type of leadership which results in desirable 
growth and development of all. 

The administrator who renders the greatest possible service to all teachers 
in order that the opportunities for maximum growth and development of each 
pupil will increasingly improve has many responsibilities. He must select the 
best teacher possible for each position. He must provide the opportunity for 
the faculty to work together on its many problems. He may promote a work- 
shop before school and bring in resource people who can aid teachers in working 
on their problems. It is essential that he provide the kind of leadership which 
brings about growth on the part of each teacher. During the year this admini- 
strator will work with teachers, helping them to recognize and define prob- 
lems and share in the total school planning. He will also help them secure 
needed materials and aid in evaluating progress toward over-all school goals 
and goals of specific classes. 

The effective administrator will serve as a resource person concerning the 
need of the community. He will make it possible for the parents and other 
interested laymen to work with teachers and pupils on problems and jobs of 
concern and interest to the group. He will participate in such groups from 
time to time, focusing his attention on helping the group to function better 
as a group. He renders a valuable service when he stimulates concern on the 


part of all faculty members for the improvement of learning situations, when 
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he helps all teachers secure up-to-date teaching materials, and helps teachers 
improve their techniques for evaluating pupil growth 

In order to perform these services he will need to provide for staff sharing 
of ideas and experiences. Staff meetings will need to be organized around teacher 
and pupil problems. Teachers will need opportunities to meet and plan the 
curriculum with parents and pupils involved. As the administrator carries out 
these functions he will help the teacher to feel sure of his own worth and to 
feel right about his job, his pupils, and other members of the faculty. 

The administrator can feel right about himself when one can find these 


characteristics present in the school: 


1. Democrat principles are being practiced both in teaching and administratior 
Teachers, principal, pupils, and parents are planning many thing: operatively 
2. All teachers are actively participating in an on-going, in-service teacher education 


program 


3. Teachers are studying pupils and growing in their understandings of how children 
: id l 
grow ana aeveiop 

4. Teachers are taking an active part in community life, and parents are taking ar 


active part in school life 





Homemaking teacher helps pupils recognize “good buys” in electrical equipment. 











Chapter IX 


Local, State and Federal Relationships 
LELA O’TOOLE 


_ strength of the educational program of a country is the sum of the 
strengths of the programs in local communities. Only as local communities 
build sound, well-integrated, dynamic programs of education is a state or 
nation able to point with pride to its educational achievements. Administrators 
and teachers who are building school programs in local communities must be 
aware of the needs to be met, conditions to be dealt with, and the handicaps 
to be overcome. They need to know and use the resources available to them— 
those within the school and community and others outside the local community 
—as they strive to build a stronger education program. With such information 
at hand, goals for the program can be clarified and plans made and implemented 
for attaining the goals. 

Preceding chapters have described ways in which home economics programs 
in local communities have functioned in the development of education for home- 
making. They have indicated how important in such a program is a home 
economics teacher with adequate preparation, vision, and judgment. They 


have described ways in which she assists in the total school program and the 


key place of an administrator who gives dynamic leadership, who sees the con 
tributions which can be made by all teachers in his school, and who plans with 


teachers and the community for a well-integrated school and community 


program 
LOCAL RELATIONSHIPS 


The home economics teacher has special preparation for her job of building 
a strong homemaking program in a school, but she needs the school admini- 
strator’s assistance at many points. The program will also be greatly enriched 
if the background of training and experience of other individuals and agencies 
are utilized. There are many people within the school and many individuals, 
organizations, and agencies in the community who have a contribution to 
make to education for home and family living. The preceding chapters have 
elaborated on some of the ways that these resources are being used in com- 
munities across the country. They have illustrated ways other teachers have 
co-operated with the homemaking teacher in the teaching of home and family 
living to all boys and girls; in nutrition, health, or school lunch programs; 


Lela O'Toole is Dean of Home Economics, Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater, 
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ways elementary pupils and teachers, the school nurse, and the people who 
supervise and prepare school lunches have worked together. (See Chapter IV). 
They have suggested, for example, ways pupils and teachers in the areas of 
home economics and agriculture are planning and co-operating on such projects 
as landscaping the school grounds, and how the homemaking teacher and pupils 
and the industrial arts teacher and pupils all participate in a nursery school 


or play school in connection with the high school. 


Co-operation with Parents and Other Adults 


It is rather common practice for the high-school administrator to help the 
home economics teacher make decisions relative to her program. In some schools, 
parents and other interested adults also give valuable assistance. Some of the 
problems with which adults outside of school have helped the home economics 
teacher are: (1) determining goals and activities of most value in improving 
levels of living among families in the community, and carrying through pro- 
gram plans; (2) getting acquainted with the families and homes of the com- 
munity; (3) interpreting the purposes and program to the people in the locality; 
(4) developing and maintaining desirable standards in the physical facilities 
of the homemaking department; (5) achieving a functional homemaking pro- 
gram as part of the total school program; and (6) maintaining homemaking 
as one of the areas within the school which contributes to education for family 
living. 

Several illustrations have been given in previous chapters of ways in which 
parents have served as a resource in carrying on almost every one of the respon- 
sibilities listed above. To review them briefly: (1) they have conferred with 
teachers and pupils on goals; (2) helped advise on home experiences; (3) 
assisted in evaluation of class work and home experiences; (4) interpreted the 
homemaking program through telling others about results their own children 
have attained through their study; (5) come in to participate in panel dis- 
cussions on family and community problems; and (6) demonstrated some of 
their own special skills and thus served at times as assistants to the teachers. 

In many communities adults other than parents are an important source of 
help in enriching the homemaking program. For example, by planning and 
working with doctors and nurses in a local hospital, pupils can learn about the 
medical facilities available to families in the community and also come to 
appreciate nursing as a career. Pupils in some communities have been given 
opportunity to use the facilities of the hospital in developing skills in caring 
for the sick at home. Bankers, lawyers, and insurance specialists can often 


contribute much to discussions of family financial problems. Business people 


in many communities co-operate with teachers in helping pupils know their 
community and how it serves the needs of families. Field trips to frozen-food 


locker plants, ready-to-wear or fabric shops, and equipment companies—for 
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example—help the homemaking teacher extend to pupils more opportunities 
for understanding community resources available to families than is possible 
through classroom instruction. Another kind of help which is often available 
to home economics pupils from community sources is information about careers. 
In some communities there are home economists working in hospitals, in busi- 
ness, in the extension service, or in other positions who are glad to share with 
youth their ideas concerning vocational satisfactions, opportunities for employ 


ment, and other aspects of their work in the field of home economics 


Help from Advisory Committees and Organizations 


Some local schools have homemaking advisory committees made up of per- 
sons carefully selected to advise with the teacher and the principal in the sound 
development of the homemaking program. Homemakers, leaders of social 
clubs, business representatives, teachers of other subjects, school administrators, 
and others may function on such committees. Some of the types of assistance 
which such advisory committees have given are: helping determine goals of 
most importance in improving family living in the community, evaluating the 
program in terms of modern homemaking problems, interpreting the program 
to other laymen and school personnel, helping locate and make effective use of 
resources, and assisting in determining priorities in meeting financial and 
material needs of the department. 

Certain agencies and organizations also concerned with education for home 
and family living are an important resource in many localities. Organizations 
for youth like the Girl Scouts, Campfire Girls, and 4-H Clubs may combine 
forces with the Future or New Homemakers in working on such projects as 
more adequate recreational facilities for young people. Other groups, such as 
church groups of adults or youth, sometimes have goals for home and family 
life education similar to those of the school and are usually interested in co- 
operating in attaining these goals. 

The public school is in a position to reach most of the families of a com- 
munity. With the guidance of a wise and understanding administrator and a 
well-prepared home economics teacher, the school’s program of education for 
homemaking can make significant contributions to better home and family 
life in the community. Much more effective results will probably be obtained, 
however, if the efforts of all interested groups and individuals are co-ordinated 
so that each is aware of what the others do and each supplements the others. 


STATE RELATIONSHIPS 


Local autonomy, independence, and initiative should always be safeguarded 
if optimum strength in the local community is to be developed. At the same 
time “outside” stimulation and assistance can often enable local leaders to 


make much more rapid and fundamental progress than would otherwise be 
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possible. Adapting a school program to local needs is vital, but it is equally 
important to be in a position to profit from ideas which others have tried out 
for the solution of school problems. Most local districts at times need the 
help of specialists who have made a study of significant questions. 

The staff of the state department of education in most states includes spe- 
cialists who constantly study school problems and keep in touch with develop- 
ments in particular aspects of the educational program of the state. Every 
state has a staff of one or more supervisors in the field of home economics who 
are available to assist local teachers, administrators, and others with homemaking 


education problems. 


Kinds of Assistance from Home Economics Supervisors 


Members of the state homemaking education staff work co-operatively in 
local communities with such persons as teachers, administrators, pupils, school 
board members, advisory committees, and adults. Their visits to the community 
usually include some time with the principal or superintendent, the homemaking 
teacher, and occasionally others to meet with them and talk over ideas about 
the achievements of the home economics program, desired improvements in 
curriculum and physical facilities, and plans for further efforts to meet the 
most important needs of families in the community. The home economics 
supervisor has an opportunity through her visits to schools over the state (or 
district or county, depending on the size of the state,.its homemaking program, 
and the home economics supervisory staff) to observe class instruction, FHA 
and NHA planning and program meetings, home experiences, adult classe:, 
and joint projects which include teachers and pupils in homemaking and in 
other subject areas. Her experience with many situations enables her to help 
the local teacher analyze the work she is doing, recognizes its strengths and 
weaknesses, and see improvements that are needed and how she might go about 
making them. 

The state home economics education staff aids homemaking teachers in shar- 
ing ideas which have proved successful. Most states distribute materials to 
all homemaking teachers. These may be developed by state staff members, by 
groups of teachers, by staff members and students at colleges where home- 
making teachers are prepared, or by combinations of such groups. In addition 
to the distribution of written materials, state departments facilitate the exchange 
of ideas through state, district, and small group meetings of homemaking 
teachers. They also co-operate closely with staffs in institutions training home 
economics teachers in offering in-service training experiences, summer school 


courses, and workshops on homemaking education problems. 


Co-ordination in State Services 
Another service state supervisors render to local schools grows out of their 


close working relationships with state agencies and organizations and with other 
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officials in the state department of education. Co-operative work at the state 
level on curriculum studies, school lunch, schoolhouse planning, and health pro- 
grams often makes for more consistent and effective help to the local com- 
munity. Individual teachers and administrators are thus enabled to keep abreast 
of new developments affecting their programs. 

The supervisors’ contact with personnel of state agencies and organizations 
in their efforts to work toward the improvement of family living is also 
important to the local teacher. Sometimes these contacts result in co-operative 
programs in such areas as housing, public welfare, nutrition, and health. Where 
co-operative activities do not result, an important contribution is made by the 
supervisor through bringing to the community those aspects of the various 
programs of these agencies and organizations which are useful in the local 
home economics program. 

Wisely used, the resources of the state department of education can greatly 
strengthen the local homemaking education program. The school administrators 
can help the homemaking teacher who does not know what help can be obtained 
from the state to use effectively the services the state provides for enriching 


the local homemaking program. 


” 
Financial Assistance to Local Communities 


Financial assistance is available through state departments of education for 
homemaking education programs that meet certain standards. Some of these 
funds are from state appropriations and some from Federal appropriations. The 
standards necessary to obtain funds vary from state to state, depending upon 
whether they are primarily to equalize educational benefits or to raise the 
level of certain aspects of a program. 

In secondary schools where Federal funds are used, standards commonly found 
are: the program gives preparation in the various aspects of homemaking; it 
is offered for at least two or three years, with sufficient time each year for 
instruction and conferencing; a program is generally provided for both youth 
and adults; the department is equipped for all phases of the program, not just 
some parts of it; library and reference materials are adequate; and the teacher 
meets certain specified qualifications as to training and experience. 

Much of the supervision from state departments has been made possible 
because of Federal funds for vocational education. These funds when matched 
by state funds have been available for supervisory salaries and travel, for 
reimbursement of some of the teachers’ salary and travel to homes and to con- 
ferences and workshops, and also for reimbursement to institutions giving ade 
quate preparation to teachers of homemaking. 


One of the fortunate results of the availability of Federal funds has been 


the opportunity they have provided for the state staff and representatives of 


the teacher training institutions to meet together and plan for both the pre 
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service and the in-service aspects of the program. Through regular conferences 
of teacher training and state supervisory staffs, ideas are shared in a way not 
possible except when there is a face-to-face relationship. Such problems as: 
(1) selecting learning experiences which will meet the needs of student teachers; 
2) defining and considering the problems of beginning teachers; and (3) deter- 
mining ways to integrate the FHA and NHA work into the total program 
need the point of view of both teacher trainers and supervisors. It is also possible 
to talk through improvements desired in the teacher education curriculum, 
criteria for public schools to be used as student teaching centers, and other 
common problems 

It takes a lifetime to perfect one’s teaching skills. Most teachers can use 
ill the help they can get with these. New research in home economics provides 
nformation imporcant to teachers of homemaking. Rapid strides in technology 
call for new procedures and produce new problems. The turnover of home 
conomics teachers is high, partly because marriage takes many out of the class- 
room, at least temporarily. These and other factors make it important that an 
n-service education program be available. Some of the help the teacher needs 
can be given by administrators; some through home economics supervisory 
visits or through printed materials; but other kinds of help need to be provided 
through conferences, workshops, and college courses. These in-service educa- 


tion opportunities ot ten lead to new solutions to old problems, to new informa- 


tion and new points of view. They are usually planned co-operatively by the 


officials in the,.home economics teacher education institutions and the state 
supervisory staff. They may be concerned with curriculum problems, with 
methods of teaching, with adult education, or with some aspect of human rela- 
tionships, group development, family relationships, child development, nutri- 
tion, housing for the family, clothing for the family, or food preservation. 
Each local school’s program can have the benefit of assistance from specialists 
in home economics education and home economics subject matter or from 
other state specialists if requests are made for help. Thus the best practices 
throughout the state and the knowledge specialists can bring help to supple- 
ment the local resources. The greatest value is likely to accrue if the pre-service 
and in-service education is planned and followed through co-operatively with 


the local community. 


FEDERAL RELATIONSHIPS 


State departments of education are in a position to call on resources of the 
nation for inspiration and assistance. State personnel can profit in the same way 
from ideas gleaned from other communities. As state staff members grow in 
their job and use the help of specialists beyond their borders, they are in a 
better position to serve local communities. True leadership results in volun- 


tary efforts to improve education. 
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Professional Assistance Available 


Among the resources on which states can draw for assistance in a wide variety 
of homemaking education problems is the staff in home economics education 
in the U.S. Office of Education. Here, too, specialists in higher education, in 
research, in elementary and secondary education, and international education are 
available. Requests for assistance from the staff in home economics education 
are usually sent to the Federal office by the state supervisors of home economics 
education and take into account the most urgent needs of the state in the field 
of home economics at all levels. These requests generally are made annually 
after the state supervisor has consulted with such leaders in the state as the 
state director of vocational education; the state supervisory staff in home eco- 
nomics education; home economics staff members in colleges, city and adult 
homemaking supervisors; and others in charge of the different phases of the 
state program. Arrangements for visits of the Federal staff to the state are 
made through the office of the state supervisor of home economics education 
and the state director of vocational education. 


Services rendered by the Federal staff center on program planning and devel- 


opment and on research. During visits to the states, the Federal staff members 


assist state staff personnel with problems they meet in administering homemak- 
ing education in the local school programs, taking into consideration existing 
needs and resources, goals in homemaking, and the purposes for which Federal 
funds are available. One of the important problems in teacher education and 
one with which the U.S. Office of Education gives assistance is that of develop- 
ing a sound research program. There are many questions on which state super- 
visors and teacher trainers are seeking answers and for which research is needed. 
Some of these, for example, are concerned with emphases in programs for 
different socioeconomic groups, curriculum emphases consistent with develop- 
ment tasks, effectiveness of different types of student teaching centers, respon 
sibilities which can be assigned to pre-service preparation of teachers and those 
which must be a part of in-service education. 

State supervisory and teacher education staffs have assistance from the Federal 
staff not only through visits but also through opportunities provided for co- 
operative work with other states on common problems in regional and national 
conferences. The problems dealt with in these conferences may be those con 
cerned with supervisory procedures, with teacher education, with curricula for 
secondary schools, with adult education, with research in home economics educa- 
tion, with administration, guidance of home experiences, student teaching, or 
with some needed emphasis within a homemaking program such as family 
relationships, home management, family economics, child development, or 


other topics. 
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Supplementing visits to states and group conferences, the Federal staff gives 
assistance through printed and mimeographed publications on junior and senior 
high-school, adult, and college programs; on space and equipment; on research; 
and on specific achievements through different community, state, and institution 
programs. 

The Federal staff also serve the states through co-operation on mutual con- 
cerns with other divisions of the Office of Education and with other government 
agencies. Life adjustment education, consumer education, research, school 
building space and facilities, and teacher education are a few of the problems 
toward which joint efforts are directed. Work with other agencies has involved 
such problems as nutrition needs and education, school lunch facilities and 
programs, and home and practical nursing education. Co-operation with 
national and international educational and home economics organizations is also 
an important part of the work of the Federal staff to the end that mutual 


understanding and joint efforts result. 


Financial Assistance 


Funds for home economics as a part of vocational education have made this 
service to states possible. In 1917 when these funds were first voted by Congress 
there were only two states with supervisors of home economics; most colleges 
had no staff members in home economics education; student teaching was 
either not available or was done in laboratory schools which were seldom typical 
of those in which graduates were later employed. No colleges had home 
management houses or nursery schools where prospective teachers could have 
experience, and programs in most secondary schools tended to deal with limited 
aspects of home economics rather than with homemaking education. Today 
all states have one or more state supervisors of home economics. School pro- 
grams are generally focused on several phases of home and family living. One 
or more institutions in each state has added such facilities and opportunities as 
are needed to provide the kinds of experiences which give realistic and funda- 
mental preparation to prospective teachers. School administrators employing 
teachers who have been prepared in these institutions have recognized their 


superior education. Other administrators have demanded for their own schools 
teachers with the kind of preparation which Federal funds and leadership have 


helped make possible. 
SUMMARY 


The opportunity for local, state, and Federal personnel to work together on 
homemaking education has provided stimulation at all levels. Progress has 
resulted which would not have been possible otherwise. State staffs have been 
able to bring to localities suggestions from other schools and communities 
throughout the state. Because of Federal assistance, state staff members have 
had help and suggestions from other states. At the same time state and Federal 
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staff members have had an opportunity constantly to assess their own ideas 
through becoming aware of local conditions, community problems, and family 
needs. Local-state-federal co-operation has meant that theories which are not 
helpful in practical Situations can be discarded and continuous study can be 
made as to ways by which real problems can be most effectively solved. New 
solutions can be passed on to others for their experimental use 

The fast moving pace of modern life is a constant challenge to educators to 


keep the educational program up to date. Teachers and school administrator: 


have better preparation for their jobs than was true in previous years and they 


want the best assistance possible in overcoming difficulties which arise Pooling 
ideas and working co operatively within state borders and between states is an 
excellent way to evolve new and creative ways of solving problems The 
future of a democracy is dependent upon the best education possible of its citi 
zens everywhere. Homemaking education, because of its focus on home and 
family life, should make better homes and thereby a better democracy. Con 
tinuing study and appraisal on a co-operative local-state-national basis is 
important in present and future improvement of this significant area of 


education 








Parents, teacher, and pupils plan a discussion of adolescent problems. 





Chapter X 


Provision for Pupil Guidance in 
Relation to Home Economics 


MARGARET HUTCHINS 


A N administrator who is carrying the kind of supervisory responsibilities 
described in Chapter VIII will have so organized the facilities and personnel 
n his school that effective counseling is available to pupils. Like other aspects 
of the school program the limits of the guidance program, its quality, and its 
strength are largely dependent on the leadership of the administrator. He is the 
key person in the determination of the character and scope of this program 
As a student of human nature, he is aware of the needs of young people in 
their total environment. His opportunities for contacts with parents and for 
a knowledge of both human and material resources for education in the com- 
munity are legion. He is in a position to acquire an over-all view of the school 
in its community setting. The limitations of the framework within which the 
school operates are known to him. One of his significant opportunities for 
becoming a force for good in the education of youth lies in his leadership of 
the school faculty as they participate in the guidance program. 

The guidance function may be carried out in one of several ways. The 
program may be staffed by trained personnel whose major responsibility is 
counseling; it may be one of several functions which teachers perform in 
situations where no one has special responsibilities for guidance; it may be a 
program in which guidance counselors and teachers work together. In any 
of these events, the effect of the classroom teacher on the lives of boys and 
girls cannot be discounted. By virtue of the fact that each teacher in the 
secondary school has daily contacts with pupils, he consciously or uncon- 
sciously influences them by his own attitudes, actions, and words. The close 
co-operation of all professional workers in the school whose lives touch those 
of boys and girls is essential for adequate guidance. 

Among the major areas of education with which the administrator and 
those members of the faculty who are serving as counselors are concerned is 
home economics, which during this century has increasingly gained in stature 
and which is now of major interest in the secondary educational program. 


The purposes and scope of the home economics program at the secondary-school 
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level have already been presented. It has been pointed out that a boy or girl 
may choose to embark on and carry to a conclusion home economics experi- 
ences for one or more of several reasons: as a part of his general education, as 
a foundation for becoming a homemaker, as a sub-structure for home economics 
education beyond high school, and, in some instances, as a basis for wage 
earning. Guidance in relation to home economics, therefore, becomes a many- 
pronged function. In preparation for carrying out this function, the faculty 
member who is serving as a counselor needs to gather as much information as 
possible concerning the home economics program. In doing this, he becomes 
familiar with the purpose of home economics education at the secondary- 
school level, its scope, its available facilities and resources, its potentialities for 
integration with and supplementation of other educational programs. Knowing 
that the home economics program may meet the needs and interests of young 
people in one or more of several ways, he evaluates the service it may render 
to each individual pupil. 
THE GUIDANCE FUNCTION 


The guidance function in the secondary school has, among others, two major 
aspects: one which concerns the personal development of the boy or girl, and 
one which relates to his choice of a path toward the realization of a vocational 
outlet. In order to fulfill their function, both classroom teachers and guidance 
specialists are selected in part upon the basis of their liking for adolescents 
and a knowledge of the needs and interests of this age group. Faculty members 
are chosen not only because of their competency in subject matter areas but also 
because of their understanding of and belief in boys and girls. 

Under the leadership of an administrator who is also keenly interested in 
what boys and girls are thinking and doing and hoping for, such a faculty 
is guided into becoming a co-operative, objectively thinking and acting group, 
members of which complement and strengthen each other. With the adminis 
trator’s help, such a faculty sees the pupil in relation to his home and com- 
munity and strives to work constructively with parents and pupils in the 
realization of their common goals. 

Personal and vocational problems of pupils are not mutually exclusive; 
rather, they are closely related. Assistance with both kinds of problems may 
be given in conference between the counselor and an individual pupil, in group 
conference, through literary sources, through planned exhibits, through field 
trips and other educational procedures. Whatever the method, whatever the 
medium, whoever the counselor may be, information needs to be as accurate, 


as clear, and as exhaustive as possible. 


GUIDANCE RESOURCE MATERIALS 


The guidance specialist and the classroom teachers who have time for coun- 


seling allotted in their schedules are in a faverable position to build up adequate 
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resource files. This procedure is entirely possible in a school situation where 
the guidance program is a co-operative one not only among faculty members 
but also with the community. In the organization of the program, the 
administrator sees to it that both human and material resources are available, 
und that machinery is set in motion for their effective use. 

As the classroom teacher avails himself of the unique opportunities for coun- 
seling which present themselves as he works with girls and boys from day to 
day, he may well assume two responsibilities. The first is to share the resource 
materials in his own field with other counselors; the second, to make intelli- 
gent use of the guidance resources which have been provided by others. Through 
such procedures, the horizons of all those participating in the guidance function 
will be broadened, their information will increase in scope and accuracy, and 
their interests will be strengthened. 

The progressive administrator assumes leadership in helping his faculty gather 
together a resource library in the field of guidance which is in a continuous 
state of growth and which is evaluated and revised at every turn. Such a 
library might contain a card file of resource persons who may be called upon 
for advice; a card file of all books, pamphlets, school catalogues, periodicals, 
films, and recordings which are being collected; and open book shelves to which 
faculty members, pupils, and parents have access. The materials on the shelves 
are used more freely if they are sturdily bound. Although some one person 
or group of persons is often delegated to assume the responsibility of the opera- 
tion of such a library, all who use it are encouraged to contribute to it. In 
order that the most effective use possible may be made of guidance resource 
materials, a plan should be devised which will provide help for those who need 
it. The intelligent use of resource materials combined with wise counseling 


by all who work with the pupils brings rewarding results. 


FACTORS TO CONSIDER IN RELATION TO HOME ECONOMICS 


Information concerning the functions and scope of home economics is a 
valuable part of the counselor’s equipment as he tries to help the pupil establish 
a direction for both his personal living and his vocational planning. If the 
pupil is to secure background for judging the worth to him of taking this path 
or that, if he is to weigh the values which are inherent in a variety of educa- 
tional programs, he needs help in becoming aware of every possible road he may 
travel and of the probable fruits and consequences which are likely to ensue 
as a result of taking each road. As he progresses along his chosen path, he needs 
guidance in appraising its worth to him as an individual in his social setting. 
If the values remain positive for him, it is his right to be enlightened concern- 
ing future possibilities of growth in that direction; if they assume a negative 
aspect, he needs a background of information upon the basis of which he can 


reset his course. In either case, a knowledge of the home economics program 
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as a means of the personal, social, emotional, and intellectual development of the 
individual is a component of his total stock of information. 

A good counselor is constantly studying the special needs of individual pupil 
and the needs common to many. \n considering the values inherent in the home 


economics program, he is likely to consider the opportunity this program provides 


for the personal development of individuals and for preparation for home 


making. With the co-operation of both pupils and their parents, he can explore 
with the home economics teacher ways in which the pupils’ programs at school 
can best be planned in order to bring results in terms of preparation for personal 
living and also for satisfying home and community living, the major goal for 
many girls after graduation from high school. 

Another point the counselor needs to understand is the relationship between 
the home economics program and college entrance requirements, so that if a 
young person wishes to emphasize homemaking education in high school and 
also prepare for college, he may do so. No longer can a counselor advise a pupil 
that he cannot take home economics and still fulfill college entrance require 
ments. There are at least two ways in which a pupil may do both. He may 
prepare for one of the many colleges that accept a home economics sequence 
for college entrance or he may take one or more electives in the area of home 
economics and still meet the entrance requirements of most colleges. The 
opportunities tor pupils to offer credits in home economics in fulfillment of 
entrance requirements in various types of colleges should be familiar to faculty 
members. Likewise, the opportunities W hich are open to young people for 
pursuing home economics in higher institutions of learning are part of the fund 
of knowledge which the staff needs to have in hand. 

Sources of information concerning fypes of institutions other than four 
year colleges that offer post-high school home economics programs are als 
made available through effective guidance programs. A study of the wide 
variations in purpose and design in these programs reveals the values each 
holds for high-school pupils who are potential registrants for these programs, 
the potentialities in home economics education beyond high school, and the 
functions graduates of these various types of institutions perform in society 
as enlightened citizens, as intelligent homemakers, as professional leaders. 

It is probable that there are a variety of types of programs that are within 
financial and geographical limits of young people who wish post-high-school 
education in home economics. As a result of a guided study of the announce 
ments of a variety of institutions in the guidance office, an interest may be 
engendered in a high-school pupil which will lead him to seek further informa 
tion directly from several schools which have appeal for him. The type and 
quality of information which he seeks and which he will eventually secure 
is at least partially controlled by the nature and extent of the assistance which 


he received through the guidance program. 
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As counselors work with secondary-school pupils, they need to have at their 
finger tips information concerning not only educational opportunities after 
high school, but also fypes of lucrative positions and opportunities for com- 
munity service that may be available for boys and girls after high-school 
graduation, after graduation from a technical school or college, and following 
the pursuit of graduate study. The field of home economics offers many social, 
vocational, and professional outlets. Because of the close relationship between 
the nature and extent of education which a student receives and the nature 
and type of position for which he is qualified, an overview of educational 
opportunities in home economics and the types of opportunities for service to 


which each may lead is an indispensable resource for the counselor 


HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION AFTER HIGH SCHOOL 


At least five types of post-high school educational institutions include home 
economics in their programs: area schools, technical institutes, junior colleges, 
colleges where programs lead to a baccalaureate degree, and graduate schools. 

With adequate counseling, some high-school graduates who have neither 
aptitude nor inclination for college become interested in the home economics 
programs which are offered in area schools and in technical institutes which 
have been developed in some parts of the country. The programs of such 
institutions are usually planned as two-year terminal educational experiences 
in which opportunity is provided for intensive education which leads to the 
vocation of homemaking and to some wage-earning job of a non-professional 
character. Attention is also focused on the social development of the individual 
so that he may assume an active role in society. Graduates of these area 
schools and technical institutes are qualified tor such positions as supervisors 
in smaller restaurants and lunchrooms and as assistants in day nurseries and 
children’s homes 

Another type of post-high-school institution, the technological institute which 
may be found in large industrial centers, prepares its graduates for professional 
positions in the areas of costume art, interior decoration, hospital dietetics, 
food management, and retailing. In these institutes there are usually a variety 


of types of programs of two, three, and four years in length. Some lead to 


degrees, others to certificates A few programs feature a co operative work 


opportunity. 

Junior colleges include home economics in their programs for its cultural value 
and the part which it plays in personal and social development. Some of them 
offer terminal courses which have as their objective preparation of students 
for technical work of “‘sub-professional” character. Others give basic train- 
ing for homemaking. Among these colleges there is a great variation in types 


and scope of home economics programs. 
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Virtually all state universities offer programs in home economics. A student 
may major or minor in some aspect of this field or he may elect home economics 
courses and other types of experiences as part of his program in general 
education. These same opportunities are available in various private colleges 
and universities throughout the country. Many of these institutions of col- 
legiate rank which offer home economics have two major objectives for all 
students—personal development and preparation for homemaking. For those 
students who also want professional education such opportunity is available. 
The professional opportunities for graduates include those previously listed 
which require special technical skills, and, in addition, teaching in public 
schools, colleges, nursery schools, and the extension service; and supervision 
and administration in the field of education. 

In every state there are teachers’ colleges which have as a major function the 
training of home economics teachers for all grade and age levels, including the 
adult level, in the public school systems, and for the extension service. These 
colleges qualify their students for teacher certification in at least the state 
in which the college is located. 

The graduate programs in the area of home economics are growing rapidly 
in universities throughout the country. They are keyed to the type of educa- 
tion that qualifies graduate students for leadership responsibility in colleges 
and universities, research centers, and business organizations; for supervisory 
and administrative positions in colleges, public school systems, and the exten- 
sion service; and for educational service in other countries. There is virtually 
no area of social service in which a home economics trained person with 
advanced education and desirable personal characteristics could not perform 


some significant function. 
VOCATIONAL AND PROFESSIONAL OPPORTUNITIES IN HOME ECONOMICS 


Non- professional Occupations 


The programs of pupils in trade or vocational high schools are geared to 
wage-earning outlets. In the area of home economics, a girl may be trained 
for one of the food services, for some aspect of the clothing trade, or for 
one of several other occupations that require a specific degree of skill. Although 
the home economics program in most regular high schools does not have wage 
earning as its purpose, it is possible for a pupil who has home economics educa- 
tion at the secondary-school level to use it as a basis for gainful employment. 
Opportunities would doubtless come to her in her own community where she 
knows the needs of the people and is aware of services which she might profitably 
perform. She might become an efficient mother’s helper, an intelligent baby 
sitter, a cateress of simple foods; she might set up a tourist business in her own 
home; she might work effectively as a saleswoman. There are diverse home 


service positions for which her education would give her an edge in competition 
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with others. Her home economics background would serve to increase her 
usefulness and capacity for promotion. 

The graduates of the technical school and the junior college which offers 
technical education in the area of home economics are qualified for sub-pro- 
fessional positions such as assistants in school and business cafeterias, nursery 
schools, and settlement houses; and as fitters, saleswomen, and assistant buyers 
in clothing establishments. The home economics programs in these institutions 
of less than college rank not only give students background for wage earning 
but also help them to develop desirable personal characteristics which enhance 


the demand for their services. 


Professions Requiring College Education in Home Economics 
} / g g 


The employment field is wide open for the college trained home economist. 
The demand for home economics teachers at both secondary-school and college 
levels, as well as in the extension services, far exceeds the supply. Leadership 
positions in home economics are becoming available in increasing number as 
the years go by. Administrative and supervisory openings are awaiting experi- 
enced teachers with post-bachelor’s and post-master’s graduate work to their 
credit. The extension services are expanding so rapidly that there is a constant 
demand for home demonstration agents, 4-H Club agents, and subject matter 
specialists. There is an increasing need for the services of home economists 
in the fields of home management and nutrition for Federal, state, and county 
subsidized social service programs. 

The home economics trained dietitian can choose among positions in several 
types of organizations—hospitals, commercial organizations, industrial plants, 
educational institutions. The student who is interested in social welfare can 
put her home economics education into exceedingly profitable use through her 
association with private or public welfare agencies. 

The home economics woman is now accepted as an indispensable part of 
many business organizations, especially those concerned with the manufacture, 
distribution, and sale of household and personal goods and services. She serves 
as a consultant, as a demonstrator, as a reesarch worker, as a promoter. She 
is achieving an increasingly important role in the world of radio and television. 
She has opportunities in the realm of advertising and journalism. The poten- 
tialities of additional types of services are vast. 

Underlying the work and its chance for future development of all of the 


public and private institutions in which home economists share is the need 


for research. Without it there would be no progress. Research in the area of 
home economics is a fertile field for the college trained man or woman, and 
one in which many persons are actively engaged at the present time. It is 
carried on in academic institutions, experiment stations, and in publicly and 


privately supported organizations of many kinds. 
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Opportunities for advancement for professional home economists are good 
Opportunities for education which will lead to advancement are available in 
colleges and universities throughout the country. Encouragement to continue 
their education in home economics given at the secondary-school level to those 
who show ability and who may be potential professional home economists will 
result not only in personal satisfaction for the individuals but also in promotion 


of the common good of all peoples. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR HOME MAKIN( AND COMMUNITY SERVICE 
The Profession of Home making 


Any well-planned and well-executed homemaking program, whether at the 
secondary-sc hool or college lev el, has as one of its mayor objec tives, the dev elop 
ment of happy and effective homemakers. The majority of girls and young 
women plan to make homemaking a career. For some, it will be combined with 
another profession; for many, it is the primary objective in life. Boys and men 
also share in home life. Home economics offers all boys and girls, men and 
women an opportunity for gaining a background of understandings and appre 


ciations that will help them to become increasingly satisfying family members 


Community Service 


The home economics educ ated woman feels not only a responsibility tor 
but also a privilege in sharing in the life of the community. She has a fund 
of information in regard to family life which she can put at the disposal ot 


others. She has had educational experience which will help her share in leader- 


ship responsibilities in the community. Her knowledge of resources to which 


others may go increases her effectiveness in community participation. The home 
economist has the potentiality for being a real force in the betterment and 


maintenance of home and community standards 


THE NEED FOR PROFESSIONAL HOME ECONOMISTS 


That there are more openings for professionally trained home economists than 
there are qualified persons to fill them no one can gainsay. Home economics 
departments in public schools in certain areas of the country are in danger 
of being closed because of the lack of teachers. Other departments that are 
ready for expansion are handicapped because one teacher alone cannot carry 
the load. Extension teachers and leaders are in constant demand. Leadership 
positions in colleges and universities will become increasingly available in the 
next ten years. There is a great future for research workers in this field. Intell: 
gent, dynamic, outgoing men and women are needed to assume responsibilities 
in all home economics educational areas. There are intelligent, dynamic, out- 
going boys and girls in the secondary schools who would be interested in 


these opportunities if they could know about them and could feel that their 
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parents and teachers believed them to be worth while. The administrator's 
active support of the home economics program and his influence in helping 
boys and girls see the challenging opportunities open to well-educated home 
economists are sorely needed. Together the administrator and the faculty 
members who are assuming responsibility for guidance have the power to break 
down antagonistic attitudes of some persons toward home economics and of 
helping young people to become aware of the contributions they can make to 
society and of the satisfaction they can secure by becoming professional workers 
in home economics. Pupils need help in seeing the values inherent in this area. 

The two national sister organizations for young people that are interested 
in home economics, the Future Homemakers of America and the New Home- 
makers of America, are providing opportunities for the development of leader- 
ship qualities among members. Their activities and program can be used 
effectively as means of interesting other boys and girls in the homemaking 
program. Radio, television, recordings, and films are other media through 
which the interest of parents, faculty, and pupils might be awakened. 

Home economics is built upon a sound philosophy. The potentialities of 
service to individuals, families, communities, and society in general are vast. 
The understanding of all intelligent men and women is needed if the demand 


for trained home economists is to be met. 
THE HOME ECONOMICS TEACHER AND THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 
The Teacher as a Counselor 


The homemaking teacher and the individual pupils with whom she has an 
opportunity to work are privileged in having close personal relationships. 
Because the teacher knows the young people in their home and community 
settings, she is in a position to give personal counseling to them. Her educa- 
tion and experience specifically fit her for this type of responsibility. It would 
seem that the homemaking teacher might well function in the capacity of a 
guidance counselor for at least certain groups of pupils, and perhaps for several 
different types of groups. Her active participation in the guidance program 
would help to maintain a “unity of purpose between guidance and instruc- 
tion.” With the expert assistance of the administrator and the guidance specialist, 
the homemaking teacher could become increasingly effective as a participant in 
the development of young people. 

The homemaking teacher has at least three very specific channels through 


which she can function as a counselor—her classroom, the FHA or NHA 


chapter, and home visits. In her classroom she knows each individual pupil 
well. Through this personalized contact she can often open up an opportunity 
for conferences at times when the pupil and she can be alone together. The 
pupil’s and teacher’s knowledge of and interest in each other is further stimu- 


lated through both school and social contacts made possible by their work 
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together in promoting and implementing the FHA or NHA program. Last but 
not least, the homemaking teacher's direct and often frequent visits in the 
homes of boys and girls, her knowledge of their total environment, and her 
relationship with parents intensifies her opportunities to advise and counsel 


from both personal and vocational points of view. 


The Teacher As a Resource Person 


The primary source of information concerning the homemaking program is 
the home economics teacher. She is familiar with general trends in home eco- 
nomics education and the philosophy concerning it which has guided her in 
planning the program with the help of parents and pupils. If the guidance 
program is manned by trained counselors, they and the teacher can both profit 
by an exchange of factual information and ideas concerning the program, 
thereby sharpening their perspectives in relation to it. 

The teacher can make intelligent use of the guidance resources of the school. 
In turn, the counselors may profit by some of the pupils’ records which she has 
in her files. Because of the nature of her work, the homemaking teacher has 
close contact with the homes of her pupils. She has many opportunities for 
informal conferences with both pupils and their parents which give her an 
insight into the pupil's total environment, and understanding and an apprecia- 
tion which she can share with the counselors. 

Opportunities for employment in the field of home economics are known to 
the teacher. She also is familiar with resources in the home economics area to 
which she and other counselors may go for certain types of specific aid concern- 
ing employment. She is aware of the educational offerings in the field of home 
economics which the pupil may pursue after completing high school and is 
in a position to suggest higher institutions which might meet pupils’ needs 
for further study in the home economics field. The combined efforts of the 
home economics teacher and others in the school who do counseling are needed 
if all pupils are to be informed concerning the place of home economics educa- 
tion in the total school program and the values which are inherent in the 


program for different pupils. 


THE ADMINISTRATOR, THE HOME ECONOMICS TEACHER, 


AND THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


The administrator is in a position to set the situation so that the home eco- 
nomics teacher can function in one or more of three ways—as a counselor in 


her own right, as a counselor under the direction of a guidance specialist, and 


as a resource person to others who are sharing in the guidance program. With 
his help, the home economics teacher’s schedule can be arranged so that the most 
advantageous use of her talents and education is made. Her major responsibility 


is always, of course, the effective functioning of the homemaking program. A 
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share in the guidance program will enrich the quality of this operation, and 
in turn bring increased returns to the boys and girls. The homemaking teacher 
needs the interest of the administrator and his active support of the program 
for which she is responsible. His aid in scheduling home economics courses 
in such a way that they are available for as many pupils as possible is essential. 

The administrator’s interest in the home economics program, his help in 
interpreting it to faculty members, parents, and pupils, and his active support 
of the principles for which it stands will help others to realize its significance 
in the lives of pupils. His blessing will bear fruit in terms of enrichment of 


the total school program. 








Special rooms are available for teacher conferences with groups of girls who have 
similar home experience problems. 











Chapter XI 


Interpreting Home Economics 
in the Community 


INEZ WALLACE 


— school administrator has few things on his agenda more important 
than telling the school story to the public. It is always important, but there 
are reasons why it is more vital than ever just now. 

School enrollments, especially at the elementary level, have been growing 
rapidly in recent years. New patterns in education are being evolved throughout 
the land. These situations necessitate new buildings, better prepared teachers, 
better salaries for teachers, expanded curriculum offerings, more equipment, and 
increased special services. These things cost the people more money. Yet parents 
who want the best for their children pay for it all willingly when they under- 
stand clearly its value. When they are convinced that the schools are doing 
a better and better job of helping their children become happy, adequate human 
beings, they give the educational program both their moral and financial support. 
If they feel themselves to be a part of the school plan, they will give their time, 
thought, and energy in helping with the development of an increasingly func- 
tional program of education for their community. That is why a good public 
relations program is vital. It is not propaganda. It is interpretation. 

The school needs a direct line of communication into every home if it is 
to give the public adequate insight and understanding of its program. Naturally 
every parent who has a child in school gets a daily report from that child on 
what the school is doing. The public makes up much of its opinion about 
education from what these children say. That is why a challenging, vital 
educational program that has something to offer each pupil is the foundation 
of good public relations. This tide of young vocal humanity flowing back and 
forth from home to school and school to home carrying the word is of great 
value. When boys and girls give evidence in their daily living that the school 
is promoting their satisfying growth and development, parents think well of 
education. It is important, however, that the pupils’ direct daily report to 
their parents be clarified and amplified through other media of communication. 

The alert principal will plan with his teachers and pupils to maintain com- 
munity contacts through every possible medium of interpretation—newspapers, 


radio, television, talks or programs for civic groups, advisory committees, 


Inez Wallace is State Supervisor of Homemaking Education, Atlanta, Georgia 
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parents’ visits to the school, teachers’ visits to the homes, exhibits at the com- 


munity fair, and in many other effective ways. 


Homemaking—A Natural Contact 


The homemaking education program provides a direct line of contact with 
the family. Its basic plan recognizes the importance of home and family life 
in shaping the attitudes and behavior of family members, and in educating 
them for democratic practices in all aspects of living. The homemaking program 
gives daily evidence to the community that the school is interested in helping 
it to have good homes and happy family relationships. Teachers visit the homes 
as a part of their work. They help pupils plan and carry out home experiences. 
They offer guidance to the families interested in making their homes more 
attractive and relationships more satisfying. They talk daily with parents and 
with boys and girls. Many fathers and mothers have become interested in other 
phases of the total school program because of having first worked with the 
homemaking teacher. In many places, parents come often into the homemaking 
education department. They may come as members of an advisory committee, 
or to meals, or other informal gatherings there. They may come to parent 
educatian study groups. Now and then they may come in to see the pupils 
model clothes made in homemaking classes. A good homemaking department, 
well interpreted to the community, is one of the best public relations assets 


a school could have. 


FIRST STEP IN INTERPRETING THE HOMEMAKING PROGRAM 


First, of course, the homemaking program itself must be good. No amount 
of publicizing or interpreting will be effective unless the product advertised 
is of value. An automobile manufacturer could invest millions in colorful 
magazine advertisements or vivid television programs, yet it would avail him 
little if the car he advertised were not a good car. 

Most crucial to the homemaking program is a teacher with sound training 
in home economics. The more poised and personable she is and the more 
skill she has in working with people, the better her department’s relations with 
the rest of the school and with the community will be. Her value also increases 
if the community sees her putting into practice in her own living the home- 
making skills which she teaches—designing and making her own becoming 
clothes, managing her time and money wisely, entertaining with charm, demon- 
strating good human relations. The teacher must be provided with adequate 
facilities in a department big enough for effective work. She must have a 
schedule sufficiently flexible to enable her to counsel with pupils and supervise 


their home experiences. Third, she must have the co-operative, appreciative 


encouragement from her principal that will enable her to develop into her 


best self as a person and as a teacher. Finally, she and her pupils must be 
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protected against exploitation unconsciously disguised as community service. A 
good teacher will co-operate willingly in community ventures. Caution should 
be taken, however, to make these genuine learning experiences for pupils and 


not simply services to the community. 
DOES THE FACULTY UNDERSTAND? 


The job of interpretation falls short if it does not begin in the school itself. 
If the other teachers feel that the homemaking program is a thing apart, its 
value will diminish. A good administrator is a catalytic agent fusing his 
variant faculty personalities into a harmonious working whole. Each should 
feel needed by the others. Each shouid understand and appreciate the services 
that the others render. The principal can make it evident, for example, that 
greater good for the school and the child can be achieved when the science 
and the homemaking teachers consult each other in planning their work. The 
English teacher is indispensable when radio or assembly programs need planning 
or practice in diction or script. The librarian can be helpful when the home- 
making education pupils must do research in costume design or in home and 
family living problems. The homemaking teacher can share with the other 
faculty members her knowledge of the pupils’ home background, gleaned in 
home visiting, to the end that all teachers coming into contact with the pupil 
may help him more wisely through this better understanding of his home 
environment. She can act as consultant in nutrition education for the ele- 
mentary grades. She can serve on the school lunch advisory committee. She 
and the art teacher can plan together with the pupils in making rooms in the 


building more attractive and convenient. 


The principal can also encourage his homemaking teacher to plan with the 


faculty for small informal suppers, or for hot tea at the end of a busy day. 
Such small gracious gestures often oil the wheels of human relationships and do 
much to lessen the squeaking frictions that develop now and then among 
harassed humanity. 
USING THE LOCAL NEWSPAPER 

The administrator overlooks a gold mine if he does not use adequately and 
regularly the local newspaper to help the community understand and appreciate 
his homemaking program. Editors know that parental subscribers read no news 
more eagerly than that which tells about what their children are doing in 
school. Papers usually welcome school news. Many editors say they would like 
more school news than they now get. Something is always happening at 
school that makes interesting news. Some principals think of news as being 
the announcement of who is to speak at commencement, or the winning of the 
district meet. They may overlook the fact that the daily activities in the 
classroom are a vastly important source of news that has genuine inherent 


interest to parents. 
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The news should be written so that it will be readable and it should be 
provided promptly and regularly to the paper. The editor has deadlines to 
meet. He also likes to know that space regularly allotted to school news will 
be filled regularly, not hit or miss fashion. 

These stories and articles may be written by the homemaking teacher or by 


pupils who may also be taking courses in English or journalism. Pupils have 


many creative ideas, freshly minted from their young, eager minds, that would 
make the most readable stories. They will take a special interest in writing 
these if they are made to feel that they are helping their school by this service, 
as well as having a valuable learning experience for themselves. They could 
write articles about such things as the home and family living classes, child care 
and guidance centers, Mother-Daughter banquets, fashion shows, recreation plans 
for community fun night, consumer education trips to market or factory, 
low cost menus, or suppers for civic groups meeting in their department. Many 
feature stories can be gleaned from asking grandmothers how homemaking has 
changed, interviewing pupils who have planted brother-and-sister gardens, 
getting their prize recipes from the community's best cooks—a hundred things 
that would provide readable or listenable stories for newspaper or radio. 

An Athens, Georgia, high-school homemaking class wrote an interesting 
story about how one of the girls planned and created a red, white, and blue 
room for her two little brothers, using money earned from a flower-growing 
project, the contents of their own piggy bank, and a little help from dad. 
The story rated as one of the ten best stories interpreting homemaking, and 
received one of the awards given annually for good stories and pictures at 
the state Future Homemaker convention. The home experience was valuable 
not only as a learning experience for the girl herself, but also as a wise means 
of fostering harmonious family relationships. Another homemaking class in 
Spalding County, Georgia, found material for a fine radio program in inter- 
views with married couples throughout their county who had stayed married 
for decades. The husbands and wives told, on the radio program, their ideas 
for happy adjustments that led to long and happy married life. The boys and 
girls not only had a good program, but also were themselves impressed to learn 
that there are many lasting and happy marriages in America, despite the much 
publicized divorce statistics of today. Excellent news pictures and stories 
interpreting the homemaking program came out of a class in Augusta, Georgia, 
where the pupils studying child care and guidance went regularly each week 
to work at a local child care center where working mothers left their small 


children. 


RADIO-——AND NOW TELEVISION 


Many schools are using more and more radio time—and television where it 


has already become available—to convey to the community a better understand- 
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ing of homemaking education. Teachers find that there are many things that 
can be told on radio and shown on television that will be of great benefit to 
homemakers, and, incidentally, will draw their attention to the further services 
available to them through the school’s homemaking education department. Some 
of these are attractive table arrangements, ways to make or make over clothes, 
new and more comfortable kitchen planning, refinishing old furniture to new 
shine and beauty, decorating cakes, managing money for greater family security, 
demonstrating folk games, making a backyard fireplace or a basement game 
room, showing how to organize family councils, or presenting dramatic skits 
that illustrate solutions to family relationship problems. 

These programs should be well planned. If the station loses listeners because 
of poorly contrived, mumbled, or mishandled broadcasts, the school has 
fumbled its public relations. Since the radio and television people give this time 
to education as a public service, the principal might increase the value of the 
program and extend a good will gesture to the station by announcing the 
scheduled program at PTA and school assembly, and by asking the pupils 
to tell their parents or to take home mimeographed announcements about the 


forthcoming broadcast. 


PLANNING COMMUNITY PROGRAMS ON HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 


Opportunities occur during the year for the principal or the homemaking 
teacher to appear on civic programs in the community. This is an excellent 
way to help businessmen, homemakers, boards of education, legislators, and 
others to understand better what the homemaking program does for the 
community in strengthening home and family life. Some people still have the 
idea that homemaking education is just learning how to cook and sew. Its expan- 
sion into the area of family relationships, the development of leadership, child 
care and guidance, family health, more security through wiser financial manage- 
ment, and many other areas of service needs to be interpreted. It should be made 
clear also that the homecoming program does its finest work in promoting good 
home and family life by helping pupils solve problems in these areas right in 
their own homes. 

Bringing pupils along to share in programs gives vitality and adds effective- 


ness to broadcast or talk. Boys and girls from family living classes are effective 


in panel discussions on why they consider such courses important and what 


help they themselves have derived from them. The homemaking teacher and 
pupils in the high school at Avondale Estates, Georgia, invited parents in and 
brought homemaking alumnae back to join in a thorough discussion of the 
functional qualities of the homemaking program, to plan ways in which it 
might be made more serviceable to people, and to check on what it had meant 


to the community thus far. 





INTERPRETING HOME ECONOMICS IN THE COMMUNITY 


GETTING ADULTS INTO THE HOMEMAKING DEPARTMENT 


The administrator will have many opportunities during the year to welcome 
to the school, adults who are drawn there by the homemaking program. Coming 
in to have some part in the program themselves, they see its value and experience 
its serviees. Afterward, they often become unofficial ambassadors of good will 
and go about telling others what the school is doing for the community. 

Adult classes render genuine help to men and women in the community. In 
some places these classes are so popular that there are waiting lists. Men often 
come with their wives to adult classes in furniture refinishing, in child care and 
guidance, in budgeting, and in building or remodeling or decorating their homes. 
They are also interested in planting, growing, and preserving food; in land- 
scaping; and in handicrafts. Women, of course, have a special interest in making 
clothes for themselves and their children, menu-planning, family health and 
nursing, consumer education, flower arrangements, slip covering, and drapery 
designing. 

The homemaking department may be kept open at certain hours each week 
for consultation services to the adult homemakers in the community. Adults 
have a warmer feeling toward the school as they get into the habit of coming 
there for help with their home and family living problems. Choosing new 
colors for the living room, getting help in stretching the family budget, finding 
ways for women who work outside the home to conserve energy by better 
planning, or getting material to read that will help them understand their 
children’s growth and development—all these things give them the sound idea 
that the school is serving the whole community and has something of genuine 
value to give them. Once convinced of this, they develop a greater interest 
in the whole school. 

If these services to adults are to be rendered, the time required must be 
planned for as a part of the teaching load. It must be scheduled in such a 
way as to become a definite part of the program, and not just more load for 
an over-worked teacher. 

Inviting adults to become members of an advisory committee for the home- 
making program is a good way of benefiting by their wisdom and experience 
and of making them feel an integral part of the school plan. The homemaking 
teacher gets together with her principal, some representative pupils, and several 


parents and other community leaders in this way to discuss how the home- 


making services can be constantly and increasingly made to serve the genuine 


needs of the community. 
Adults may be valuable contributors to the program as resource people. A 
banker who can talk wisely about managing family money, a homemaker adept 


at flower arrangements, a minister who can talk about spiritual values as a 
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way of strengthening family life, a farmer who can give good advice about 
gardens, or a grandmother with quaint quilt patterns and a rich memory for 
old ballads—all these people have something of value to contribute. Also 
helpful are fathers and mothers who can talk about how they and their 
children set up a family council through which each member had a share in the 
decisions, responsibilities, and benefits of family life. Children get their first 
idea of government from family living, and the family council idea not only 
makes present existence happier, but also gives the boys and girls an apprecia- 
tive understanding of what democracy is, and a good start toward being 


responsible citizens of a nation. 


FHA aND NHA As INTERPRETERS OF THE HOMEMAKING PROGRAM 


The Future Homemakers and the New Homemakers do much to focus atten- 
tion on the school’s homemaking program. Their activities are planned to fit 
into homemaking interests. They are concerned with the making of better 
homes, the promotion of happier family relationships, and the development of 
the homemaker herself as a person of competence and charm. They promote 
good family and community recreation; help with health clinics; assist at play- 
grounds and child care centers; and co-operate in civil defense programs, with 
safety campaigns, home town improvement, baby sitting centers, family fun 
nights, and many other things designed for the improvement of family life 
and to promote personal development of individuals. They take part in the 
World Friendship Festival by sending gifts to young people overseas and do 


other things to promote international good will; thus, becoming aware of the 


interdependence of the world’s inhabitants upon one another. They hold leader- 


ship conferences, plan and carry on worth-while, interesting chapter, state, 
and national programs of work. They seek and spotlight talent within their 
ranks. 

Annually they observe National FHA or NHA Week. Governors and mayors 
sign proclamations calling upon the citizenry to join in their laudable programs 
for the strengthening of democracy through good homes. This draws attention 
to the school’s homemaking program. 

Throughout the year, they also undertake projects which make the com- 
munity aware of their own program and its background in the school’s home- 
making department. In Colquitt County, Georgia, one of the state’s largest 
FHA chapters divided itself into fourteen groups and fanned out through the 
county to put on an FHA interpretation program in each small community 
for the local Farm Bureau. The adults were so impressed with what they learned 
about the program that they asked to be permitted to send a chapter member 


to her national convention. 
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The more the school administrator can co-operate with these activities and 
observances, the more benefit he will derive in good public relations. The entire 
program for the organization’s national week is designed to make the public 
more aware that its young people are learning sound values, from their going 
to church in a group on Sunday to the gigantic community recreation night 
with which many chapters end the week. The entertaining of their parents at 
supper in the home-making department, presenting red roses and an invitation 
to an informal tea to each of the faculty members, raising funds by donning 
blue jeans and hiring themselves out to do community chores, and many other 
parts of their week’s program have happy results in increasing the public’s 
understanding of the modern homemaking education program and its related 
activities. 

THE ADMINISTRATOR'S OWN ATTITUDE IS IMPORTANT 

The principal or superintendent can by his own attitude of appreciation and 
understanding make others feel that his school has a genuine asset in its home- 
making department. He can, by casual comments here and there, indicate 
the value he sets upon it. People remember for days when he says things like 
“Patty, did you make that pretty dress you’re wearing?” . . . “Bill, you did 
a fine job moderating that panel on teen problems the other day for the 
PTA.” .. . “Mrs. Jones, we are glad to have you at our school. I want to see 
those new draperies you are making in your adult class.” . . . “Miss Smith, I 
want to thank you and your pupils for that supper you prepared and served 
the board of education.” “Quiet, genuine enthusiasm is contagious. When the 
administrator is a believing salesman of his own wares, the community sets a 
higher value upon them. 

The homemaking program touches mankind’s universal interest. It has a 
great natural appeal to people. They make their living in various ways—office, 
bank, farm, hospital, courtroom, pulpit, factory, market—but all want a good 
home. There they find strength for work, lift for the spirit, outlet for their 
interests, and the appreciative affection and understanding that gives some 
measure of emotional security in an insecure and tense world. Because of this, 
people naturally value anything that helps them to have better homes. When 


the school principal sees to it that his community understands the homemaking 


program and takes steps to make sure that it is quietly and effectively interpreted 


to them, the people among whom he works will give unmistakable evidence 
of their appreciation of its services to them and their children. They will support 
his school the more readily, having found this phase of it sound and serviceable. 
He can thus extend his vision and move with their support toward a bigger 
and better educational program that serves his people well and reflects credit 


upon his leadership. 
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ADAMS, H. P., and DICKEY, F. G. Basic Principles of Supervision. New York 3 
American Book Co. 1953. 334 pp. $3.75. It is the purpose of this book to indicate 
the ways in which supervisors work, to illustrate what they do, and to give some insight 
nto the planning basic to a good supervisory program 
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whatever grade level they work or in whichever field they specialize. The common fac- 

ws are the elements which the authors have striven to emphasize in developing the 
principles presented. The principles are listed consecutively ir numerical order for 
ease of reference; they have been grouped under appropriate headings represented by 
hapter titles 

Throughout the entire text the one central theme is the belief of the authors that 
effective supervision is based upon the ability of the supervisor to assist teachers in 
isolating and analyzing their problems. The theme recurs in many different settings, 
for it is mecessary that the supervisor give attention to the best means for assisting 
teachers with their problems whether it be through an individual conference, a group 
onference, or the general planning for the over-all program of supervision. 

The principles of supervision included in the text have been exemplified through the 
use of actual occurrences in commonplace situations. Some of the examples have 
emerged from the experiences of the authors. Others have been contributed by some 
of the hundreds of graduate students from all parts of the country with whom the 
authors have worked in classes in supervision. Still others have been supplied by super- 
visors, teachers, principals, and superintendents at work in their respective schools 
and school systems 
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tance in education and life, the third article deals with the current developments and 
opportunities they present for art education, and the other articles are descriptions by 
successful teachers of the programs for which they were responsible. 
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1953. 320 pp. $4.00. The author in this book, concerns himself somewhat with the 
improvement of instruction per se lent more particularly with education which concerns 
itself with the dynamics of teachers’ personality within the teaching environment—the 
area which explores teachers’ needs and drives, which investigates the techniques for 
re-directing and submerging those needs and drives which are antagonistic to good 
instruction and the techniques for inducing and stimulating those needs and drives 
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or the method employed in teaching this content nor with evaluation; burt rather 
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supervision should try to determine how to stimulate teachers to improve their teach- 


ing, attempt to fit method to teacher personality, and encourage teacher growth. In 
his book he presents supervision as a human relations study which examines the inter- 
play of the teacher-supervisor personalities. Therefore, this book might be described 
as a treatise on those aspects of human relations which are typical of the school staff 
organization. To the author every teacher is different from every other teacher. Art the 
close of each chapter is a list of suggested reading as supplementary. A _ bibliography 


of books on supervision and content is included at the close of the volume 


BEAN, K. L. Construction of Educational and Personnel Tests. New York 36 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1953. 239 pp. $4.50. Here is a book of importance to every 
teacher, whether at school or college level, for it shows how to construct aptitude and 
achievement tests in all subject matter fields. It serves further as a guide to anyone 
engaged in the development of personnel selection procedures and vocational tests to 
be used in industry, government, and some branches of the armed forces. The material 
is helpful not only in the development of written tests of knowledge and various abilities, 
but also in performance tests of skill. The emphasis is rather upon making a good item 
or question, covering a fair and adequate sample of the subject to be measured by the 
test, and giving the final product a preliminary try-out. It summarizes those stages 
through which a test develops. It begins by pointing out how the purpose of a test 
fits into a new outline of different types of tests. First an outline of the examination 
must be prepared. Next, material must be found suitable to the purpose. The material 
must then be converted into various items, questions, or tasks. A rough draft is then 
reviewed critically from the standpoint of subject matter and structure. Finally a non 
technical treatment of problems of reliability and validity is presented. All of these 


categories are treated in detail and appropriate examples and rules are provided. 


BECK, R. H.; COOK, W. W.; and KEARNEY, N. C. Curriculum in the Modern 
Elementary School. New York 11: Prentice-Hall. 1953. 592 pp. $4.95. This book relates, 
in a manner significant to both parents and teachers, basic principles of psychology and 
the social sciences to the daily learning of children. The authors’ technique has been to 
project the curriculum against a background of research on the nature of man and his 
interaction within the whole physical and social environment, and from this method 
to evolve principles that can be of great value when applied in the classroom. For the 
elementary-school teacher, or supervisor, the book serves the purpose of co-ordinating 
and organizing for classroom use the material from such courses as the teaching of 
reading, arithmetic, measurement and evaluation, educational psychology, and others. 

Part One is devoted to the practical implications of work that has been done on 
ways to motivate children, to increase the effectiveness of group work and social learning, 
and, above all, to increase the quality, rate, and permanency of learning. Methods of 
dealing with individual differences and with the evaluation of pupil progress have been 
given special attention. These are the most vexing problems confronting the teachers 
and parents of children in elementary schools. Those who deal directly with children 
sometimes have difficulty in spelling out their goals, in finding just the right ideas and 
materials to use with pupils in attaining these goals, and in using the printed outlines 
and other resources that are available. To meet this need, Part Two classifies and describes 
various types of curriculums—their content, strengths, and limitations. Part Three is 
composed of three narratives illustrating how teachers in three different communities 
approach their classroom work and, working with parents in a community, develop 
instruction that applies the principles developed in Parts One and Two. These narra- 


tives also aid in understanding and utilizing these principles. 
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Bridging the Gap Between School and College. New York 22: Fund for the 
Advancement of Educ., 575 Madison Ave. 1953. 128 pp. Free. A progress report by 
the Fund for the Advancement of Education, established by the Ford Foundation, on 


four Fund-supported experiments directed at improving articulation between school and 


lege and increasing the efficiency of general education at this level 
Building America’s Health. Raleigh, N. C.: Health Pub. Institute, 216 N. Dawson St 
1953. 143 pp. $1.50, paper binding; $2.50, cloth binding; special quantity discounts 
This report of the President's Commission on the Health Needs of the Nation is the 
most comprehensive since the famous report of The Committee on the Costs of Medical 
Care released more than 20 years ago. Like that report, this one promises to play a major 
le in charting the course of health and medical action for years to come. This is a 
yne-volume version of the report which contained the complete findings and recom- 
mendations verbatim and which also contained the highlights of all five volumes. This 
report condensed to 144 pages, as contrasted with five volumes and some 1500 pages 
which comprise the official document published by the Government Printing Office 
This one volume contains all the findings and recommendations of the Commission 
exactly as submitted by the Commission to the President. In addition, the book contains 
mportant tables, excerpts, charts, and condensations of the material contained in the 
other volumes. Except in rare instances, this one volume provides the reader with such 
a complete account of the report that it will not be necessary to purchase the other five 
volumes. The entire American public should have an active interest in the contents 
of this report and especially those who are in any way connected with the far-flung 
health front. It deals frankly with such subjects as the supply and training of physicians 
and all related professional personnel, hospital facilities, group practice, organization of 
health services, Federal financial aid, all aspects of health insurance, and many others. 
The Commission takes a stand on these questions. It courageously makes recommenda- 
tion on the issues involved, and to a remarkable extent its recommendations are unanimous 
BURNETT, R. W. Teaching Science in the Elementary School. New York 16 

Rinehart and Co. 1953. 557 pp. $5.75. Two difficulties commonly stand in the way 
of the development of a sound science program in the elementary school. First, because 
the typical elementary school teacher feels inadequately trained in science, he hesitates 
to undertake science experiences with children from fear of failure and embarrassment 
Second, even though he has overcome this psychological barrier, he too often looks upon 
science as a separate subject divorced from other school experiences. This book is 
designed to overcome both of these difficulties 

Part I analyzes the place of science in the elementary school program. It explores 
the nature of science and its rich potential meanings to the child. It interprets the 
literature of child development in terms of the child's world. It focuses upon the mean- 
ngs of science in terms of the child and his world and presents a practical and straight- 
forward analysis of how science experiences can contribute to all major phases of the 
school program. Each major curriculum pattern common in schools today is laid out 
and analyzed in terms of the contributions science can make to it. Practicable suggestions 
are offered for modifying any classroom to accommodate science experiences as a part 
of the program 

Part I, therefore, is professional material for the professionally minded teacher. Prac- 
tical, rather than theoretical, it nonetheless presents a conceptual framework for the 
consideration of the mature teacher who wants his teaching to count and who is not 
interested in frills and easy stereotypes. It should provide the teacher with the help he 
needs to make his science teaching count. It is material that thousands of teachers have 


found to be valid and to produce results. 
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Part II presents a comprehensive account of science content and activities that exper- 


ience has shown to be of value in elementary instruction. Limitations of space in any 
single book prohibit an exhaustive account of any single phase of science. The materials 
selected for Part II are those that considerable experience with elementary school teachers 
has demonstrated to be the most needed and useful. 

BUROS, O. K., editor. The Fourth Mental Measurements Yearbook. Highland 
Park, N. J.: Gryphon Press. 1953. 2,000 pp. (7”x10”) $18.00 plus postage. (For 
example, postage to New York would be 29 cents; to Chicago, 55 cents; to Los Angeles, 
97 cents). This volume is the seventh in this series of publications designed to assist 
test users in education, industry, psychiatry, and psychology to locate and evaluate tests 
and books on testing. Two previously published Yearbooks are The Nineteen-Forry 
Mental Measurements Yearbook, published in 1941 and The Third Mental Measure 
ments Yearbook published in 1949, covering the period 1940 through 1947. This Third 
Yearbook covers 663 tests, 713 test reviews by 320 reviewers, 60 test-review excerpts, 
3,368 test references, 549 books, and 785 book review excerpts from 135 journals 

The Fourth Yearbook, just released, covers the period from 1948 through 1951. This 
volume supplements rather than supplants previous Yearbooks. Its main divisions are 
Tests and Reviews, Books and Reviews, Periodical Dictionary and Index, Publishers Direc- 
tory and Index, Index of Titles, Index of Names, and Classified Index of Tests. The 
“Tests and Review” section lists 793 tests, 596 original test reviews by 308 reviewers, 
53 excerpts from test reviews in 15 journals, and 4,417 references on the construction, 
validity, use, and limitations of specific tests. Some of these tests have been reviewed 
in earlier yearbooks; many will again be reviewed in future yearbooks. The editor plans 
that most tests will eventually receive at least three reviews. 

The Fourth Yearbook attempts to list all commercially available tests published as sepa 
rates in English speaking countries in the four-year period, 1948-51. For the first time, 
this Yearbook lists and reviews many tests which are available only as a part of highly 
restricted testing programs. The section “Books and Reviews” lists 429 books on measure- 
ments and closely related fields and 75 excerpts from book reviews in 121 journals. Books 
on statistical methods in education and psychology published in the eleven years from 
1941 through 1951 are included but without reviews. These are cross referenced to 
reviews in another publication, Statistical Methodology Reviews, 1941-1950 

In the other part of the book, the “Periodical Directory and Index” section serves as 
a key to the abbreviations used for excerpted journals. The “Publishers Directory and 
Index” (approximately 350 listings) provides addresses of test and book publishers. The 
“Index of Titles” section is an alphabetical listing of all books and tests included in the 
Yearbook, with page references. Book titles are set in italic type and tests in roman type. 
The “Index of Names” section lists the names of all authors, editors, and others men- 
tioned in book and test entries, references, reviews, review excerpts, and cross references 

This Fourth Yearbook appears four years and three months after the publication of 
the Third Yearbook. In the future, if am adequate income is derived from the sale of 
the Fourth Yearbook, the editor hopes to publish a yearbook every three years. This 
Yearbook is an invaluable aid to those who use tests and who desire to compare evalua- 


tions of tests before a selection is made. 


BUTTS, R. F., and CREMIN, L. A. A History of Education in American Culture 
New York 17: Henry Holt and Co. 1953. 640 pp. $5.75. This book is designed to pro- 
vide a sound historical foundation upon which to base judgments about American 
education. It is addressed not only to prospective teachers but also to the members of the 
educational profession and to the American public, who share the responsibility for the 
conduct of educational institutions in the United States. It assumes that all present 
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practices and proposals for the future rest upon some interpretation of the past. Educa- 
tional policies and decisions look both forward and backward. Whenever judgments 
are made, they rest upon some assumption or presupposition about the past as well as 
upon sofme hope or preference about the future. It is designed specifically for use in 
courses in the history of education in teachers colleges, liberal arts colleges, and universi- 
ties. It is also designed for study in connection with other professional courses that 
jeal with the principles of education, philosophy of education, educational psychology, 
.dministration, and curriculum and teaching. It will be of service to the advanced stu- 
dent who may need an opportunity to achieve integration and synthesis after his study 
f the specialized aspects of his professional task. It is, finally, the authors’ hope that 
the profession at large and the general public will find opportunity herein to enlarge 
their understanding of the great achievements already made and the problems and 
lificulties that still face American education 

Four rather well-accepted and familiar chronological periods in American history are 
presented in the four parts of the book. Part I-deals with the colonial period; Part II 
with the period from the Revolutionary War to the Civil War; Part II with the period 
from the Civil War to World War I; and Part [V with the period from World War I 
to the middle of the twentieth century. Within each part education is treated as a 
phase of the distinctive cultural developments of the particular chronological period 
under consideration. An effort is made not only to describe the major cultural develop 
ments and trends that affected education but also to identify the persistent problems 


that appeared in each period 


CHENOWETH, L. B., and SELKIRK, T. K. School Health Problems. New York 1: 
A ppleton-Century-Crofts. 1953. 464 pp. $4.00. The purpose of this book is to acquaint 
students of education, teachers in service, and others interested with the broad, general 
nature of health problems in schools. It is addressed more to the individual classroom 
teacher than to anyone else. The undergraduate student of education, being a prospective 
teacher, is also considered in this category. The authors do not emphasize administrative 
practices and problems. The authors have attempted to bring the book up to date. The 
most obvious changes are the addition of new chapters and the expansion of old ones 
New chapters added are those on the school health program, teacher observations, body 
measurements, dental health, the control of communicable diseases, serious diseases of 
hildhood, and the health of the teacher. Material in several chapters of the third edi- 
tion has been incorporated in fewer chapters to allow a somewhat flexible treatment 
of the subjects involved. Changes consist not only in the addition of new knowledge 
but a shift in emphasis. The school health program is no longer primarily concerned 
with the control of communicable diseases. Within the field of the communicable 
liseases there has been a shift in emphasis away from diseases such as scarlet fever to 
ones that are currently giving more trouble, such as ringworm of the scalp. There have 
been changes in the role of exclusion and quarantine, with liberalization of quarantine 
regulations 

CHISHOLM, L. L. The Work of the Modern High School. New York 11: Macmillan 
Co. 1953. 554 pp. $4.50. The central purpose of this book is to develop a clear under- 
standing of each part of the work of the modern secondary school. The intention has 
been to select those topics which are important in building an effective program of 
secondary education and to discuss them in proportion to their relative value in such 
a program. The volume is divided into four major parts. The aim in the first part is 
to give an understanding of the place of education in American life, against a back- 


ground of the development of secondary education in this country. The second major 
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aim in this book is to consider what the schools ought to teach. In doing so, consider- 


able emphasis is placed on the problems and needs of youth and on contemporary condi 


tions in our American society as the foundation on which a good program of education 
rests. Emphasis is placed on the nature of the objectives of education which seem 
imperative in relation to the needs of the youth and the conditions of modern American 
life. The third principal aim of the book is to clarify the task of setting up and carrying 
out a vital program in harmony with the present-day needs of youth. This includes an 
understanding of the various types of curriculum organization, the planning of learning 
experiences, the nature of a good program of extracurricular activities, guidance, and 
the contribution made by such things as good buildings and grounds. The fourth aim 
is to outline a plan of action which classroom teachers and school administrators may 
use in approaching the task of building the best educational program for their schools 
EDMONSON, J. B.; ROEMER, JOSEPH; and BACON, F. L. The Administration 
of the Modern Secondary School, fourth edition. New York 11: Macmillan Co. 1953 


632 pp. $5.00. This new edition offers a number of changes and developments which 
have appeared in the secondary schools since 1948. New references, recent literature, 
and new practices from the field have been generously drawn upon in the revising prox 
ess. Some chapters have been rewritten, new topics and new material have been 
inserted throughout the volume, statistical information has been revised, and both modi 
fications and extensions have been made in various Uegree among the many topics 
One new division has been added making a total of seven divisions. The divisions 
are now: (1) The Growth and Development of the American Secondary School, (2) 
Organization and Management of Secondary Schools, (3) Administration of Guidance, 
Student Control, and Student Activities, (4) the Instructional Program, (5) School Rela- 
tionships, (6) Policies and Practices in Large and Small High Schools, (7) The Onward 
Development of Secondary Education 
The organization of the book has assumed the comprehensive interpretation of sec- 
ondary education as exemplified by grades 7-8-9 (the junior high school), grades 10-11-12 
(the senior high school), grades 13-14 (the junior or community college), and the other 
several organizations of grades which fall within the spread from grade seven through 
grade fourteen. Administrative problems, policies, and techniques in general are held to 
be relatively similar among these various units. When certain practices or problems are 
peculiar to any of the respective units, and when articulatory procedures are involved, 
the presentation is specifically adjusted accordingly. This latter treatment has been 
applied to the discussion of the problems of size, as affecting schools, by separate chap- 
ters on the large and on the small high schools. In the interest of aiding individual 
pupil research, group discussions, and instructional assignments, the authors have pre 
sented various suggestions at the chapter ends as possible points of departure. The 
references have been selected with care in the intent that encouragement might be 
given to extensive reading and aid afforded in meeting the needs of advanced pupils 
The increasing emphasis on evaluation has been recognized by including topics on 
evaluation in most of the chapters. New lists of professional texts on the administration 
of secondary schools and of the professional periodicals which are most usable in 
secondary education have been placed in the front section of the new edition 
EELLS, KENNETH; DAVIS, ALLISON; HAVIGHURST, R. J.; HERRICK, V. E.; 
and TYLER, RALPH. Intelligence and Cultural Differences. Chicago 37: The Univ. of 
Chicago Press. 1953. 400 pp. $5.00. This study of cultural learning and problem-solving 
is the first part of an extended study of cultural learning as it bears upon the solutions 
of problems in mental tests. The area covered in this book is indicated by the following 
chapter titles comprising the publication: I. What Is the Problem; II. What Is Already 
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Known about the Relation of the I.Q. to Cultural Background; III. What Are the Cultural 
Differences Which May Affect Performance on Intelligence Tests; IV. What Are Some 
of the Basic Issues in the Relation of Intelligence Tests to Cultural Background; V. How 
Does Cultural Bias in Intelligence Tests Arise; VI. Can Intelligence Tests Be used 
To Predict Educability; VII. What Were the Major Procedures and Findings of the 
Study; VIII. What Are the Implications of the Study for the Interpretation of the I.Q 
IX. What Are the Implications of the Study for the Construction ‘of New Intelligence 
Tests; X. Selection of Subjects and Securing of Test Data; XI. The Measurement of 
Social Status; XII. Description of Pupils in the Study: General Characteristics; XIV. The 
Relation of 1.Q.’s to Social Status: Correlation Analysis; XV. The Relation of L.Q.’s 

Social Status: Contrast of Special Status Groups; XVI. Materials and Methods Used 
in the Item Analysis; XVII. General Size and Statistical Significance of Status Differences 
for Individual Test Items; XVIII. Status Differences in Relation to Position of Correct 
Responses; XIX. Status Differences in Relation to Form of Symbolism Used and Type of 
Question Asked; XX. Status Differences in Relation to Age of Pupils; XXII. Status 
Differences in Incorrect Responses for Certain Individual Test Items; XXIII. Status 
Differences in Correct Responses for Certain Individual Test Items 

ENGELHARDT, N. L.; ENGELHARDT, N. L., JR.; and LEGGETT, STANTON 
Planning Elementary School Buildings. New York 18: F. W. Dodge Corporation. 1953 
280 pp. (8%” by 12”). This book is the product of the authors’ long experience as 
school planning consultants to boards of education, architects, and builders throughout 
the United States. It makes a unique approach to the school planning problem by 
presenting not merely plans and photographs of finished schools, but an analysis of 
children’s educational activities and the facilities needed to accommodate them. Tabu- 
lations of “typical activities” and “facilities needed” provide convenient checklists easily 
adapted to a particular problem. Moving on to larger planning considerations, the authors 
discuss the preliminary survey of educational needs in a given community, site selection; 
and layout, size, shape, and orientation of classrooms. The technical requirements of 
communications equipment, sanitary facilities, lunchroom or cafeteria, school library, 
auditorium, faculty and administrative spaces, custodial and ‘storage areas are all taken 
up, as well as the various types of heating, ventilating and air conditioning systems in 
use today. Illustrated with some 250 photographs of schools in action, as well as numerous 
tables, charts, and diagrams, this volume is an up-to-date prospectus for building the 
kind of elementary schools our children have a right to expect from their communities 
It is a book that deserves close study by all architects, builders, school officials, boards 
f education, and parents of young children—in fact by everyone who feels a sense of 
responsibility for the welfare of the next generation 

FLAUM, L. S. The Activiry High School. New York 16: Harper and Bros. 1953 
429 pp. $4.50. This book not only presents the philosophy of activity learning, but 
also reviews the experience of schools which are making experiments in the application 
of this philosophy. The type of school pictured here offers a many-sided program 
designed to meet the needs of both the pupil and our democratic society. The activity 
high school as described in this volume is capable of wide adaptation according to the 
resources of the staff and physical plant of the individual school. The task of making 
the secondary school a more effective instrument of education, with fewer “drop-outs” 
and more fruitful learning experiences for young people, is discussed here in a way 


that will be helpful to high school teachers and administrators, and to all teacher 


of education. 
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GARBER, L. O. The Yearbook of School Law 1953. Philadelphia 4: The author, 
3812 Walnut St. 1953. 116 pp. $2.25. This Yearbook follows the same general plan used 


in the preceding three Yearbooks of the new series. It reviews all significant court 


decisions which have been rendered by the higher state and Federal courts during the 


past year in cases involving public schools and public education, and it contains a special 


article of timely interest. “What the Courts Say About Church and Public School 
Relationship.” In addition, it presents two new features. It contains a concluding chapter 
that treats, in some detail, the most unusual cases decided during the past year. It als 
contains an annotated bibliography of selected articles and research studies in the field 
of School Law which have been reported recently 

GINZBERG, ELI, and BRAY, D. W. The Uneducated. New York 27: Columbia 
Univ. Press. 1953. 272 pp. $4.50. This picture of the uneducated in the United States 
shows that the changing role and position of the poorly educated since 1890, presents 
the first case histories of the uneducated in civilian and military life, and makes major 
policy recommendations for education and for military service. The first part, Education 
and Society, traces the decline of illiteracy in this country since 1890 against the back- 
ground of changes in schooling and in the structure of the economy. Despite the great 
emphasis on public education during this century, there were at the outbreak of World 
War II still one and a half million young men of draft age totally illiterate or barely 
able to read and write. Through a detailed analysis of men rejected for military service, 
this book throws a spotlight on those regions of the country where educational progress 
lags. The second part is based on original case materials provided by the Armed Forces 
and industry. Here, the uneducated and the poorly educated speak for themselves 
During World War II, the Army gave the uneducated a short training course (about 12 
weeks) in reading and writing; many of these men proved excellent soldiers. On the 
basis of their findings, the authors recommend strongly that the Armed Forces revise 
their present mental tests so that they accept a larger number of the uneducated who, 
with special training, can become good soldiers. The authors advocate that the Federal 
government help the poorer states to improve their educational systems. And the authors 
point out emphatically that the nation as a whole can no longer remain indifferent to 
the waste of its human resources due to regional deficiencies in the education and 
training of youth. 

GREEN, A. W. Sociology. New York 36: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1953. 591 pp. 
$5.50. The subtitle of this book, “An Analysis of Life in Modern Society,” is a precise 
indication of its content and focus of attention. Two questions were kept constantly to 
the fore: Where is modern American society now as a result of where it has been? 
Where is it likely to go as a result of where it is now? A definitive answer to the 
latter, of course, cannot be supplied by the sociologist. But a cautious statement of 
probabilities within the broad range of present trend lines, it could at least be argued, 
is the sociologist’s supreme task. If it be further argued that the primary purpose of an 
elementary sociology textbook is to aid the student in acquiring an understanding of 
his own society, then that task cannot be avoided even at this level. At the same time, 
the static aspects of society as generalized concept and as specific manifestation have also 
been analyzed. The unity, integration, and universality of social relationships in all 
times and places receive due consideration. Stress is placed on this fact: man is one 
species faced by certain universal problems that are fashioned by universal needs and 
necessities. Behind the screen of change and variation a core that is essentially change- 
less remains. Within the framework of the two questions, an effort has also been 
made to capitalize upon the students interest in his own past, present, and probably 


future experiences. There is thus material on the processes of personality formation, 
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ol, and community. The usually more formalized treatments 


f political, economic, and family institutions are tempered with discussions of the roles 


f citizens, job-holder, mate, and parent 
GRIM, P. R., and MICHAELIS, J. U. The Student Teacher in the Secondary School 
11: Prentice-Hall. 1953. 496 pp. $4.75. This book was written to assist 


ding the learning of youth in a democratic society. It will help 


hem to apply modern principles of learning while they are working with pupils. It will 
vid student teachers in moving from their first work with individual pupils to the 


nsible and creative leadership of an entire class. In this guidebook for student 


the authors speak directly to the student teacher, suggesting first steps for him 


archers, th 


take in c ) f -curity The authors suggest illustrations, checklists, ques- 
nnaires, pictures, and films to help him work directly with pupils. They illustrate steps 
lesson planning. And they describe community-study techniques in detail. This book 
presents student teaching as the most valuable aspect of a broad program of professional 


aboratory experiences. The authors believe that contacts with children, youth, and schools 


hould come early in the college program, and should extend through student teaching 
actual growth in service. In fact, they believe that student teaching should be planned 


primarily to help the y 


cated teacher. This book should give him a point of view, skills, and the desire to 


ing teacher develop readiness for his first position as a certifi- 


himself in rv f eacher never fully educated, bu dent teaching 
him a runn start in developing the competencies needed to provide creative 


GROUT, R. E. Health Teaching in Schools, second edition. Philadelphia 5: W. B 


Saunders Co. 1953. 361 pp. This book has been written for prospective teachers and 
teachers in service. Health workers in contact with schools may also find help from its 
pages. The book seri a threefold purpose: First, it provides the teacher with up-to-date 
formation on health needs of the child and of the home, school, and community, and 
suggests how these needs may help point the direction of health instruction. Second, it 
highlights principles and procedures of modern education and shows how these may 
in health teaching. Most important of all, it furnishes the teacher with concrete 
materials to help him plan and carry out effective health teaching. The early chapters 
itline the bases for health instruction in terms of health needs and educational principles 
und procedures; the later chapters give specific teaching aids in the form of suggested 
methods and resources. Emphasis throughout the book is on teaching toward improved 
health behavior of the children themselves, and toward improved health conditions in 
home, school, and community. Principles are interwoven with practical, illustrative 
material which has been drawn from many sections of the country. The focus is on the 
integral part of the community. In this second edition, a new chapter on 

© Health Teaching in the Classroom” has been added to reinforce and 

material included in the chapter, “Planning for Health Education within the 

A special feature of the new chapter is a detailed analysis of two units which 


vere developed in actual classroom situations to point out how problem-solving methods 
ay ised in health react } 4, chart on “Health Needs and Interests of the Grow- 
ng Child” has been added to Chapter 2 to help the teacher see at a glance the develop 
mental changes that ox s a child progresses in school. Throughout the book, fresh 


examples are given of hool practices drawn from current programs in different parts 
f the country 
Handbook of Private Schools, 34th edition. Boston 8: Porter Sargent, 11 Beacon St. 


1953. 1152 pp. $8.00. This 34th edition contains information never before given for the 
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lor on cloth for each book. The same designs appear in color on the endpapers 
f each volume 

ALLEN, ETHAN. Baseball: Major League Technique and Tactic New York 11 


Macmillan Co. 1953. 350 pp. $3.95. This is the revised edition of the earlier book, with 


F 
much rfew material and many new pictures. It contains separate sections on defensive 


baseball, offensive baseball, and management 


egarding each individual yf 


entire World Series game 
Fa h chapter con 


There are drills, list 


| famous players na 


und authoritative baseball mar 


ARMOUR, TOMMY. How to Play Your Best Golf All the Time. New York 
Simon and Schuster. 1953. 159 pp. $2.95. In this book, the author does not present 
the details which make up a good golf swing, because he believes that t 
nfuses. Here he reduces his instruction to what he considers a minimur 

He teaches single, sound techniques; he tells how to save strokes 
tion that the high-school golf club will find helpful in learning the ba 
this sport 

ARMSTRONG, JR., R. L. Desperate Voyage. New York 10: E. P. Dutt 
1953. 184 pp. $2.50. Young Tom Carter knew he was in real trouble when his 
ank in a squall one afternoon on the Sound, and the yacht he saw approachir 
an answer to a prayer. Not until he was hauled aboard did Tom realiz 
being shanghaied aboard the Thalia, a stolen cruising vessel, captained by a man named 
Sutton and his il al helper, Pete. Tom knew boats and sailing; he knew fear 
how to overcome it; | new that self-reliance is one of man’s best 
ton his desperate vovagre 

AUDUBON, J. J. The Birds of America. New York 11: Macmi 

$8.95. This large book is one of the most attractive bird books 

h full-page iilustration is in excellent natural I 
f the original painting. Accompanying each ill 
each bird pictured, telling its name, where it may 
teristi Descriptions were written by William Vogt, 
ficial publication of the National Audubon Society. No 
luced to Audubon’s famous paintings. It is sufficient to 
vf the finest, if not the finest, in : series 
will be found useful not 
watching and studying birds 

BAILEY, R. E. Tony Sees It Through. New Y« 
224 pp. $2.75. For the 4H Clubbers and their non-member friends here 
fascinate any young person even remotely interested in farming, primarily 
ng. Tony Driscoll, just back from the armed forces, finds his fine bull 
from loco weed poisoning. Soon whole herds of prize cattle in (¢ 
affected. Here is a mystery to solve—for this is not loco weed intry 

BAKER, CHARLOTTE. Magic for Mary M. New York 17: David McKay Co. 1953 
148 pp. $2.50. Mary M. Higgins liked to read stories about magic. She was always 
wishing for some magic to happen. She complained because magic never happened to 
her. Girls from eight to twelve will enjoy sharing the adventures of Mary M ar 


happy-go-lucky Allbrights in the oil boom town of Buckner, Texas. Together 
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BENTLEY, ERIC¢ Search of Theater. New York 22: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc 
446 pp. $6.01 his illustrated book the author—one of the two or three 
ontemporary writers on the arts of the theater—surveys with tical eye 

ntent the theatrical life of the Western World since the end of World 

Chapters written out of firsthand experience as and director deal 

with playwrights, ; I jucers, critics, and audiences in Italy, France, Switzerland, 


England, At , Germany, and the United States. Among the individuals to 
Bentley “re ives extended attention are Charlie Chaplin, Pirandello, 

if 
Martha Graham, Shaw, Berthold Brecht, Jean-Louis Barrault, O'Neill, 


iberg, Etienne Decrous, Jacques Copeau, Yeats, Ibsen, 


on Mount Kenya. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co 
war produced many heroic and illustrious acts of valor, 
bequeathed a number of bizarre and daring exploits which, for various reasons, 
to await the war's end to be told. But none has appeared so far to 
pproach this breathtaking account of a unique and wholly unparalleled combination of 
East Africa. Most adventure stories reach their peak 
for these men faced the double-barreled danger 
from a prisoner-of-war camp, before challenging the formi- 
ya: a climb which, with such makeshift equipment, invited 
iccess seem remote and foolhardy 


Tomorrow. New York 17: Alfred A. Knopf, Inx 


problems and their scientific solutions which the 

of population, and its control; the dwindling 

ew supplements for it; the disappearance of natural resources, 
vil, timber, metals, coal, and , and science’s sub- 

of mechanical power as atomic energy and solar 

against heart disease, cancer, polio, TB, cerebral palsy, 

‘rious muscul dystrophy; the techniques of the 


mmunicé -motional maladjustment in_ individuals 


problem . ysiology of the human brain and the 


New York 17: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1953 
se attractive qualities that made the author's novel 
popular. It is at once light-hearted and serious, diverting 

The characters are members of the American diplo- 
Parisians. Some of them are sophisticated and some are 
onship creates drama. Their story is set in Paris in the 

is the American effort to check the growth of Com 

Hotel Talleyrand” of the title is the elegant and 


much of the work of practical Ameri 


BRADSHAW, ANGELA. World Costumes. New York 11: Macmillan ( 

pp. $8.00. The author has added brief notes to this collection of 142 drawings with 
6 color plates. It is ¢ ellent source for information about the origin and 
f costume in the countries of the world. The various styles selected for in 
this book were chosen not only because they represent certain countries but also because 


they would be of interest to the designer who will see in their beautiful ornament 


an be adapted to their use. 
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BRADY, C. A. Stage vols. New York 1 
$3.95. In this novel, enric! h an authent 
Thomas More is brought into a living experience. Moving agait 
f Tudor living, personified by the crude and lusty figure of Henry VIII, 
set himself up, not only in opposition to the lechery of the king, but 
ur bridled desire to } the 


quality the al 


most ps 
and sixteenth century 
anoramic effect to this rich narrative 
BRAND, CHRISTIANNA. Fog 
1953. 254 pp. $2.50. Nobody had 
on the head with a mastoid mallet 
was a rez pea-soup fog that 
{aida ale « nstantly 
h they went in and until the tr 
BRANDWEIN, P. F.; HOLLINGWORTH, I 
You and Your Inheritance. New York 17: Har 
Th Ss text leals with Scie! r | 
the ideas, the know-how, the 


Amer 


BREWSTER, 


Press. 1953. 24 nted more thar 


drawn fro ve ate in the Union. Here are the familiar 


games, 
f childhood : an istib irce of yment f 


patterr 
pattern 


lization 

the game 

been played there 
mportant 
onsinging game 


BROADFOOT, I 


[ prentice 
was suggested to the ior duri er studies of the Elizabethar 
periods. One day > d 1 in Baldwin's Organization and 


Shakespearian Company the followi: i Sands, Phillip’s apprenti 


1613 Then she found it e f rill ill another referen 


Al 


sweeping 


t 


this noble man 


the nm 
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The Kentucky Derby Story. New 
Here are text and 140 graphic sh 
ulled from 


h story 


hed t a lifetime { 


BUCHANAN, LAMONT 


$5. 
] 


nd Co. 1953. 160 pp 
Bluegras las that have been 
immortals from the thor rid 

} in Mechanics. Part. Il. New York 2 


BULL, A. J. A School ur 
1953. 260 pp. § ) 12 chapters has 
» e : Level [ 


nnings of this 


been prepared for ti 


vapers 
The 
Motion; Motion 


niv. Press 
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ns Motion « 
Systems of 


The Appli ability f Newt 
1 Body About an Axis; Moti 
es; Miscellaneous Methods; and 
BURNETT, R AFFEE, BERNARD; and ZIM, H 
_ 1, Co. 1953 1? , 
erously illu 


.. W.; Jé 
Silver Jurdett 5] nr The 
e 0” is gen 


S 
bt 
effort t 


Rig 


an » mterest 
id par igTay hs re sh 


} 
has changed 


youth's part 


Th ese 
/ 


tivities 


library 
and teacher are 
ymurceful of New World of 


Tea hing 
I tains, 
films and obje 
BURNHAM, JAMES ( 


$3.5( 


1 teaching 


te 


The bold 


the Sovie 


the en 


f general war than we 
The Calico Year. Philad 


The beauty f the changing 
$erkshire Mountains brin 

2 great change for Tracy, who gladly exchanges 
behind her a meaningless society life in 
hip of her 


ianshif 


nt Martha, who sends he 
zo-round of | ! Both girls agree 


ble merry -R 1d 
1 of luxury, and being without money is their price 


had the wron nc 
edom and the chance for a wholesome, normal lif« 

The Mexican Venture. New York 11: | ord v. Press, 114 Fifth 
Here are the contrasts of mo her convulsive 


CALL, T. ¢ 


1953. 285 pp 
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struggle bitter ufferings and magnificent act vemer Tt thor has traveled 
12, miles t gather his mater at first hand and to gi nis reade the whole t ture 
the social, political, e r and lrural ene f whose people have 
tried to do in a few decades what it took other natior t es t accomplish. The 
saga f their painf and eruptive prog tow mature t i tne t of 
his t k 


CAMPBELL-JOHNSON, ALAN. Mi m with Mounrbatter New York 10: E. | 














Dutton and Co. 1953. 383 pp. $5 In a century which has witnessed the gradual 

spread of democratic freedom and government throughout the world, the gaining of 

India’s independer e me i e of the ¢ ate world de 

times. It was a transfer of power | partition and nsent, ar 

West f ruler and ruled, alr t without parallel, and it r 

great era in British histor : we as another great rnerst 

freedom and independence. This supreme a mplishment wa 

by Lord Mountbatten’s dynamic diplomacy by discussion, allied 

the Indian leaders. Mountbatten’s remarkable irage and leadership as Commander 

in-chief of the Southeast Asia Command during World War II, his exceptional background 
espe ially fitted him to head this crucial mis n which s to avert 

lisaste urrying with it dire atives of 1 lution. Yet not 
lid he 1 I averting a lapse f egonatior ind a lent outbreak 
f strife, but he managed the process t he English and England r e popula 
n Ir | a th a t y ha } Nee t i _ er t I 





CAREY, A. M. American Firearms Maker New York 16: T. Y. Crowell (¢ 





1953. 170 pp. $5 This book a cyclopedia of firearms makers of both long and 
hort arm istom made and ms made under Federal and state government cor 
tracts. It vers the per from the Colonial era to the end of the nineteenth century, 
ur ntains more than 2 entries arranged in alphabetical order. Each entry gives 
the rrect spe Ny f tl mak me, the pas { years tf wa active, the towr 
rT t und stat n wt nt wa cated, and the type f arm he prod ed This 
rne nrst t k ¥ n*4 t er r [ te ] sta “ tr f x me i 











yD 95) pT $3.95 This nz nove ha Ss if serting pa t I ted State 
which has rare been used nistorical fictior It is a i tt Great Lakes reg 
ring the period from 1876 t 932; it tells of a young Irish sailor wl rose to become 
e of the industrial t f that era. His story is a turbulent full of the heart 
' and } f the da when the Justrial front f the Mid West we 
he g thrust pe + } Great Lake shipping fleer ana sort } t furnace f the 
Lake ties 
Tennessee Hazard. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippi t ( 
ZS LOW g ' t ’ nay t 
fror first ve f a Spanist nspira yt } reated a g 
he time is 1788. ¢ tressful period after the | - 
whee the formatior f oh I snd the ratificatior _ ( sieus hw ol 
mies » matter of turbule , h-and-g Tom Hazard, dedicated to the propose 
nstitution, ridé ver the w r ss trails to New Orlea r f tl he opani I 
held Louisiana. H pose t ntercey i me 1g which w eliver ti ettle 
f T ne ‘ , he hand f the Snanich g r | } TY T y t< 
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with dashing, scheming Spaniards and several most attractive young ladies, and als 












has to engage in many feats of derring-do 





CHARQUES, DOROTHY. Men Like Shadows. New York 16: Coward-McCann 
1953. 351 pp. $3.75. This novel retells with complete authenticity, the little-known story 
f the Third Crusade, the Crusade of King Richard the Lion Heart. Against the ardors 
nd endurance of King Richard's campaign the author projects the story of John of 





Oversley, of Brand and Giles, his men-at-arms, and of Robert of Kinwarton and Everard 
Mortebois 
CHIDSEY, D. B. Captain Adam. New York 16: Crown Pub. 1953. 318 pp. $3.00 


In Captain Adam’s days the seas were catch-as-catch-can and rip-roaring with many 














wr 


ther hazards besides the wind and the weather. Adam's little vessel had to run the 





gauntlet of smugglers, coasters, pirates and men-o'-war in the dangerous waters of 
Scaredy-Cat Sea,” off Jamaica, Cuba and the Bahamas. Real trouble started when 
Adam acquired a passenger—Lady Maisie Treadway of London, red-haired, beautiful, 


ing and very feminine. Then things happened in turbulent succession. Adam's quest 








led him through amazing adventures, eventually to London and to the greatest 





surprise 







f his life 


CHIPPERFIELD, J. E. Beyond the Timberland Trail. New York 3: Longmans, Green 
and Co. 1953. 247 pp. $3.00. Here the author tells the story of three wolves, Grey 
Shadow, Keewaydin, and Dark Starlight, in the Barrens of Northwest Canada. The 
trappers were the first to say they had dog blood. How right they were became only 


too clear in the light of subsequent events. The wolves struggle against the inherited 




















nstincts of their shepherd-dog Klaus. Their hazardous adventures against famine, bliz- 
ards, and the wiles of man make a gripping story, heightened by the austerity of the 


rthland 
CHOLET, BERT. Color Digest. New York 16: Waterston and Fried, 347 Fifth Ave 


1953. 40 pp. $2.00. Color Digest is the title of a new book on color, released by Higgins 
Ink Co., Inc. This illustrated book (8¥2”x11") has between its pages a multitude of 













facts on the subject of color. It presents a very complete and scientific treatise in lay 






man's language. Every artist, every designer, everyone who uses color in any way what 


ever will benefit by reading this book. Attached to the back cover is an envelope 





ntaining all the parts for assembling an authentic Ostwald solid in an ingenious 


rrangement devised by the author. This highly practical device demonstrates the 






three dimensional aspect of color in a graphic manner which fixes in the user's mind 






true association of hues with each other 
CHURCH, B. P. The Private Lives of the Prophets. New York 16: Rinehart and Co 


53. 256 pp. $3.00. This account of the lives and work of the six great Writing 












Prophets, who so profoundly influenced the course of our civilization, presents a con 





lete record of the growth of our concept of God. The author characterizes the six 






rophets as Amos the Herdsman, Hosea the Small-Town Man, Isaiah the Aristocrat, 
eremiah the Puritan, Ezekial the Visionary, and The Second Isaiah, Poet and Philosopher. 

CIVIL AIR PATROL. Aviation Study Manuals. Washington 25, D. ¢ Supt. of 
loc. 1949. These are composed of the following three books: Civil Air Patrol Manual 


Book I, Catalog No. D301, 6/2:C49/v. 1/bk. 1, Price $1.75 per 






copy); Aviation Study 
Manual (Book II, Catalog No. D301. 6/2:C49/v. 1/bk 2, Price $2.50 per 


pe 





opy); and 
istructor’s Manual (Book III, Catalog No. D301. 6/2:C49/v.1/bk.3, Price $1.00 per 






»py). These manuals have been prepared for the Civil Air Patrol Cadet Program and 





re designed for use in secondary schools 
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because it demonstrates the need, the reasonablenes 
apable of speaking for all men 

CRAWFORD, C. C.; COOLEY, E. G.; TRILLINGHAM, : STOOPS, 
EMERY. Living Your Life. 2nd edition. Boston 16: D. C. Heath : 3. 464 pp 
$2.80 ’ -cond edition is a text for group guidance in study, sch ife, and social 
living. * The functional “he do-it” approach helps the student t ‘Ip himself 
jjustments to his soci at home, at school, an the community 


ems solving method is use izhout. All problems dealt with are 


making a 
the imagined or invented problems that adults sometimes consider 
young person's life his edition is concerned with actual obstacles to 
jjustment. It is written in language they understand and enjoy. Ty 
ed are how to plan school work, how to be liked by others, how 
girl problem, how to live with the family, and how to plan a career 
it possible for the book to fit any kind of class organizatior 
x complete. Numerous activities that provide for 
tudent interest and response 
K The Stolen Sphere New York 10: E 
‘ 


20 pp. $2.75. The Fortune family were all trapeze artists in London 


boy whose father had been Harry Fortune's war buddy, is the inseparable 


Nicky, Jenny, and Geraldine Fortune, and is one of the family, too. He 

lorful life in the theater. All are agreed that the great Sartine, the incredible magician 
ilso known as Rubberface, is a person to be avoided whenever possible. Just how sinister 
Rubberface was, just what part he played in the theft of I 

| 


planet, the Government's ) cret experiment with inter-pl 


author has woven into ; yf suspense 
DAVIES, J. G. Daily Life of Early Christians. Boston 6: Little, Brown 
284 pp. $3.50. The author applies the methods of the social historian to the first 
hundred years of the Church’s development. With a solid backlog of research 
behind him, he focuses upon the customs and practices of the early Christians; and 
he presents, in six biographical portraits, the pattern of their lives: Clement, Paul of 
Samosata, Virginia, Diogenes, John Chrysostom, and John Cassian. The lives of these 
six memorable characters illustrate the mode of living the early Christians from 
A.D. 200 to 435. The narratives are remarkably vivi yet i sar that the author 


uld point to contemporary documents and authorities { statements 


DAVIS, M. Q. A Plan for Growing Up. New York 36: Richards Co., 2 W. 45th St 


1953. 365 pp. This book sets up complete maturity as the final & nd presents 


s for developing character traits which help the vil grow to meet the tests 


The emphasis is always on the develop of right attitudes rather 


breaking wrong habits. Prevention, not « " the theme of all the 18 chapters 
DEAN, H. H. Effective Communications. New York 11: Prentice-Hall. 1953 

683 pp. $4.95. This book is based on three major assumptions, which account for the 
ways in which it differs from others in the field of communication asic communi 
ation skills can be developed and used more efficiently if the r > communi 
ive process is understood. (2) Thinking is a fundamental factor in mmunication 

3) A vital function of the study of communication should be wider both the 
methods of conveying thoughts and opinions in a modern society and the implications 
for the reader or unseen audience. Annotated reference lists are provided to assist 


those to whom this is a relatively unfamiliar field. In the quoted passages, which some 
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KSON, MARGUERITE. Bennett High. New 
) $2.75 Angel had | » the 


DIVINE, DAVID 
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Great Ameri 
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EDEL, LEON, editor. The Complete Plays of Henry Jame Philadelphia 5: J. B 
Lippincott Co. 1953. 846 pp. $10.00. Here is presented the full story of the unknown 


enry, ames—tne dramatist, as aistinct rom the novelist an criti t contains tne 
H J t i i f t l J I h 


ymplete dramatic works of the great architect of modern fiction, from his early playlets 
to the later elaborate, sophisticated comedies, and includes a scenario fragment of an 
unwritten play. Of the full-length plays in this volume, five have long been out of print, 


and seven have never before been printed. Among these is the controversial Guy Domville 


which drew catcalls from the gallery and applause from Bernard Shaw, Arnold Bennett, 


and H. G. Wells, present lramatic critics on opening night. Among the other materials 
a memorable exchange of letters between Henry James and Bernard Shaw over a 


»f James's 


ELLIS, H. M Stamps for Fun and Profit. New York 10: Funk and Wagnalls Co 


7? j } 


3.00. Stamp collecting is a vital and growing hobby which must keep 


with developments from Monaco to Tibet. Now here is the latest up-to-date 


d beginr "Tr want in the revised and enlarged edition vf the 


niormation expert ar 


suthor’s popular How to Gai l t and Profit from Stamp Collecting. Replete with 
tables of comparative values, an interesting history of philately, the various methods 
f detection, .nformation on new phases of collecting h as meter postage and early 


new 


ancellations, errors, rarities, and fakes, this book is a complete guide to starting 


und maintaining a quality collection 

ELLISON, RALPH. Invisible Man. New York 22: New American Lib. of World 
Literature, 501 Madison Ave. 1953. 504 pp. Paper cover. 50¢. This novel is a comic, 
tragic, and soul-searching story of one young Negro’s baffling experiences on the 


] 
' self-di 


EMERY, R. G. Relief Pitcher. Philadelphia 2: Macrae-Smith Co. 1953. 189 pp. $2.50 


As he squints into the sun from the open bleachers, Mitch Corey, the veteran baseball 


out, knows with a sure instinct that Johnny Hyland could be developed into a great 
For most of the afternoon the boy has worked the mound with skill and wisdom, 
t power, bur finall; ses a 1-0 heartbreaker to the confident hurling of wonder boy 
Elliot. Still that instinctive feeling, born from many years of careful watching, 
ersists. Corey deliberately passes up Rex Elliot to a rival club to sign Johnny for a 
ynce in a lifetime chance to play with the pro Hawks 
ETHERIDGE, M ( acts for College Students. 6th edition. Philadelphia 5 
B. Saunders Ci 3. 408 pp. $4.00. This is a textbook for college students of 
lual health. In it the author gives good advice in regard to the 
handling of both the mind and the body. She emphasizes that control of mind and its 
relation to the body is of dominating importance in student health. She suggests certain 
principles conc ng the use of the brain and the nervous system which can be followed 
by the student in working out his own particular difficulties 
EYSTER, WARREN. Far From the Customary Skic New York 22: Random House 
1953. 372 pp. $3.75. Some of the events and much of the background of this novel 
are taken from the exploits of Destroyer Squadr yn Twenty-three It 2 book which 
the author completed as a result of encouragement he received from of his pro 
fessors while in college. It is an interesting story of men of the sea 
FAWCETT, P. H. Lost Trails, Lost Cities. New York 10: Funk and Wagnalls Co 
1953. 348 pp. $5.00. This extraordinary first-hand account of seven explorations into 
the heart of the lost world of the Amazon Basin and mountain ramparts has been 
made available for publication after more than a quarter of a century's silence. On his 


eighth and final expedition, Colonel P. H. Fawcett vanished into the jungle wilderness; 
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to this day his fate is unknown. Before he began his last trip he set down the story 
of his expeditions and his son, Brian Fawcett, here presents it together w 
f the attempts to solve the mystery of his father’s disappearance 


FEUCHTWANGER, LION. ’Tis Folly to Be Wise. New York 18: Julian Messner, I 


1953. 373 pp. $3.95. The author has written the intimate story of Jean-lacques Roussea 
the wisest and most foolish of all philosophers the exalted, visionary fren ridiculou 


little man whose heights of philosophical grandeur were equaled only by the degrading 


absurdity of private lif 


FOSBURGH, HUGH. View from the Air. New York 1 Charles Scribner's Sons 





1953. 295 pp. $3.50. In his nd novel the author has written about a group of air 
t » th Pacif H t ur d tt rew f the 

Maid, taking them from tl entrance to the Air I e, through flis 

they finally are in combat sweating out almost daily missions over 

Truk. The men of the Upstairs Maid are a varied lot: Gibson, the pilot, a writer and 
1 ma f se t ma t und courage attempting to prove mething to himself 
and himself; Flight Officer H mer Lovely, a giant, exubera wt, innocent bear-cub and a 
man; Mike Luca, the peppery but perfect bombardier; and Chester Biggers, the “good 
boy who a true-blue coward 


FREEMAN, WILLIAM. An Informal Guide to Public Speaking. New York 2( 








Simon and Schuster. 1953. 155 pp. $2.95. Th hook shows how t rganize a speect 
when to tell a ke, how t i t I t 
practical advice for the amateur The first half f the t k giv pecih idvice that 
applies t situatic which a speaker may find himself. The nd half takes uf 
the liffere k i T fF t spec he There a l apter ¢« ach nm the art f the 
lecture, the aft dir peech, the lebate und the rad telev talk 
FREY, N. A. The River Horse. New York 11: W am R. Scott. 1953. 158 pp. $2.5 
Every child want horse, and Arana, the young Mayan Indian he f th tory, is 1 
except | ’ ttle hut ’ ae the shore f Lake \titial { ater h 
eames of cwnine o horse. From his erandfather he hears tales of 1 eople’s pa 
wreatne f the Mayan dis ver of the alendar, their ! f ) f writing, the 
dome ation of corn, their treasures, and their books of stone. And he hears, too, stories 
f how the Spanis! Lie in ver mountains on their horses and conquered h 
ancestors, who had never s« horses and were frightened of them. One day in the 
forest with | father he e¢ 1 danta, the tt “ i | se 4 t ( temaia Arana 
ret t the ft est apture the ttle da i 
FRIEND, J. H., and GURALNIK, D. B., editors. Webster New World Dictionary 
f the American Language, College Edition. Cleveland 2, Ohi World | Co. 1953 
gs cs rt if } lexe | T} r . ¢ ”y ry re th 
14 words ed the general v abular as well as ir all pe alized field It 
nta mportant idiomatic expression olloquialisms, and slang—the most charac 
teristic feature f An an English Definitions have bee “ te mpletel afrest 
a mid-twentieth century style and from an Am«e an point of ew and so as t 
permit no ambiguous run-in forms whose mea must be ferred | the reade 
The definition give not only the bare essence of meaning but al tt necessary < 
notative informatior All entries appear in a single alphabetical ting with names of 
places and not people, foreign expressions, abbreviations, etc., all appearing in the 





main body of the book rather than in several appendixes. Pronunciations are given 
Pr 


symbols that are readily understandable by the reader. More than 1,200 illustrations hely 
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su h as 


EORGI The Moon 


and format ar 





GAMOW, GI New York 21: Henry Sct 
$2.5 In this t k we lear how to tell the first quarter of th 
how ofte th r pse take pla r origin of na aters Y 

ariet f pl mena | i i | tl Moor n Earth, al 
Moon itself, and about the rock hig f the future that may br 
t r satellite 
GANN, E. K. The High and the Mighty. New York 16: Willi: 
53. 352 pp. $3.5 Here the twenty peopl sual mpanior 
Iipproa I the limat moment f their live | ie by pau tl 
max These tw people are not unlike people “ 1 

t “ 

GAUL, ALBRO. The W lerful World of Insect New Y 
( 1953 l pp. $4 I know that grasshopy urs 
} wate ' } } g tt } rkel for ti i 
veek th I k a gl wasp 1 kill 1, 5 \ 

a few 1 et ! nating facts and figure hat make tl ™ 
t natural | tor at t t t npact if ma } ) 
it authoritative but not tech al 





GILLON 
Literature, 501] 
Africa 
GOERTZ, 


1953 319 pp $3.50. When young 


PHILIP 
Madis 


Ave. 1953 
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South 


t neer pract n Panama to h family tas! nable sun er hon 
New Orlear 1909, he look ward t apruring ti plea 
f his youth. Mandeville, with its aristocratic Creole society, its gra 
taffed with devoted t I 1 off brief rest from his vig 
Zone Bur be att N K irtace f wealth and grace 
world of big lisease l iperstit Whar begir iS a sur 
\ ent ade t { the tow nd its f ple from the 






man. 1953. 120 py 
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’ 
GOODSPEED, H. ¢ MASON, E. R.; and WOODS, E. L. Child Care and Gu ‘ 
vised. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lipy tr ( 1953. 288 pp. This book shows that one of 
the most important thing the building of | alit lea how childr grow 
ind develop, how a pat formed in ti ry early yea which } nt lo 
with the kind of people they w become. It lesigned to show the pupil how familie 
if ' < hapr gether Ir ta > mat r J 1 tr r \ iM m t ’ 
problems, and working ou :djustments with pa t t her h al 
friends. It esp : planned for use in high I 1 cla eacl gcl 1d pment 
It divided i Tot part whict an be taught any order desired 
GORRELL, R. M., and LAIRD, CHARLTON. Modern English Handbool New 
York 11: Prentice-Ha 1953. 627 pp. $3.75. This handbook on English pla grea 
stress or ba tence patt I and logical relaric ships tT we } nd leas n } 
entence thar instinct 1 between hall and will and between the na ative nd 
ibjunctive mood The authors emphasize the functional aspect of guage. They 
have abandoned rules and traditions which tend to be more ising than realisti 
While the book has been planned for an organized progran f ly, each sect 
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Heath and ( 1953. 456 pp. $3.5 This 
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HASS, HANS. Manta 


y and 27 $4.50. Wher 
author first met a Mantra |} ) is. ¢ 


.' ke normous bat 
feet from fin > fin and 


‘ . 0” | A blow fron 
flipper or from its whiplike tail could kno break his back 
Yet two weeks later the author was diving f these monsters for 
two hours and swimming right up 


| 1 tO get some ot 
wraphs in this book 
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HOLT, FELIX. The Gabriel Horn. New York It , n an o. 1953 


192 Ppp $2 5( The story recounts the thrilling experiences i nd ittle Eli in their 


search for freedom from the confinements of the encroaching civilization of the 1800's as 
t reached the Kentucky frontier. Love and romance are here, with lovely Hannah 


Bolen the heroine. This is ¢ ve the early nineteenth century in 


wreat hunter as its lea ling chara ter 


HOVEY, H. S. Making Money in Your Kitchen. New York 36: Wilfre 


x 


3 pp. Here are over 1600 products that women can make in their own 


; , 
to earn pin money, even to start a nation-wide business. As the author makes clear 


this book, every woman has a small gold mine in her kitchen and the opportunity to 
if she has the patience to practice and perfect just one needed product 


training, nationality—there 


JAFFE, BERNARD. New World of Chemistry. New York 3: Silver 
452. 720 pp. This textbook for high-school pupils is drawn largely from the pupils 
wn environment and is keyed to everyday living. Throughout e chapte pupil 
mterest is aroused through selected materials drav from the his hemistry 
Explanations of chemical and physical occurrences are based or 1 oncepts 


the electron theory of matter, the theory of ionization, and the 


f matter and energy. The fundamental tools of chemistry—valence, 
equation, and pr rblen SA lving ire ntr 1UuCce< e i Struct irally the 
is simple, and the sentences and paragraphs are short. Photographs and 
juite generously used. Each chapter has aids to assist the pupi 
ng. Special emphasis is placed upon the rel: » of chemistry 
book is divided into 39 chapters. It also contains a wealth 
reference, including a list of educational films and an 

JENNINGS, JOHN. Rogue Yarn. Boston 6: Little, Brown ar 


$3.50. The author writes about the brawling America of post Revolu 


a time when the young intry seethed with hatred for the Frer 

Br tish, indignat or over the XYZ A ffair, and the ri h traders hour 

ports were sitting duc for the privateers of many nations. Christopher ( 

man for these times, the six-foot four-inch son of a wealthy planter, an eighteen-ye: 
hotblood who lived for fair women and spoiled for a fight, fair or otherwise. Indeed 
was a fight that started Kit off on his worldly adventures. He had no taste for farming 
w for his father’s taskmaster, Ira Light, but he suffered both until one hot spring day 
The heat was too much. When the struggle ended Kit Carey was contrite and Ira 
Light was near death’s door. As a Marine aboard the famed Constellation he fought pro 
fessionally, campaigned against the privateers, took a heroic part in sea battles with the 
French, rose rapidly in the ranks—in short became the man he thought he was on that 
hot spring day when he thrashed Ira Light within an inch of his life 


JOHNSON, J. R. Mountain Bobcat. Chicago 5: Wilcox and Follett Co. 1953. 16 
pp. $2.50. The locale of this story is in Alabama where the author spent many hunting 
trips in his youth. He hunted in May's Gulf, one of the relatively remote wild places 
where wildlife is seldom bothered. Wildcats roam its cliffs in abundance. In this book, 
the author presents a picture of the southern Appalachian mountains and the wild 
creatures that hunt there and are hunted. 

JOHNSTON, ALVA. The Legendary Mizners. New York 3: Farrar, Strauss and 
Young, 101 Fifth Ave. 1953. 316 pp. $3.7 


Wilson Mizner was a by-word to his friends and a cuss word to those who felt the 


5. Gambler, playwright, con man extraordinary, 
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and save time 
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reducing body weight, using left 


ww to improve the kit 


editors Best Sports Storie 1953. New 
$3.50. The ninth annual collection of 
every major field of athletics. The 
magazine sports writing, and news 


tograpt amet - ss f > mo , — we ges sorted 

ing the year—including the Olympic Games- collected in this volume. There 

ten baseball ies, eight eyewitness accounts of football, and many stories on 
ng, golf, racir iockey, basketball, hunting, fishing and other sports 

MARSHALL, EDISON. Caravan to Xanadu. New York 3: Farrar, Strauss and 

ng, 101 Fifth Av 1953. 383 pp. $3.50. In the thirteenth cet y, Mediterranear 

Europe was in passionate ferment—restlessly reaching out for ‘ is, new achieve 

ments, new exploits. And Marco Polo, the Venetian, was its brightest symbol of adventure 

n recreating this figure has worked from life, choosing a real person to be 

following the known facts of his career. The story reads as though Marco Polo 

ther journal in response to the urgent query: Did you sometimes laugh? 

never weep? Did no fires kindle your liver when you gazed upon the beautiful 

maidens of the Kashmir Here is an intimate record of the hardships that beset him, 

he deadly hatred that pursued him, the passionate devotion that brought him triumphant 

the pala e of the Khan 


MARSHALL, S. L. A. The River and the Gauntlet. New York 16: William Morrow 


1 Co. 1953. 397 pp. $5.00. This is the first full report on the entry of the Chinese 


sts into the Korean War. General Marshall's technique is based upon exhaustive 
f participants in battle, from infantry squad members to generals. In this 
way he builds up a detailed picture of military action as it actually happened a com 


pelling and fascinating experience for the layman 


MARTENET, M. D. Taw Jameson. New York 22: Alfred A. Knopf. 1953. $3.75 
is the story of Taw Jameson’s loving and patient attempt to guard Chloe Heyward 
well-meaning but ruthless and overpowering mother, and 1g 
mple rights as a human being. The characters of Mr. and Mrs 
id Chloe, of Chloe’s beloved Peter Mebane, and of the suave Prince 
‘ a writer wh nat irally comb nes entertainment with 
enlightenment. Crammed with incident, Taw Jamesor 
mountains and a Southern industrial town to New Y 
ise and Greenwich Village—and London's Mayfair 

MARTIN, C. M. Cowboy Charley, 4H Champ. New York 17: Viking Press. 1953 
is a story of 4-H Clubs in action. More than that, it’s the story 


ving ut I working ranch. Fourteen-year-old Charles Dexter, 
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MAYO, ELEANOR. Swan's Harbor. New York leé Thomas Y. Crowell Co 
of events in a Maine village 
is a satisfying novel of 


246 pp $3.0 This is a n during a few weeks 
ne summer. Written wit vr and understanding, 
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1953. 460 pp. $3.5 n the 17 rT ly o , irt, ful high spirits 
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mprehensive guide to 35mm photography ever published. Thirteer 


! 
together with an extensive chapter on 


ivances in Leica color phot 
included all the latest available 
all field 


to make 


MORTON, NELLIE } ch We Cannot New 
4th Ave 1953 : and girl 


have é Ww 1 a) | . i I Ls ; OT 1 mu 


church of he 
high in the 
MURRAY, W. H ’ tory [ ; I-] New Y 
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1d an imaginati 


22: New American Lib 
This Third Mentor Selecti 
ntributors from 
Malcolm Lowry (Canada), Robert Pinget (France 
(Italy), Jose Suarez Carreno (Spain), Hamdi Bey 


from England, Scotland, and the United States 


O’KANE, ¥ The Hopis: Portrait of a Desert Peopl: 
P 3 , 5 


ma . In the tiny world of their 
Indians have created and conti 
f the North Americar 
spirit that have not wavered in 
j 7 2 ational lepressi n The H pis have 
alth« ugh they go not argue wi I they 
‘progress.” Ancient Hopi traditions and customs 
in the centuries before white civilization had reached 
th these people. This adherence to apparently archaic beliefs 


the extraordinary common sense and wisdom of these desert 
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I r ler ¢ f books, Readir Today. These books | twofold purpose 
rk f h rea gy mat that is both er ble | forr t mnd (2 they 
- ; . j for the development of d ee oe and habie 
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e} have s ' r} nits eround are aint f st sl interest 
t Zt ’ Tw f tl ts emphasize the idea that we ve I world” an 
that w nave ponsit t 1 privilege a tize f rt t we t r 
f the world. Other unit ver biograpt erue and fict te mnes and senries 
: } A : ! } ¢ nd dar gZ tor ta al lit i ther fav te 
hemes t y t ple \ ? tegral part f th c k tr 1 1stinctive I 
Zt | I 
,ddressed to the pur ntitled Getting the Most from Your Reading. Its purpose 
provide a guide for ng wd as th tudy the v tvy f writing throughout 
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OSBORNE, C. G. The First Puppy. Chicago 5: Wilcox and Follett Co. 1953. 128 
$2.5 Csreat Be people are full of fear when | ttle sister Mea brings home 
wolf bh I knows that wolves are { f magic and that it terribly | 
kt All through the summer the trit vunted by the wolf pact 
\W ! t tt hind game the wre fol “ t tl pack 1 hare 
t with their live And the meantime, the woll Db ret leave Mea and 
her fan 
PARR, C. M. So Noble a Captain. New York 16: Thomas Y. ‘ NW ( 195 
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MY. Fill’er Up. New York 36: McGraw-Hill Book C 
e is the story of the first fif ea f American motoring 
f " the man behind the wheel, th t k chronicle 

rs W American mot ng was growing from gawk 

mat ’ 

h, State, and Freedom. Boston 8: B Press. 1953. 691 
first full-length treatm f th exy ve church-state issue 
list the Law. It ews the church-state struggle from the 
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pa Lat 4 », Scandinavia, Soviet Ru ? Israel, 
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wise. His own thinking is of the heart. However, talking to Long-of-Memory, the 
water priest, listening to Mountain Girl, observing the reactions of the pueblo dwellers, 
he finds himself drawn more and more to help, no matter how others act. Embarrassed 
the saying that he may one day be a great cacique, he wonders if the wisdom of the 
water priest is infinite when the son of his angry uncle is chosen as his traveling 
mpanion 

RANDON, C. W. That the World May Know. New York: Friendship Press: 257 
4th Ave. 1953. 168 pp. $2.00. The major calamity, both historically amd currently, 
the author believes, has been the tragic disunity of mankind, beginning with the sym 
lism of the Tower of Babel, whose aftermath was the multiplication of tongues and 
he estrangement of tribe from tribe and man from man. Though that unity was par- 
lly recovered through the Roman Empire, and perhaps much later in the new dawn of 
the Reformation, the nationalism, commercial rivalries, and political strife of the post- 
Renaissance world—down to the painfully acute present—have made divisiveness the 
te of both Occidental and Oriental cultures. Along with this disunity have 
gone a spiritual “malaise,” a world-wide skepticism about moral values, and a profound 
yz of man’s isolation from his brother. Against this growing tide of estrangement, 

the author shows how another tide has been slowly rising since the year 1706. 
READER'S DIGEST. Fun Fare. New York 20: Simon and Schuster. 1953. 316 
$2.5 This is the cream of the American laugh crop—the all-time humorous 
1 magazine The first 


a ' 
was made by the editors themselves—and then checked by such masters of 


I 


hoser n the Reader's Digest, America’s most widely re 


humor as Bob Hope, Groucho Marx, Ogden Nash, Bennett Cerf, Don Herold 


McEvoy. The illustrations are by Robert Day 


REDDEN, K. R. Career Planning in the Law. Indianapolis 7, Ind.: Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


453. 206 pp. $3 The author first introduces you to the various fields in which lawyers 
Pr 


work and second outlines the more basic problems such as where to practice and how 
yment. In covering these latter subjects he reveals a bit of helpful “know 
which speaks from his past experience in several phases of law work. In this 
k may be found information concerning opportunities in private business and govern- 
ment service; factual data on such subjects as where most lawyers find jobs and their 
average incomes; and forms for presenting a resumé of qualifications to a prospective 
employer, government or otherwise. A general discussion of present day conditions re- 
garding lawyers is presented in Chapter One, entitled “Introduction To The Bar 
Succeeding chapters widen the scope of the book with such topics as “General 
alization” and “Allied Fields of Law” to point the way. The final 
perhaps the most practical of all for the pupil, is dedicated to that 

mportan , “Landing a Job.” 
So You Want to Be a Lawyer. Indianapolis 7, Ind.: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. 1953. 139 pp. $2.50. It is the author's purpose to present in this informal 
book the facts and advice necessary for reaching sound decisions concerning a law career. 
Here may be found the answers to many questions which have already perplexed 
and, in all probability, solutions to many problems that have not even occurred 
many. With the underlying thought of helping to form the basic plans for a 
areer, the author has made available in an easy, conversational tone, a wealth of up- 

to-date information 

REID, P. R. The Colditz Story. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1953. 288 pp 
$3.95. Colditz Castle, a medieval fortress in the center of Germany, was regarded a 


escape proof. It was reserved for the officers of all of Germany's enemies who were 
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confirmed escapers from other prisoner camps. The author, one of the first British 
officers to arrive at Colditz, must rank as one of the greatest escapers of all time 
He was so expert that his fellow-prisoners made him Escape Officer at Colditz. He had to 
pass on and facilitate all escape attempts but could not participate himself. Later he 
resigned his post and managed to escape to Switzerland by a plan so obvious that he 
thought it had little chance of success 


REMARQUE, E. M. Spark of Life. New York 22: New American Lib. of World 





Literature, 501 Madison Ave. 1953. 320 pp. Paper ver. 35c. This is the story of a 
handful of men, veterans of many years of suffering and confinement in a concentration 
camp 

REYNOLDS, QUENTIN. The Amazing Mr. Doolittle. New York 1: Appleton 
Century-Crofts. 1953. 319 pp. $3.95. This is the biography of one of America’s great 
heroes—the man who led the daring raid on Tokyo; the aeronautical genius who 
revolutionized airplane design; the colorful flyer whose air exploits have thrilled generations 
of Americans ever since he soared to fame in the early twenties. Covering a half-century 
and more of nostalg memorable years, covering World Wars I and Il—including for the 
first time a a unt of the Tokyo raid for which he received the Congressional 
Medal of Honor—and up to the present, here is the full, almost incredible story of a higt 
spirited youngster who grew up to be recognized as the country’s foremost aeronautical 
expert. It is the amazing story of a twentieth-century hero 

RICHARDSON, F. H. For Girls Only. Atlanta: Tupper and Love. 1953. 110 py 
$2.50. This book, written by a doctor, attempts to answer many of the questions whic! 
confront girls growing up. For Boys Only is another book which he has written for 
boys. In these two books he has put down the answers to questions that a teenager 


might ask his or her parents 

ROBERT, W. A. Havana. New York 16: Coward-McCann. 1953. 288 pp. $3.5( 
There have been many books in English on Cuba, and some of these have dealt in part 
with Havana. A few stylistic descriptions of the beautiful capital have been published 
But never before has there been a volume devoted to Havana in which may be found 
both a short running history of the city and a guide to present-day points of interest 
Previous guidebook information about Havana has been on the conservative side, with 


little venturing beyond the tourist routes where English is spoken. But this book often 


leaves the beaten track, particularly in the accounts of night life. In one chapter the 
mystery of the names of Havana's streets is untangled. In another, the exotic Cubar 


fruit drinks are discussed, with no fewer than thirty varieties listed 


RONALD, JAMES. The Sparks Fly Upward. New York 18: Julian Messner. 1953 
352 pp. $3.75. In this book, the author has taken the three cities in which he grew up 
and the people who surrounded him in youth, and used the art and technique of a 
novelist to make them the necessary shade larger than life. In it the reader walks the 
streets of Glasgow, Chicago, and London with the author. The result is more than 


} ’ 


fiction; it is an unusual combination of autobiography and lively fan 
ROWE, J. L.; LLOYD, A. C.; SMITH, H. A. Gregg Typing, New Serie New 
York 18: Gregg Pub. Co. 1953. 352 pp. $2.72 


typewriting program prepared by three typewriter teachers and authors. The program 


This is a new and complete high-school 


includes a one-year textbook and an advanced textbook, containing 150 lessons each; a 
complete two-year textbook, containing 300 lessons; workbooks to accompany the one- 
year and the advanced texts; separate examinations for each semester; and a Teacher's 


Manual and Key for the entire series. This book has been carefully and scientifically 


planned to develop speed and accuracy simultaneously, without sacrificing product. Ac- 
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curacy is advanced by comprehensive daily review and thorough previewing. Speed is 
developed through the use of cycles of timed writings and very easy copy in both 
sentence and paragraph form. Production skill is aided by using identical copy for 
building skill and then applying it, full strength, at once. Copy Control is one of the 
outstanding features of this new high-school text. The authors have controlled many 
of the factors that determine the ease or difficulty of copy such as: length; syllabic 
intensity; frequency of belanced-hand words and phrases; vocabulary repetition; number 
f flash words; extent and kind of preview practice, and so on. These Copy Control 
devices have been applied to both drill and production copy throughout all 300 lessons, to 
make sure that students are given the right kind of material for their stage of develop 
ment. Throughout the entire text the student is continually being challenged; there 
is constant motivation because no action is without a goal. Realizing that a goal is 
not important to the student unless it is attainable, the authors have arranged to get 
around any frustrations by stimulating the student to recognize his own weaknesses, 
showing him how to clear up the difficulty and set a new goal for himself. It is divided 
into four parts (Basic Typing, Office Typing, Production Typing, and Expert Typing), 
one for each of four semesters. Each part is subdivided into three groups of twenty 
five lessons. Each group is followed by power building drills, a review of application 


techniques, and an easy scoring progress test 


RUESCH, HANS. The Racer. New York 22: New American Lib. of World Litera- 
ture, 501 Madison Ave. 1953. 203 pp. Paper cover. 25c. This is a novel of men who 


live by risking their lives in auto racing 


SALTZBERG, GERALDINE. Knowing Your Newspaper. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y 
World Book Co. 1953. 112 pp. 96c. This new textbook for high schools should add 
mterest and meaning to any up-to-date English or social studies course. It contains 
nformation and suggests activities that should be extremely helpful in guiding pupils 
to read the daily newspaper critically, and to understand and evaluate the many aspects 
f the modern newspaper that make it the important force that it is in American life 
today. This book presents eight different, though related, approaches to newspaper study 
Chapter headings include the Importance of Speed, the News Function, the Editorial 
Function, Gathering the News, Backgrounding Function, Freedom of the Press, Special 
Interests, and the Newspaper and the Community. Each approach offers the pupil, in 
language he understands, information that should prove of value in making him a 


more intelligent, discriminating newspaper reader 


SAMS, H. W., and McNEIR, W. F. New Problems in Reading and Writing. New 
York 11: Prentice-Hall. 1953. 528 pp. $3.50. Although most of the reading material in 
this edition is new, the idea behind the book remains unchanged. As in the first 
edition, each individual reading represents one of the primary forms of discourse— 
narration, exposition, argument—and, more particularly, illustrates a structural pattern 
vf organization—definition, comparison and contrast, analysis, and so forth. The subject 
material of the various assignments is adapted to the structures they illustrate. The 
assignments are arranged in order of difficulty, giving students a chance to progress 
from the simple to the complex in the techniques of writing represented. Accompanying 
each assignment are an Introduction, Guide Questions, Vocabulary Lists, Writing and 
Study Aids, and Readings for Further Study. The Introduction to each topic aims to 
orient the student by describing the nature of the problem. The Guide Questions 
following each selection are of two kinds: questions of fact, requiring close reading of 


the text; and questions of rhetoric, requiring interpretation and ‘evaluation of ideas, 


attitudes, special devices, organization, and style. Both kinds are intended to aid the 
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student in his preparation for class discussion. The Writing and Study Aids are the 
culmination of each unit of work. Having studied the problem posed by the general 
topic, having analyzed the organizational methods and the structural pattern of the 
readings, the student is now in a position to develop his own ideas on the subject. The 
Readings for Further Study which appear as part of the Writing and Study Aids are 
1953. 242 pp. $2.50. When Scott Bradford went to Colorado to take over the legacy 
if so inclined or directed, may pursue the topx 
SCHMIDT, S. L. This Is My Heritage. New York 16: Abelard Press, 381 4th Ave 

1953. 242 pp. $2.50. When Scott Bradford went Colorado to take over the legacy 
of thirty thousand acres of dry land farms left him by his brother, who was killed 
in World War II, he was sure he would not remain. A veteran also of the war, Scott 
has plans only to wind up his brother's affairs, and sell the land. But Scott did not 
count on being tossed into the middle of an explosive situation. He finds the dry land 
is to be made prosperous and productive by the drilling of irrigation wells, and under the 
influence of his brother's buddy, and the girl whom his brother was to have married, 
Scott accepts the difficult legacy 

SCHNEIDER, HERMAN and NINA. Science Fun with Milk Cartons. New York 
36: Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd St. 1953. 169 pp. $2.50. Science can be fun—as 
the Schneiders again prove. This time they use milk-carton constructions to demonstrate 
the scientific principles involved in simple engineering. Bridges, dump trucks, railroad 
cars, boats, elevators—all these, and many more—can be built from milk cartons. And 
the models really work! Better still, since more milk cartons, strings, paper clips, et< 
aré always available, you don’t have to take one model apart to build another. Here 
are all the simple, detailed directions that are needed to build these models—complete 
with the easy-to-understand drawings of Jeanne Bendick 

SCHOOR, GENE. Christy Mathewson. New York 18: Julian Messner. 1953. 192 pp 
$2.75. Christy Mathewson was the greatest pitcher in the story of baseball. They called 
him “Big Six’ not only for his size but for the way he consistently pitched his club, 
the New York Giants, to victory. No man ever had finer control of the ball. No man 
was ever more an artist of the game. No man has ever matched his brilliant record in 
the “clutch” game, the game that counted. They called him the “money pitcher.” 
Players and fans alike worshipped him. Christy Mathewson was Mr. Baseball himself. 
The story of Christy Mathewson is the story of baseball in its most colorful era, the 
Merkle boner, the Snodgrass muff, the shut-out World Series. It is full of the greats 
of all time. But, more than that, it is the story of the greatest pitcher, the greatest 
idol in the history of America’s greatest sport, baseball 

SEAGER, ALLAN. Amos Berry. New York 20: Simon and Schuster. 1953. 376 pp 
$3.95. By all American standards, Amos Berry was a fortunate man. He was an 
executive in a small manufacturing company, he had been to college, his family was 
one of the oldest in town, he lived in a handsome new house with his good-looking 
wife and fine son, and went regularly to the best country club. His son’s lack of interest 
in becoming a businessman was perhaps his only worry. What drove him, then, to a 
cold-blooded, carefully concealed act of violence? What was it in his life, or the life 
around him, that compelled him to retreat from the twentieth century? 

SELINKO, ANNEMARIE. Deésirée. New York 17: William Morrow and Co. 1953. 
606 pp. $4.50. This is the true story of the Cinderella from Marseilles who followed her 


heart to a throne in the bold, glittering years of Napoleon's rise and fall. Désirée, silk 


merchant's daughter, becomes engaged to Napoleon only to be cast aside for Josephine. 
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She later marries one of Napoleon's greatest generals who later became King of Sweden 
and who helped to administer Napoleon's defeat 

SETTEL, IRVING, and GLENN, NORMAN, editors. Television Advertising and 
Production Handbook. New York 16: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 1953. 496 pp. $6.0 
This book was conceived and outlined by the editors to meet the need for a compre 
hensive and practical introduction to the advertising and production aspects of television 
To insure maximum coverage and usefulness to advertising agencies, television stations, 
advertisers, and pupils, the editors first analyzed the problems most frequently encountered 
by those actually engaged in buying, selling, and producing television programs and 


advertising. Then for each major subject they invited a leading authority to prepare 


2 chapter on his specialty. Finally, the resulting chapters were carefully edited and 
r -vised for ompleteness t « veraue, ay dance rf / ipl at I mad general ms ter 
To make the volume even more complete and useful as a reference book, 7 appendixes, 


among them a glossary of television terms, and, of course, an index have been included 


SHIPTON, ERIC The Mount Everest Reconnaissance Expeditior New York | 


E. P. Dutton and Co. 1953. 128 pp. $6.00. This is a book of pictures, including a brief 

account of the expedition as background to the photographs. It is a brief description of 
Mount Everest, the mountain of extraordinary contrasts 

SHULMAN, IRVING. The Square Trap. Boston 6: Little, Brown and (¢ 1953 

382 pp. $3.75. This is the story of Tommy Kansa 2 pugilist the wa t The 

ithor relates Tommy's story with all the excitement of the ring but with understand 


wz of what Tommy dreamed and hoped for 

SHUTE, NEVIL. In the Wet. New York 16: William Morrow and ( 1953. 34 
$3.50. This is a story not only of today but of tomorrow—prov tive, controversial, 
und at the same time, a love story. From the time you meet Rober Hargreaves in the 
driving rain (“the wet,” as Australians call the rainy season) until you leave him in the 


] 


final chapter, you will watch new vistas opening up into the future 


SKLAR, GEORGE. The Housewarming. New York 16: Crown Pub. 1953. 256 py 
$3.00. Ben Warren's career had been as fiery and unpredictable as a Roman candle 
Ar last he had blazed to the top. All the lights were on in the fabulous new “dream 
house.” All the right people had accepted the invitations of this rebel artist turned 
successful business leader. It was during his moment of triumph that Ben Warren began 
to learn the price of ambition, and to understand his friend's cryptic farewell: “When 
the house is built, the man dies 

SLAUGHTER, F. G. Your Body and Your Mind. New York 22: New American Lib 
f World Literature, 501 Madison Ave. 1953. 192 pp. Paper cover. 25¢. The author 
| os ' 


<plau now anger, fear, and w ’ 


SLOOP, M. T. M. Miracle in the Hills. New York 36: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1953 


242 pp. $3.50. Dr. Sloop and her husband, also a doctor, began their lifelong dedicatios 
to the mountain people when they rode horseback into the remote hill region of North 
Carolina in 1909. The conditions they encountered were shockingly primitive. The 
people had neither doctors nor schools and were suspicious of both medicine and 
larnin Electricity and running water were unheard of, roads were rough mountain 
paths, diet consisted of “hog meat, greens, and grease The main industry was moor 
hining. They crusaded against ignorance and superstition. Dr. (Mrs.) Slooy erced and 
beguiled the town into becoming education-conscious—she once even carried a_ pistol 


to a meeting to stress her point—and in the end she spearheaded a movement which 


resulted in a modern twenty-five-building school. She declared a personal war on moon 


shiners, tra king dk wn h dden st Ils with a reli ctant sheriff in tow She for wht wwainst h 1 
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marriages in a region where girls often married at the age of fourteen. With the help 
of the mountain people, she reinvigorated the weaving trade, built a church and a 
modern, well-equipped hospital. 

SMART, MOLLIE and RUSSELL. An Introduction to Family Relationships. Phila- 
delphia 5: W. B. Saunders Co. 1953. 331 pp. $3.75. This book presents material on 
human development and human relationships which are important for the general 
education of college students. The aims of the book are to help pupils gain an insight 
into the road they have traveled to reach their present stage of development and the 
path they may expect to travel as they proceed through the periods of courtship, engage- 
ment, and marriage. The seventeen chapters are divided into five units: The Source of 
Behavior, Parents and Children, Brothers and Sisters, Friends and Associates, and 


Husbands and Wives. 

SMITH, PAT. The River is Home. Boston 6: Little, Brown and Co. 1953. 254 pp 
$3.00. Skeeter Corey was born in the Mississippi bayous, down where the Pearl River 
gets big and strong on its way to the Gulf. As a baby, he was very small—about the 
size of a swamp mosquito, and he grew up without much chance for book learning 
Compared to the Hookers, a family of ten black-bearded, hard-drinking giants, Skeeter 
wasn't likely to become much of a man. Compared to his brother Jeff, who ran off to 
marry Clarissa Smith, he didn’t show the gumption to make up for his lack of size. But 


Skeeter loved the bayou, and was in tune with its mysteries, its dangers 


SOMERVILLE, JOHN. The Way of Science. New York 21: Henry Schuman. 1953 
172 pp. $2.50. The way in which science was born and grew up, a story full of fascina 
tion and significance, is here told. The immensely important place of social science 
is given due emphasis; and the impact of science on our world problems and our every- 


day life is constantly brought home 


SPRAGUE, MARSHALL. Money Mountain. Boston 6: Little, Brown and Co. 1953 
362 pp. $5.00. In 1890 Bob Womack, part-time handyman and sometime cowboy, ended 
his long search for pay dirt by striking the El Paso Lode near what became Cripple Creek 
During its first twenty-five years, 1891-1916, Cripple Creek produced 340 million dollars 
in gold; its sensational story is a capsule history of the U. S. from country bumpkin to 
world power. Because of the “Mount Pisgah” hoax Cripple Creek caught the public's 
imagination slowly, but when it boomed it boomed with a vengeance. From all over the 
world they came—dreamers, lawyers, prospectors, builders, madmen, gamblers; the 
aristocrats of Colorado Springs, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, London and the Con- 
tinent; drillers, storekeepers, railroad men, sharps like Soapy Smith and Joe Wolfe; 
miners, union organizers, claim-jumpers, saloon operators, ministers, madams, mule 
skinners, pensioned soldiers, financiers, drifters—all of them burning with the lust 


. 


for gold 

STANLEY TOOLS. How to Work with Tools and Wood. New Britain, Conn. 
Stanley Tools. 1953. 189 pp. $2.00. This book is designed for beginners in woodwork- 
ing. It tells how to use tools on home repair jobs. It is composed of twelve chapters. 
Each chapter is completely descriptive of the skills needed in the work discussed. Also 
procedures are intelligently illustrated with drawings so that it is easy for the beginner 
to follow. 

SWEZEY, K. M. After Dinner Science. New York 36: Whittlesey House, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. 1953. 192 pp. For everyone interested in popular science, here is a big 
book full of pictures and fascinating scientific experiments that can be performed with 


ordinary household materials and without any previous scientific knowledge. The author 


takes the mystery out of science; with photographs and easy-to-understand explanations 
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he shows the reader how he himself can demonstrate the basic laws of scientific 
phenomena. For example, with a strip of paper, a book and an electric fan, the amateur 
cientist can demonstrate the principles of airplane flight. A piece of string and a ping- 
pong ball show how a baseball pitcher throws a curve ball 


Science Magic. New York 36: Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. 1952. 192 pp. $3.75. This book describes and carefully illustrates more than 
» hundred simple burt fascinating demonstrations of science magic. Here is an astonish- 
collection of scientific stunts and experiments which are fun to do and which 


will teach pupils about the fundamentals of science. All these stunts may be performed 
puf I 


with simple, everyday articles such as tweezers, tin cans, milk bottles, and with chemicals 
that can be bought art the al drugstore or photographic shop if tl are not already 


n the home 

TAYLOR, ALICE. Egypt. New York 11: Holiday House, 8 W. 13th St. 1953. 24 py 
$1.25. The book presents a brief description of an ancient nation now in the throes 
f building a new nation for a modern world role. Illustrations are by Rafallo Busoni, 
ne of America’s foremost illustrators 

TENNANT, KYLIE The Joyful Condemned. New York 17: St. Martin's Press, 


Park Ave. 1953. 395 pp. $2.75. The author offers a personally conducted tour through 


the streets of Sydney, Australia, its slums, police courts and reformatories, introducing 
idly assorted characters in unsavory surroundings where law is scoffed at and morals 
ure worn loosely. Yet these characters take on a validity of their own as the reader 
follows the fortunes and misfortunes of “Big Rene” whose sixteen years have been 
yxacked with more experience than most lifetimes. 


TEY, JOSEPHINE The Singing Sand New York 11 facmillan Co. 1953. 221 pp. 


$2.75. En route to the Highlands on a sick leave, Inspector Grant literally stumbles 
ipon the body of a young man in a train compartment that reeks of whiskey. Grant 
firmly walks away from the corpse, determined to let nothing interfere with his vacation 
j 


plans. The memory of the unknown dead boy's face and that strange verse drive Grant 


nto investigating, even though the police are content to call it an accidental death 


TILSLEY, FRANK. The Fortunate Man. New York 18: Julian Messner. 1953. 382 


pp. $3.95. During the stormy years between the two World Wars, in the squalid East 
: 


London slums, four people were ambitious. This is the story of these people—of the 
uccesses they sought and the realities they achieved. It carries them through the 
throbbing markets of Covent Garden, down the polluted streets of the East End, up the 
fateful corridors of the London Stock Exchange and behind the discreet silk curtains 
f Park Lane, where they discover the price they will have to pay for getting what 


they want 


TOMLINSON, W. W. There Is No End. Philadelphia: Dorrance and Co., Drexel 


Bl ig 1953 1 pp $2.00 These observati ms on mans struggle against obliv n deal 
with the human turmoil that is Europe in a setting of world confusion. What is the 
economic state and political temper of Europe? Which way is it moving? How do its 
people feel about war? These are some of the questions to which Mr. Tomlinson brings 
a provocative response, based on five extended journeys to the tinent of Europe since 


World War II. Are people really here to stay? In the pages of this book, the author gives 
his stimulating answer 

TRILLING, M. B., and NICHOLAS, F. W. Design Your Home for Living. Philadel 
phia 5: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1953. 416 pp. This book was written in the hope that 


it will bring to young people experience of creating beautiful and livable homes. It 
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WEISBERGER, B. A. Reporters for the Union. Boston 6: Little, Brown and 
1953. 330 pp. $4.50. This is the story of the first war correspondent t group 
f semi-professional adventurers who relayed news of the Civil War from camp, garrisot 
and battlefield to the breakfast-table readers in the North. For th tory the author 
went directly to the blanket-sized files of the big-city newspapers; and in a style which 
s both witty and vigorous he has caught to perfection the anguish, the confusion and the 


headlong pace of the 1860's. He tells of politicians who explored a new area of public 
elations by plying the reporters with warm wine and delicacies; po 

Horace Greeley of the New York Tribune and James Gordon Bennett of the New York 
Herald, and great leaders like Lincoln and Seward who were frankly dependent upon 
them; the generals, McClellan, Buell, Hooker, Halleck, and the rest, who were pawns 


the press’s cynical build-up and breakdown of military heroes; and the hundreds 





of crusaders and special interests and splinter parties and pressure grouy lamoring for 


prominence within the ranks 
WELLARD, JAMES. Night in Babylon. New York 17: St. Martin's Press, 103 Park 
Ave. 1953. 304 pp. $2.75. In 1956 the Russian armies receive an invitation from the 


Fifth Columns of Europe to liberate their countries from the Anglo-American imperial- 
sts. At the small provincial town of Marigny-le-Bar in France they overtake Ples Harper, 
an American tourist, and his wife Miriam, an Englishwoman. Harper, a reserve officer, 
eaves his wife with the family of a pharmacist, Marcel Perigaud, and goes underground 

an attempt to join the forces of the Allies. It is a strange war. The battle of ideas 


between Marcel Perigaud, who believes in the old Christian world, and the journalist, 
Jules Bosse, the prophet of Stalinism, becomes symbolic of the plane on which the issue 





s decided. Miriam meets again Captain Antony Janovsky, whom she had known before 
as a pilot serving the Royal Air Force. This novel is a study of our own problems carried 
to their logical conclusion and its dramatic outcome offers a reasoned hope for a 


world finally at peace 

WHEELWRIGHT, JERE. Draw Near to Battle. New York 17: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 319 pp. $3.50. The author has set his new novel in the glittering Parisian world 
f 1805 when Napoleon's power was approaching its zenith. As an American, young 


Rid Howard had been warned not to take part in any of the political intrigues which 
seethed in court circles. But in one of the Royalist groups Rid met Cecilie Von Hulsen, 


lovely as a Dresden figurine with her blonde-and-pink beauty; and, although his interest 





ovely 
in the Royalists stemmed entirely from a much stronger interest in Ce he neverthe- 
less found himself entangled in a minor plot against Napoleo: The arrival in Paris 


of Cary Gilmore, his childhood sweetheart from Baltimore, further mplicated Rid’s 


life, for Cary was a spirited girl, well equipped to cope with pink Dresden figurines 


As a result of his part in the Royalist plot, Rid was brought before Napoleon—and more 


or less forced into volunteering to serve in the Emperor's army. Thus began two bitter 


years of campaigning, which ended with the battle of Eylau when Rid was wounded 


and taken prisoner. His struggle to escape and reach the safety of the French lines is 


yne of breathtaking excitement 


WHITE, DALE and FLOREK, LARRY. Tall Timber Pilots. New York 1 


Press. 1953. 223 pp. $3.50. Truth is not only stranger than fiction but frequently a great 


wry 
Viking 


deal more exciting, as the story of the Johnson Flying Service proves by recounting some 


of the most thrilling and unbelievable episodes in the annals of aviation. Bob Johnson 
started the Johnson Flying Service in Missoula, Montana, in 1924, with one plane, few 
items of equipment, fewer funds, but inexhaustible resources of courage and deter- 


ness in one of the most brutal and 


mination. The aim was to build a profitable b 
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trea herous flying reas n the world This IS the story of how it was done; a story 


of men and planes and mountains; most of all of the men—and women too—who lived 


and died working at what they loved best 
WHITE, J. E. M. Ancient Egypt. New York 16: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 1953. 229 


pp. $3.75. This book not only surveys the history of Egypt from earliest times to the 


Ptolemies, but describes in detail the life and society of those fabulous people. First 
there is a short chapter on the Nile itself. Then the author describes the Pharaoh and his 
caste. Next he tells of religion and the priests—the field in which Egypt seems most 
foreign to us. There follows a chapter on the Viceroy, the Nomarchs, and the various 
aristocrats who had sich a powerful role in Egyptian society. Most appropriately, there 
is a section on the Architect, who made possible wonders of construction that have hardly 
been equaled. Under “The Craftsman” we are told of the Scribe, the Sculptor, the 
Doctor, the Metal Worker, the Stone Worker, the Carpenter, and even the Cook. Still 
another chapter deals with the Commoner. The final section relates the entire history 
»f Egypt in vivid capsule form 

WILLARD, JACK. The Wire God. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Co. 1953. 
348 pp. $3.95. This is the cold-blooded tale of an incompetent’s climb over the knifed 
backs of his fellow workers to the top job in one of the world’s greatest press associations 
The glamor is ripped from the newspaper business and from the big world-covering wire 
services in this novel about the men who write the world’s news, the men who peddle 
it—and their women 

WOOD, VIOLET. Great is the Company. New York: Friendship Press, 257 4th Ave 
1953. 176 pp. $2.50. Did you know: that parts of the Bible now exist in 1,059 languages 

that it is now being translated into an average of one new language every month 

and that it still has a thousand known languages to go? And could you believe that 
only four hundred years ago in England a man might face the death penalty for reading 
the Bible in English, or even possessing an English version of it! These are only a few 
of the startling facts brought out by the author in this book. And besides facts, you will 
find romance here, too,—the rich romance of the Bible from the sixteenth century, when 
copies were smuggled into England, up to its present world-wide distribution by the 
American Bible Society. 

WOODCOCK, P. G. Short Dictionary of Mythology. New York 16: Philosophical 
Lib., 15 E. 40th St. 1953. 156 pp. $3.75. This is a classical and mythological dictionary 
for the general reader. A selection has been made covering the whole field and con- 
taining every name of importance encountered in the ordinary course of reading. 

WRIGHT, E. H. and M. H., and TRUEMAN, A. W., editors. Richards Topical 
Encyclopedia, Hearthside edition. New York: The Richards Co. 1953. 15 volumes. 8,441 
pp. $109.50 less school and library discount. This set is composed of 15 volumes, the 
fifteenth volume being the index for the series. Volumes vary in size from 458 pages t 
615 pages. The material is organized throughout into over 600 vital and attractive teach- 
ing units. The content of each unit is prefaced by a full-page description of how the 
unit may be studied or used. Though each unit is complete in itself, all units are arranged 
in developmental sequence. The units to be found in each volume are listed in its 
table of contents, which also classifies them by subjects. The Index Volume of over 
58,000 entries serves for ready reference to all volumes. One finds all material on the 
subject of science brought together into an orderly arrangement in Volumes 1, 2, 3, and 
4, with applied science in Volume 10. Volumes 5, 6, 7, and 8 are devoted to the social 


studies, history, and geography; Volume 9 to basic industries; Volume 11 to art: Volume 
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12 to art and biography; Volume 13 to biography; Volume 14 to literature and leisure 
time activities; and Volume 15 to an alphabetical index 

The editors have attempted to meet the needs of the library, the home and the 
school. Here an area is covered as a unit rather than being scattered throughout the 
fourteen volumes. For example Volume 1 deals with seven areas or topics with each 
divided into the number of units as indicated by the figure in parentheses: geology (18), 
astronomy (11), weather (15), laws of the universe (24), electricity (5), chemistry (3), 
and electronics (2). Each of these units is introduced by a one-page outline as follows: 
interesting facts explained, things to think about, picture hunt, related material, leisure- 
time activities, and a short summary statement. Also each volume has a “Key to 
Pronunciation.” 

An examination of this set of encyclopedia reveals the broad coverage of topics. Here 
the reader can find information on almost any subject conceivable. Here is the story 
of plant life and of prehistoric life. Again here is the history of the countries of the 
world as well as the history of our own states, territories, and possessions. The story of 
clothing, of food, of minerals and metals, of communication, of art and architecture, of 
transportation, and of invention and applied science are encompassed herein. Here is 
the historical biographies of 96 persons, organized in chronological order. Included also 
are the biographies of approximately 300 persons classified by countries. Then for good 
measure, Volume 14 contains suggested projects and suggestions concerning recreational 
and vocational guidance. Included also are 37 fairy tales, 50 Aesop's fables, 9 famous 
stories, 23 games, suggested vacation activities, and a section each on flags and on 
holidays. 

Drawing on the knowledge of authorities in all branches of learning, the editors have 
made every effort to present the wide scope of material in such a way as to make it 
of the highest educational value and, at the same time, of interest to read. The topical 
arrangement leads the readers on from one subject to related subjects. More than 
23,000 subjects are covered in story form—a form that is understood by younger children 
and yet appreciated by adults. The text is illustrated by more than 12,000 dramatic, life- 
like pictures, many of which are in four colors. Added to these advantages is the fact 
that there are many charts, diagrams, maps, and more than 58,000 references and cross- 
references. 

While every volume has its own table of contents, Volume 15 provides a complete 
alphabetical index. This volume of 531 pages is so organized that locating information 
becomes a comparatively easy matter. 

This encyclopedia is particularly well adapted to problem, project, and topical assign 
ments which aim to give general though well-rounded and meaningful views of some- 
what broad fields of knowledge. As a reference in the hands of pupils, it feits their 
interests, needs, and abilities. It is not an encyclopedia in the usual sense of the word, 
but rather an instructional aid for teachers and a learning aid for pupils which is 
psychologically and professionally adapted to both. As such, it aids pupils in a purposeful 
way in building a foundation of general knowledge and thereby broadens their interest 
and enlivens their curiosity. These are the qualities which beckon pupils on to the 
full resources of a library and to future specialization. 

The 15 volumes are beautifully bound in washable, mildew-resistant Holliston Spanish 
grain artcraft and stamped in genuine gold. To meet the difficulty of keeping the set up 
to date, each year a volume entitled The Story of Our Times, is prepared. This publica- 
tion includes not only those statistics which are subject to change, but also a digest 
of world events and of the latest developments in every field of humor endeavor— 


in literature, art, archaeology, science, invention, sports, etc 
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WYLER, ROSE, and AMES, GERALD. Life on the Earth. New York 21: Henry 
Schuman. 1953. 144 pp. $2.50. What is life, how did it begin, and how did man become 
supreme among the creatures of the earth? In this book we approach the big questions 
»f biology by exploring the earth’s land and sea; we observe how living things exist 
with each other and because of each other. Then we explore the inside of plants and 
animals. We find that the creatures of the earth, much as they differ, resemble each 
other closely in the way they keep alive. In all of them, the jelly-like stuff of life— 
protoplasm—changes in order to stay the same, destroys itself in order to live. In words 
and pictures the authors give a description of the workings of protoplasm. We find out 


imals and men obtain energy for living. We review the long upward 





how plants and 
march of living things to the aid of man. Finally, we learn how the human family 
by working and striving together, has begun to master the resources of the earth 


YEAR, Your Lifetime in Picture Los Angeles, Calif.: Year, 11833 Wilshire Blvd 
1952. 208 pp. (1134"x 14”) $6.95. This is the 1953 annual edition >f picture history 


ure 





This fifth editior ntains exciting stories, interesting and authoritative word 1-pict 


aT | 
accounts of the important national and world news events and personalities. Here is a 
summary of developments in all fields of human interest and endeavor during the 
year 1952. The book is indexed for easy reference. One can quickly and easily find the 
people and the happenings that headed the year’s news in world affairs, national 
politics, and the myriad facets of the American scene in sport: ence, business, aviation 
theater, et 

YOUNG, ]. R. Arabian Cow Horse. Chicago 5: Wilcox and Follett Co. 1953. 256 
$2.50. Don and his father admire the beautiful Arabians, but they don’t believe any 
Arab has what it takes to make a working cow horse, to “look an ornery critter in the 
face As Don becomes better acquainted with Raffy, he has ample reason to change 
his opinion. The boy and the horse seem to be made for each other. When the real test 


ymes, Don has faith enough in Raffy to stake his life on the horse's courage. 


ZILAHY, LAJOS. The Angry Angel. New York 11: Prentice-Hall. 1953. 381 py 
$3.95. Against the panorama of living history in one of the world’s most exciting cities, 
Budapest, the author has written a story of remarkably vivid description and dramatic 
action. The pages of this book teem with fascinating people—people human enough 
to win our sympathy and understanding, and colorful and unusual enough to make this 
book superbly absorbing reading. The characters play their roles in brilliant scenes of 
dangerous underground assignments alternating with fabulous amusements enjoyed by 
Europe's wealthiest aristocrats 

ZIMMERN, ALFRED. The American Road to World Peace. New York 10: E. P 
Dutton and Co. 1953. 287 pp. $4.00. Sir Alfred Zimmern is both a scholar and states- 
man, whose views rank with the highest body of opinion on international affairs. Early 
in his brilliant career he was closely associated with the League of Nations, and he has 
never ceased to work for a world order of enlightened understanding among nations, to 
offset the terrible human sacrifice of war. His purpose is dedicated to that end, in tracing 
the many failures and few faltering steps mankind has made toward che attainment of 
peace—from Greek and Roman times to the United Nations. He feels that America 
has made a great contribution, and has sought to explain to Europe this country’s 
unique, modern role, while he has endeavored to bring home to Americans how sub- 
stantial their accomplishments have been. His concern over the failure of the Security 


Council, and its organization, has moved him to make certain concrete proposals that are 


especially interesting at this time 
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Pamphlets for Pupil-Teacher Use 
About India. Washington, D. C.: Embassy of India. 1953. 36 pp. This booklet does 


not pretend to answer all questions, but it does give the average American a good general 
picture of present-day India. Published on the third anniversary of the Republic of India. 


Accreditation Policies of Institutions of Higher Education. Washington 6, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1785 Mass. Ave., N.W. 1953. 87 pp. General policies 
of higher institutions of learning used for the evaluation of educational experiences of 
military personnel 

Adulte Education. Cincinnati, Ohio: Office of Supt. of Schools. 1952. 32 pp. The 
annual report of the superintendent for the school year 1951-52. 

AMES, M. U., and JAFFEE, BERNARD. Laboratory and Workbook Units in Chem- 
istry. New York 3: Silver Burdett Co. 1953. 295 pp. Contains 59 units of work designed 
to meet the needs of a complete course in elementary chemistry. 

ANDERSON, W. A.; BALDWIN, R. P.; and BEAUCHAMP, MARY. The Workshop 
Handbook. New York 27: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 
1953. 72 pp. Describes four types of workshops; a manual for school administrators. 

Annual Report of the Civil Air Patrol. Washington 25, D. C.: Civil Air Patrol, Bolling 
Air Force Base. 1953. 24 pp. Free. A report of this official civilian auxiliary of the 
U. S. Air Force with special emphasis on its service to the American people and the 
U.S. Air Force. 

Annual Report of Financial Transactions Concerning School Districts of California 
State Controller, Div. of Co. Budgets and Reports. 1953. 301 pp. 
transactions of California school districts for the fiscal year 


Sacramento: Calif 
Shows not only financial 
1951-52, burt also the grade span, assessed valuation, general tax rate, and average 
daily attendance. 
ARMSTRONG, A. W. Your New Job. Eugene, Ore.: Curriculum Bulletin, Univ. 
of Oregon. 1952. 26 pp. 40c. An orientation pamphlet for the new teacher 
Association of American Railroads, Transportation Building, Washington 6, D. C., 
Publications of: 

American Railroads, Their Growth and Development. 1953. 32 pp. Free. Dis- 
cusses beginnings, Federal assistance, adoption of the four time zones, improve- 
ments, consolidations, et 

List of Principal Railroads in the United States with Home Address of Each 
1953. 8 pp. Free. A list of the 131 Class I railroads which operate 95.5% of all 
mileage in the United States, employ 98.7% of the nation’s railway workers, carry 
99.9% of the nation’s railway passenger traffic and 99.5% of the nation’s freight. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission also lists 167 Class II operating railroads, 
164 Class III operating railroads, and 218 operating switching and terminal companies. 


On the Track of Some Good Teaching Aids? 1953. 8 pp. Free. Lists and describes 
twenty free teaching aids prepared by and available from the Association of American 
Railroads. 

Railroad Film Directory. 1953. 58 pp. Free. Lists and describes more than 250 
films and filmstrips owned by or relating to the American railroads. Each listing 
indicates where available. 

Audio-Visual Aids Library, Motion Pictures, Slides, Recordings, Filmstrips. State 
College: Pennsylvania State College. 1953. 220 pp. Lists aids that the college will furnish 
on a rental or service charge basis to any recognized school, institution, or organization. 
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AVERY, C. E. An Introduction to the Problem of the Sex Deviate. Portland: The 
Oregon Co-ordinating Council, 305 Education Center Bldg., 220 S.W. Alder St. 1953. 
16 pp. Presents basic information about the sex deviate and reflects the point of view 


held by most scientists. An aid for the counselor or parent. 


and LEE, M. R., editors. Personality Development in Family 
and Community. Vol. 1, No. 5 Portland: The Oregon Co-ordinating Council, 305 Edu- 
cation Center Bldg., 220 S. W. Alder St. 1952 (Dec.). 62 pp. This bulletin, called 
The Co-ordinator, lists pamphlets, films, and books useful in this area of study. Annotated 
references 
BADEAYU, J. S., and NOLTE, R. H. The Emergence of Modern Egypt. New York 16: 
Foreign Policy Assn., 22 E. 38th St. 1953. 64 pp. 35c. Traces the development of the 
land of the Nile up through the present regime of Premier Mohammed Naguib and his 


military junta and discusses the many problems of the Sudan 


BAHR, GLADYS. Consumer Living. New York 18: Gregg Pub. Co. 1952. 61 pp. 
This is a teacher's manual and key for Consumer Living by Fred T. Wilhelms, a textbook 
in consumer education for high-school pupils. Miss Bahr prepared this manual for the 


Consumer Education Study of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 


BEINERT, J. D. Tools and Materials. New York 11: Good Reading Rack Service. 
1953. 12 pp. The home handyman’s guide of the most common tools and fittings—from 


fixing a screen to building a double-decker bed. 


BEUSCHLEIN, MURIEL, and SANDERS, J. M., compilers. Free and Inexpensive 
Teaching Materials for Science Education. Chicago 21: Chicago Schools Journal, 6800 
Stewart Ave. 1953. 48 pp. 10c. This supplement has been prepared primarily for the 
use of Chicago elementary- and high-school teachers, but should prove useful to many 
others also 

BEVANS, LLOYD. The Elementary School Principalship in California. Sacra- 
mento 14: Calif. State Dept. of Ed. 1953. 49 pp. Examines the most important facts 
regarding the status of the elementary-school principalship in California and compares 


the present status with that of twenty years ago. 


BOND, FRANK. The Louisiana Purchase. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Doc. 
1952. 32 pp. 10c. An historical sketch from the files of the General Land Office, reprinted 
in commemoration of the 150th anniversary of the Louisiana Purchase. 


Britain's Economic Problem and Its Meaning for America. New York 22: Commit- 
tee for Economic Development, 444 Madison Ave. 1953. 64 pp. A statement of national 
policy by the Research and Policy Committee of the Committee for Economic Develop- 


ment. 


BROWN, K. E., and JOHNSON, P. G. Education for the Talented in Mathematics 
and Science. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Doc. 1953. 38 pp. 15c. This report with 
emphasis on science and mathematics is of special pertinence to guidance counselors 
and curriculum specialists today because of the importance of scientific research to 


discover new truths and to design and manufacture new products for defense and progress 


BROWN, M. W. With Focus on Family Living. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Doc. 
1953. 248 pp. 60c. Tells the story of four experiments in community organization for 
family life education. Stresses the opportunity these programs afford for gaining insight 
into the process of school-community interaction in the field of education for home 


and family living. 
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BURNETT, R. W.; JAFFE, BERNARD; and ZIM, H. S. The Resourceful Teaching of 
New World of Science. New York 3: Silver Burdett Co. 1953. 112 pp. A teacher's 
manual and textbook 

BURNETT, R. W. Selected Science Teaching Ideas of 1952. Washington 6, D. C.: 
National Science Teachers Association. 1953. 63 pp. $1.50. The book is an outgrowth 
of the program of Recognition Awards for Science Teachers sponsored by the American 
Society for Metals and conducted by the Future Scientists of America Foundation of the 
National Science Teachers Association. This is a selection of 13 reports, submitted 
by 57 science teachers who reported on their own “best practices and effective tech- 
niques.” Included also are two other reports. The publication contains many ideas of 
practical values to the science teacher who is always looking for new ideas to improve 


his teaching. 


BUROS, O. K. Classified Index of Tests and Reviews in the Fourth Mental Measure- 
ments Yearbook. Highland Park, N. J.: The Gryphon Press. 1953. 60 pp. An expanded 
table of contents for The Fourth Mental Measurements Yearbook by O. K. Buros 
recently published (1,189 pages, $18 plus postage). 

Can | Be A Craftsman? Detroit 2, Mich.: Educational Relations Section, Public 
Relations Dept., General Motors. 1953. 24 pp. Free. Describes some of the skilled trades 
and points out the opportunities for the high-school graduate to become a skilled crafts- 


man, through apprentice training programs in industry. 


CARTWRIGHT, W. H., and HAMILTON, W. B., editors. Historical Papers of the 
Trinity College Historical Society. Durham, N. C.: Duke Univ. Press. 1953. 127 pp. 
Papers presented at the 100th anniversary of the chartering of the institution which is 


now Duke University. 


CASWELL, H. L. Are the Public Schools Irreligious? Washington 6, D. C.: Horace 
Mann League, 1201 16th St., N. W. 1952. 16 pp. 50c. An address at the Fifth National 
Conference of Church and State, held in Washington, D. C., June 15, 1953. 


Causes of Industrial Peace under Collective Bargaining. 1953. 64 pp. $1.00. A report 
on relations at the American Velvet Company of Stonington, Connecticut, and a local 
of the CIO’s Textile Workers Union of America. 


Charters of Freedom. Washington, D. C.: General Services Administration, National 
Archives and Records Service. 1952. 16 pp (11% x 14”). 25c, or 20c each in quantities 
of 500 or more. Checks or money orders should be made payable to the Treasurer of 
the United States. For the first time in our history readable facsimiles of three great 
documents—the Declaration of Independence, the Constitution, and the Bill of Rights— 
have been included in one publication. The accompanying text gives briefly the his- 
torical background of the documents. The National Archives hopes that teachers and 
school administrators will find “Charters of Freedom” an educational tool worthy of 
wide circulation in their schools. It should help in developing a richer understand- 
ing and appreciation of our American heritage. 


The Chemical Industry. New York 1: Manufacturing Chemists’ Assn., Room 5400, 
350 Fifth Ave. 1953. 116 pp. $1.00. This first edition is a collection of current facts and 
information about the chemical industry. Indexed and illustrated. 


COLTON, R. G.; DAVIS, G. M.; and HANSHAW, E. A. Living Your English 
Boston 16: D. C. Heath and Co. 1953. Book 3, 208 pp. Book 4, 208 pp. $1.00 each. 
These two workbooks plus two others (Books 1 and 2) provide laboratory material for 
the four-year English course by these authors. Subject matter taken from the common 
everyday experiences of pupils’ lives have been used to make meaningful both the 
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teaching and the learning of grammar, spelling, and punctuation. Each is accompanied 
by a diagnostic test booklet of 32 pages 
COMMITTEE ON CITIZENSHIP. U. S. A. Washington, D. C.: NEA, 1201 16th St., 


N. W. 1953. 28 pp. 25c. A manual of suggestions for school 


participation in local 
celebration of National Citizenship Day 

CORSI, EDWARD. Paths to the New World: American Immigration—Yesterday 
Today, Tomorrow. New York 10: Anti-Defamation League, 212 Fifth Ave. 1953. 48 pp 
25c. The author discusses the development of our immigration laws and what he con 
siders injustices of the McCarran-Walter Law 

COURTER, C. V. Annual Report of the Supt. of Schools of Cincinnati, 1951-52 
Cincinnati: Office of Supt. of Schools. 1952 (Dex 54 pp. The statistical report for the 
school system 

Current United Nations Publications. New York 27: International Documents Service, 
Columbia Univ. Press, 2960 Broadway. 1953 (April). 16 pp. Free. Publications are 


annotated and are classified according to the UN agencies preparing them 


DAVIS, A. L. Children Living in Their Own Home Washington 25, D. ¢ Supt 
of Doc. 1953. 60 pp. 20c. Discusses social services provided through child welfare pro- 


grams to children living in their own homes 


DEUTSCH, ALBERT. Whar We C: oO out t Menace. New York 16 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 38th St. 1953. 32 pp ses »> menace and suggests 
ways of action 

DE WITT, R. T., and WILSON, G , editors amping at Peabody, 195 
Nashville, Tenn.: Geo. Peabody Coll ) < 195 l A report on the College 
and Demonstration School's four chool « nven thr h ronicles by the 


counselors. 


Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for Vocational Education to the Office of 
Education, Division of Vocational Education. Washington 25, D. (¢ U. S. Office of 


Education. 1953. 48 pp. A summary of statistical and financial information for the 


fiscal year ending June 30, 1952 
DURDIN, TILLMAN, and SMITH, R. A. China and the World. New York 17 
Foreign Policy Assn., 345 E. 46th St. 1953. 64 pp. 35c. An appraisal of developments and 


prospects in the two Chinas—the mainland and Formosa 


DYER, H. S. College Board Scores No. 1. Princeton, N. |.: Educational Testing 
Service, Box 592. 1953. 94 pp. 75c. Discusses their use and interpretation 


ECKERT, R. G. What You Should Know About Parenthood. Chicago 10: Science 
Research Associates, 57 W. Grand Ave. 1953. 48 pp. 40c each; special quantity discounts 
For young people who, though they may not be immediately concerned with marriage, 
still want advice and help on choosing a mate and being parents. Discusses the growtl 
of mature love and emotions that are necessary to successful parenthood, with special 
attention to the conflicts that often arise between parents during pregnancy and during 
the first few months of a child’s life when he is the focus of attention and affection 

An Effective Education Program in Kentucky. Lexington: Coll. of Educ., Univ. of 
Kentucky. 1953 (March). 111 pp. 50c. Proceedings of the 29th annual education con- 
ference and the 18th annual meeting of the Kentucky Association of Colleges, Secondary, 
and Elementary Schools 

Employment Outlook for Mechanics and Repairmen. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt 
of Doc. 1951. 32 pp. 20c. A report on employment outlook reprinted from the 
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Occupational Outlook Handbook Also available are reprints from the same Handbook 
n F mployme nt Outlook in Metalworking Ox upation (44 pp., 0 } my loyment 
Outlook in Printing Occupations (36 pp., 25c); and Employment Outlook for Air 


* 


Transportation (28 pp., 20c) 


Employment Outlook for Technicians. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Doc. 1953 
36 pp. 25c. One of a series of reports made available through the U. S. Bureau of Labor 


tatistics Occupational Outlook Service for use in vocational counseling 


Engineeringe—A Creative Profession. New York 18: Engineers’ Council for Pro- 
nal Development, 29-33 W. 39th St. 1953. 32 pp. 25c; quantities of 50 or more, 20 
each. Occupational information on this profession 
Evaluating Twelfth-Grade Themes. Urbana, II }. N. Hook, 121 Lincoln Hall 
niversity of Illinois. 1953 (Apr.). 50 pp. 25c. Reports a study of current standards in 
evaluating compositions written by pupils in the ninth and twelfth grades. The May, 
1953, issue (25c) contains the “Program of the English Department” as described by 


Robert H. ¢ arpenter 


Far East Data Book. Washington 25, D. ¢ Mutual Security Agency, Office of 
Research, Statistics, and Reports. 1953 (May). 116 pp. Presents background and current 
tatistical information on selected untries and territories in the Far East—Burma, 
eylon, China (Formosa,) India, Indochina, Japan, Malaya, Singapore, Pakistan, Philiy 
nes, and Thailand 

Fifty Years of Aviation Progre Washington 5, D. ¢ National Committee to 
Ybserve the 50th Anniversary of Powered Flight, James H. Doolittle, Chairman, 1405 
St. 1953. 68 pp. Free. Background information on aviation’s first fifty years. This con 


ttee also has other materials available free for classroom use; such as, Flight ( 


32 pp.), 
record of the many steps in the development of aviation; Air Transportation Progress 


0 Years (5 pp.); and Program for Schools (6 pp.) 


Flexible Monetary Policy: What It Is and How It Works. New York 22: Committee 
Economic Development, 444 Madison Ave. 1953. 44 pp. A statement of national 


by the Research and Policy Committee of the Committee for Economic Develop- 


Formation of the Union, an Exhibit. Washington 25, D. C.: National Archives 
pp. 25c. Contains the Declaration of Independence, the Constitution, and the 
of Rights together with other documents reflecting events that led to American 


ndependence and the establishment of the Federal Union 


FORNWALT, R. J. Job Getting Aids. New York 3: Big Brother Movement, 33 
Union Square West. 1953 (Apr.). 4 pp. (Mimeo.). A compilation of sources of 
information 


FORTIN, G. S. Children, We Present. New York 1: William-Frederick Press. 1953 
29 pp. $1. Eight poems about “friends of the field and the air and the water.’ 

FOSTER, C. J. Developing Responsibility in Children. Chicago 10: Science Research 
Associates, 57 W. Grand Ave. 1953. 48 pp. 40c each; special quantity discounts. Some 
of the key questions that are discussed in this booklet are: What are the qualities of a 
responsible person? Are we asking for too much when we want children to accept 
responsibiliry? How much responsibility should a child be asked to assume, and how 


can parents and teachers help children develop a sense of responsibility? 


FOX, WILLARD, compiler. Selected Practices for Teaching Basic Skills 
Coll. of Educ., Univ. of Wyoming. 1953. 79 pp. $1 


Laramie: 


A compilation of educational practices 
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Fruits and Vegetables. New York 11: Good Reading Rack Service. 1953. 32 pp 
Like its companion booklet, All About Meat, this is a guide to more careful shopping. 


Future Teachers of America—Thirteenth Yearbook. Washington 6, D. C.: Future 
Teachers of America of the NEA. 1953. 128 pp. $2. A handbook for chapters and state 
associations of the FTA. Also available is The Manual for FTA Clubs in High Schools 
(4th ed., May 1953, 36 pp., $1.), a companion tool. 

GLASS, A. W., and HAMRUM, CHARLES. Anatomy and Physiology Laboratory 
Manual. Philadelphia 5: W. B. Saunders Co. 1953. 64 pp. A complete review for a one 
semester college course in human anatomy and physiology 

GLOVER, KATHERINE. Mental Health—Everybody's Business. New York 16: Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38th St. 1953. 32 pp. 25c. Increased funds for research, 
greater citizen participation, and a more effective application of scientific knowledge to 
the treatment and rehabilitation of the mentally ill are cited among the primary goals 
»f the mental health movement 

GRIFFITHS, L. B. How to Use Papi. New York 10: Friendship Press. 1953. 48 pp 
50c. A program guide for leaders of junior high-school groups. Outlines steps to take 
to guide the group in reading Papi and to gain an appreciation of Spanish-speaking 
American 

HAMLETT, J. G. Your Television Set, How to Buy and Service It. New York 1 
William-Frederick Press. 1953. 22 pp. 50c. The purpose of this pamphlet is to bring 
to light the many misunderstandings common in the operation, sale, and servicing of 
television receivers and to better the relationship between dealer and purchaser 

HAMMOND, R. I. Suggestions for Citizenship Education. Laramie: The Wyoming 
School Study Council. 1953. 66 pp. $1. Offers suggestions as to better ways to teach 
citizenship 

HARK, MILDRED, and McQUEEN, NOEL. Make Your Pennies Count. Chicago 
10: Science Research Associates, 57 W. Grand Ave. 1953. 40 pp. 40c each, special 
quantity discounts. Discusses money and how to use it; for upper elementary- and 
junior high-school youth 

HARKNESS, NORRIS. More Fun With Your Camera. New York 11: Good Reading 
Rack Service, 76 Ninth Ave. 1953. 32 pp. Many helpful suggestions for the amateur 
photographer 

Health Needs and What To Do About Them. Washington 6, D. C.: Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, 718 Jackson Place, N.W. 1953. 16 pp. This is a digest and 
interpretation of the 94-page first volume of the Commission on the Health Needs of 
the Nation’s report 

, HERLIHY, L. B. Statistics of Ciry School Systems, 1949-50: Staff, Pupils, Finance 
and Property. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Doc. 1953. 91 pp. 30c. This is chapter 3 
of the Biennial Survey of Education. Presents data about school districts of cities of 
2,500 population and more 

HOLMSTEDT, R. W. The Tenure of Indiana School Administrators. Bloomington 
Indiana Univ. Bookstore. 1953. 40 pp. $1. Presents a general picture of the opportunities for 
placement and advancement in Indiana school systems. 

How Labor Unions Help Our Nation. Washington 6, D. C.: Congress of Industrial 
Organization, 718 Jackson Pl., N.W. 1953. 149 pp. A collection of essays submitted in 
response to a contest open to high-school students and sponsored by the local unions 
of the CIO Federation of Glass, Ceramic and Silica Sand Workers. Most of these 
essays tell of labor's role in support of public school education and how the community 
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has gained from decent wages and working relations made possible by collective bar- 
gaining between union and management. 

How To Use Television. New York 27: Metropolitan School Study Council, 525 
W. 120th St. 1953. 42 pp. 40c. Basically a collection of practices telling how teachers 
have utilized the programs of commercial television to assist instruction. In addition to 
the practices closely related to school work are a number which might be usable by 
parents to change television from a menace or a soporific into a more positive force in 
the mental and character growth of children. 

Improving Standards for the Teaching Profession. Washington 6, D. ( National 
Education Assn. 1953. 112 pp. $1. A report of the 1953 series of regional conferences 
yn teacher education and professional standards sponsored by the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards of the NEA. 

Institute of International Education. New York 21: The Institute, 1 E. 67th St. 
1953. 72 pp. The 33rd annual report of the institute for the year ending October, 1952 
Reports on the Foreign Aid U. S. Student Exchange Programs, on scholarships and 
fellowships, finances, etc 

International Conciliation. New York 27: Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 405 W. 117th St. 1953 (May). 40 pp. 15c. Consists of two articles—“World 
Health Problems” by Sir Arcot Mudaliar and “Barriers to World Health” by Dr. Brock 
Chisholm 

ISENBERG, R. M. Guide for Analyzing a Pupil Transportation Program. Washington 
6, D. ¢ Dept. of Rural Education of the NEA. 1953. 18 pp. 50c. Designed for use 
by administrators, supervisors of transportation, boards of education, and parent and 
citizen committees to appraise the quality of pupil transportation where this is done 
by publicly-owned vehicles. 

JAMISON, C. T. Juste a Guess. New York: William-Frederick Press. 1953. 24 pp 
$1. A group of 24 poems. 

JARACZ, W. A. Statistics of State School Systems, 1950-51. Washington 25, D. ¢ 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Education. 1953. 14 pp. A series of abridged reports 
on statistics of state school systems covering alternate years when the Biennial Survey 
»f Education is not published. 

JAVITS, J. K. Let Your Congressman Hear From You. New York 11: Good Reading 
Rack Service, 76 Ninth Ave. 1953. 12 pp. Tells how to write your Congressman to 
keep him and Congress informed of conditions back home. 

Job Guide for Young Workers. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Doc. 1953. 32 pp. 
20c, with 25% discount to quantity purchasers. Highlights facts about some of 
jobs most frequently held by pupils leaving high school. Written for the pupil 


JONES, WYATT. Youth Guide on the Life and Task of the Church Around the 
World. New York 10: Friendship Press. 1953. 48 pp. 50c. A picture of what the 
Protestant church is doing in every part of the world. 


JUCHEM, M. R., and TAYLOR, B. E. Organizing Colorado Schools for Civil Defense. 
1953. 40 pp. Schools are a vital part of the American structure and through them the 
basic principles of our democracy should be stressed, along with methods of preserving 
these factors so necessary to our way of life. The protection of life and property 
frequently depends upon a well-organized community, including the school community. 
This little booklet is intended to give suggestions concerning ways in which school author- 
ities may organize and provide for the safety and welfare of their pupils and staff in case of 


an emergency. 
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KING, H. B., and SHILLING, JOHN, compilers. Official List of Textbooks, Supplies 
and Materials of Instruction. Wilmington: Delaware Dept. of Public Instruction. 1953. 
64 pp. The official list of textbooks and supplies that have been approved by the Dept. 
of Public Instruction for the four years from 1953 to 1957. The list is composed of two 
parts—the one part for the elementary school by Dr. King and the other part for the 
secondary school by Dr. Shilling 

KINKER, H. R., and FOX, W. H. A Study of High School Guidance Service in a 


Six-State Area. Bloomington: Div. of Research and Field Services, Indiana Univ. 1953. 12C 


pp. $1. Reveals present practices, the nature and scope of services, and the utilization 


»f existing facilities in Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 

KIRKENDALL, L. A., and POFFENBERGER, THOMAS. Parents, Children, and the 
Sex-Molester. Portland: The Oregon Co-ordinating Council, 305 Education Center 
Bldg., 220 S. W. Alder Sr. 1953. 8 pp. Answers questions for the counselor or parent 
about the sex molester 

KIRKENDALL, L. A. Sex Concerns of Adolescent Boys. Portland: The Oregon 
Co-ordinating Council, 305 Education Center Bldg., 220 S. W. Alder St. 1952. 10 pp 
(Mimeo.). Discusses sex problems faced by adolescent boys. For counselors and parents 

KLEIN, F. J]. How the Courts Protect You. New York 11: Good Reading Rack Service, 
76 Ninth Ave. 1953. 24 pp. Presents simple, basic facts relating to the division of 
American courts into state and Federal systems 

KNIGHT, G. M. JR., How To Internationally Copyright Your Brainchild. Leonard- 
town, Md.: Knight Pub. Co., Box 216. 1948. 96 pp. $2.12. Tells how to protect literary 
works, manuscripts, music compositions, etc. not only in the United States but in foreign 
ountries as well. Other books by the same author available from the same source are: 

High School Scandals. 50 pp. $2.50 

How To Accomplish the Phenomenal in Ventriloquy. 57 pp. $2.65 

How To Become a Publisher. 65 pp. $2.25. 

How To Mimeograph. 56 pp. $2.12 

How and Where To Really Put a Song Over. 25 pp. $2.50. 

LAMB, B. P. Trade—and Aid. New York 16: Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 38th 

1953. 32 pp. 25c. An analysis of this complex aspect of U. S. foreign policy. 

LEAVITT, J. E. Handwriting. Eugene: Curriculum Bulletin, Univ. of Oregon. 1953 
25c. An analysis of many studies on manuscript and cursive writing published from 
1926 to 1953 inclusive 

LEE, M. 'B. Background Factors Related to Sex Information and Attitudes. Portland: 
The Oregon Co-ordinating Council, 305 Education Center Bldg., 220 S.W. Alder St 
1952. 20 pp. A report of a study of the sex knowledge and attitudes of some 700 Oregon 
high-school pupils. For counselors and parents. 

Let Freedom Ring. New York 11: Good Reading Rack Service, 76 Ninth Ave. 1953. 
36 pp. 10c. Because we are today engaged in a great struggle for the minds of men, 
and a struggle primarily against an idea, not a tangible thing we can see or touch, it is 
tremendously important that every one of us understands what the struggle is all 
about. For only when we understand the true nature of the thing we are fighting 
can we see the urgent need for supporting our government, paying our taxes, buying 
Defense Bonds, increasing our production, and in other ways building our national 
strength. This booklet was designed to do such a job—for adults or children. The 
original edition, published by the U. S. State Department, is 96 pages and sells for 50 
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cents. This is a 36-page brief and can be secured at the following rate: 1-1000, 10c each; 
1001-5000, 9c each; over 5000, 8c each. All prices include shipping and handling charges 
LEWIS, MAXINE. Guide to Good Looks. New York 11: Good Reading Rack Service, 
76 Ninth Ave. 1953. 16 pp. Gives many suggestions 
A Liberal Education in Engineering. New York 27: Columbia Univ., School of En- 
gineering. 1953. 64 pp. Describes a combined plan in which a prospective engineering 
student may attend certain liberal arts colleges for three years and then take two years 


n the engineering school at Columbia 


LICHTENBERGER, A. R. Nebraska Education. Lincoln: State Supt. of Public In- 


struction. 1953. 105 pp. The annual report of the Supt. of Public Instruction for the year 


> 


ending December 21, 1952 

LOOMIS, W. P., compiler and editor. The Operation of a Local Program of Trade 
ind Industrial Education. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Doc. 1953. 176 pp. 45c. Portrays 
the general structure of a local program of vocational trade and industrial education and 
ndicates functions and personnel of such a program as viewed by the authors of the 
several chapters composing the bulletin. Emphasizes improving instruction through 
supervision. 

Making Foreign Policy, U. S. A. New York 16: Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial Fund, 
461 4th Ave. 1953. 44 pp. 2 Analyzes the steadily mounting demands on the United 
States because of its new role in world leadership, and the adjustments necessary in 


idapting its governmental Structure to current needs. 


McCLURE, H. E. The McClure System of Health. New York 1: William-Frederick 
Press. 1953. 24 pp. $1. Discusses how to gain and keep good health 

McHUGH, OLIVE. United Nations Radio Handbook for Teachers. New York: 

nited Nations, Dept. of Public Information. 1953. 40 pp. Contains information about 
the UN and its various agencies as well as information about broadcasts, recordings, et¢ 
that are available for classroom use 

MEYER, A. G. What You Should Know About Communism. Chicago 10: Science 
Research Associates, 57 W. Grand Ave. 1953. 48 pp. 40c each; special quantity dis- 
ounts. This booklet explains what Communism is, how it arose and grew, what its 
aims are, and how it affects us. It compares the life of a teenager in the Soviet Union 
to the life of a teenager in America. This comparison of governments points out the 
advantages of a democratic society 

Moral and Spiritual Education in Home, School, and Communiry. Chicago: National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 600 S. Mich. Blvd. 1953. 32 pp. 25c. The booklet was 
prepared under the joint sponsorship of the Educational Policies Commission of the 
NEA and the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. A joint committee of the 
EPC and the NCPT planned the publication and reviewed the manuscript. Most of the 
writing was done by Mrs. Sade of the EPC staff. 

MORTON, NELLE. The Church We Cannot See. New York 10: Friendship Press. 
1953. 64 pp. 50c. A program guide on how to use this book. For leaders of junior high- 
school groups. 

The National Council of Churches. New York 10: Central Dept. of Publication and 
Distribution, 120 E. 23rd St. 1953. 16 pp. Free. Answers questions about the Council: 
What is it? What does it do? 

NEAL, MARIAN. The United Nazions and Human Rights. New York 27: Columbia 
Univ. Press. 1953. 64 pp. 15c, special quantity discounts. Traces developments with 
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particular reference to the international bill of human rights and surveys possible avenues 


for future progress. 

NEWKIRK, L. V., and LUSSON, M. G. Industrial Arts Laboratory. Chicago: Board 
of Education, 228 N. La Salle St. 1953. 146 pp. A shop course designed to interpret 
the machine age to boys and girls on an elective basis for pupils in grades 9 to 12 
inclusive who take the general high-school curriculum. 

1952 Invitational Conference on Testing Problems. Princeton, N. J.< Educational 
Testing Service. 1953. 138 pp. Contains the papers and discussions of this conference 
covers four areas: “Selecting Appropriate Score Scales for Tests,” “The Measurement of 
Human Motivation, an Experimental Approach,” “Trends in Public Opinion Since 1948 
and Their Probable Effect on 1952 Election Prediction,” and “Techniques for the Develop- 
ment of Unbiased Tests.” 

NOEL, F. W.; ORMSBY, G. W.; and SKELLY, H. J. Using Radio in the Classroom 
Sacramento: Calif. State Dept. of Educ. 1953. 38 pp. A guide for discussion groups 
of ways radio can be used effectively in the classroom 

PADOVER, S. K. Europe's Quest for Unity. New York 16: Foreign Policy Assn., 22 
E. 38th St. 1953. 64 pp. 35c. After describing the important steps taken by Europe toward 
unification, notably the Schuman Plan Steel and Coal Community, the Council of 
Europe, and the participation of the Western European nations in the North Atlantic 
Treaty coalition, the author reaches the conclusion that “in the long run the United 
States may have to go much farther than its current support of European federation.’ 

Patterns of Progress. Providence, R. I.: Office of the Supt. of Schs. 1953. 48 pp 
This is No. 1 in a series of reports of individual school curriculum councils prepared 
by a committee of teachers and principals. Describes problems which teachers encoun- 
tered during the 1951-52 school year and ways teachers co-operatively worked out new 
ways of meeting these problems. 

The Pen Is Mightier. New York 16: American Jewish Committee, 386 4th Ave 
1952. 103 pp. 25c. A catalogue of publications in the field of community relations 
Other publications available from the same source are: This Is Our Home (1953, 12 pp., 
6c); What You Should Know About the McCarran Immigration Act (1953, 16 pp., 5c); 
Human Relations Workshops (1952, 8 pp., 2c); and Our Enlightened Self-Interest and the 
United Nations (1953, 4 pp., 2c). 

Physical Fitness through Physical Education for California Secondary-School Boys 
Sacramento: Calif. State Dept. of Educ. 1953. 86 pp. A guide to teachers who are plan 
ning and conducting programs of physical fitness which must have pronounced prein- 
duction utility. 

POLK, W. R., and BUTLER, W. J. What the Arabs Think. New York 16: Foreign 
Policy Assn., 22 E. 38th St. 1952. 64 pp. 35c. An explanation of the Arabs’ hopes and 
fears. 

POND, F. L., et al. Learning for Living. State College, Pa.: Penns Valley Pub. 1953. 
102 pp. A pupil-teacher unit guide in social studies based on Bulletin 410, Course of 
Study in the Social Studies for Secondary Schools, of the Pennsylvania State Department 
of Public Instruction. 

Pretesting and Evaluating Health Education. Washington 25, D. C.: Public Health 
Service, Federal Security Agency. 1953. 32 pp. 20c. A series of four articles: “Applica- 
tion of Pretesting in Health Education” by A. L. Knutson, “Pretesting a Nutrition Film- 
strip” and “Evaluating a Nutrition Education Program,” both by Benjamin Shimberg, 
and “Notes on Exhibits as a Health Education Medium” by Mayhew Derryberry. Also 
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available are two reprints: “Pretesting: A Positive Approach to Evaluation” and “Evaluat- 
ing Health Education” both written by A. L. Knutson. 

Principles and Procedures of Teacher Selection. Philadelphia: American Assn. of 
Examiners and Administrators of Educational Personnel, Parkway at 21st St. 1952. 156 pp. 
Reports on a ten-year study. Discusses recruitment, selection, admission, guidance, 
training, and graduation of students in teacher education institutions, in-service guidance, 
evaluation and promotion of teachers, and public relations 

PUBLIC ADVISORY BOARD FOR MUTUAL SECURITY. A Trade and Tariff 
Policy in the National Interest. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Doc. 1953. 84 pp. 40c 
4 report of a six-month study by a large number of individuals. 

Publications of the Department of State. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Doc. 1953. 
30 pp. 20c. A complete list of the U. S. Dept. of State publications from July 1, 1952, to 
january 1, 1953. 

Railroad Transportation. Washington 6, D. C.: Assn. of American Railroads, Bureau 
f Railway Economics. 1953. 44 pp. One copy free to school libraries. A concise and com- 
prehensive statistical record of the U. S. railroads from 1911 through 1951 

Railroads at Work. Washington 6, D. C.: Assn. of American Railroads. 1953. 40 pp 
Free. A picture book of the American railroads in action for use of pupils engaged in a 
study of transportation. Teachers may obtain the booklet in quantities for that purpose 

RAND, FLORENCE. As Themis Plays. New York 1: William-Frederick Press. 1953 
45 pp. $1. A collection of 54 poems by the author. 

Report of Camp St. Croix Workshop. St. Paul, Minn.: Office of Secondary and 
Vocational Educ., Public Schools. 1953. 17 pp. (Mimeo.). Reports on this workshop 
levoted to providing for individual differences. Also available in a 21-page mimeographed 
report on the Evaluation of Life Adjustment Education in Wilson High School 

A Report on the First Ohio Workshop on Economic Education. Athens: Center for 
Educational Service, Coll. of Educ., Ohio Univ. 1952. 39 pp. A report of this workshop 
held June 15 to July 3, 1952 

Report to the Principal by the Exeter Study Committee. Exeter, N. H.: The Phillips 
Exeter Academy. 1953. 210 pp. This report has three maior divisions: first, an estimate 
of the place the independent boarding school occupies in the American education 
system; second, an examination of the organization and the practices of the Phillips 
Exeter Academy with suggestions for improvement; and third, suggestions for the further 
study of matters which were believed to require continuing investigation. 

Report of the Seventh National Conference on Citizenship. Washington 6, D. C.: 
The Citizenship Committee of the NEA. 1953. 60 pp. 50c. A report of the conference 
held at the Statler Hotel in Washington, D. C., September 17-19, 1952. The Eighth 
Conference was also held there September 17-19, 1953. 

ROBINSON, G. W. JR. Twenty-fiwe. New York 1: William-Frederick Press. 1953. 
22 pp. $1. A collection of 25 poems and lyrics by the author. 

ROSEN, HOWARD. Career As Sanitarian. Washington 9, D. C.: B’Nai B’Rith 
Vocational Service Bureau, 1761 R St., N. W. 1953. 8 pp. 20c. Discusses outlook, duties, 
qualifications, wages, hours, working conditions, advantages and disadvantages, etc. This 
is one in a series of 24 occupational briefs available from this service. 

ROSENMAN, S. L., chairman. American Jewish Tercentenary. New York 16: Jewish 
Book Council of America, 145 E. 32nd St. 1953. 16 pp. A statement of the scope and 
theme of the forthcoming observance of the 300th anniversary of Jewish settlement 


in America. 
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RUCHLIS, HYMAN, and LAZARUS, ARTHUR. Experiences in Physic New York 


4 } 


Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1953. 288 pp. $1.96 list, $1.47 net to sch This manual 
follows the organization of the Ruchlis-Lemon ba text, Exploring 
ay, however, be used independently or with any other standard high-school 
The major »f the authors in this workbook are to help the pupil 
of how scientists actually work he laboratory and 
of merely following 
Here are about 60 full-scale laboratory experiment 
laboratory period; a gr variety of shorter 
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SHOSTECK, ROBER Five Thousand Women College Graduate Report Wast 
ington 6, D. C.: B’Nai B’Rith Vocational Service Bureau, 1424 16th St., N. W. 1953. 7 


75c. Findings of a national survey of the social and economic status of women ers 
of liberal arts colleges of 1946-49 
Skyways to Learning. Atlanta: Georgia State Dept. of Ex 


manual for ‘ € ation in the Georgia elementary am 


SMITH, R. M. Statistical Summary of Education, 1949-50. Washington 25, D. ¢ 
Supt. of Doc. 1953. 60 pp. 20c. Condenses data from over 170,000 educational institu 
tions, luding elementary and secondary schools, libraries, and institutions of higher 
learning 

Some Facts About Juvenile Delinquency. Washington 25, D. ¢ Supt. of Doc. 1953 
18 pp. 10c. Here, in capsule form, are facts about the extent of juvenile delinquency ir 
the United States, present services for treating delinquent behavior and their shortcom 
ings. Other titles available in this series are: Helping Delinquent Children (48 pp.); 
What's Happening to Delinquent Children in Your Town? (32 pp ks and Film 
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on Juvenile Delinquency (8 pp.); Recommended Standards for Services for Delinquent 
Children (27 pp.); and Selected Bibliography on Juvenile Delinquency (41 pp.) 

Stanley Tool Guide. New Britain, Conn.: Stanley Tools. 1953. 40 pp. 25c. An 
illustrated guide on the use and care of tools. 

A State-Wide Better Breakfast Week Program. Chicago 3: Cereal Institute, 135 S. 
La Salle St. 1953. 127 pp. Free. The purpose of this program was to provide education 
concerning the nutritional necessity for adequate breakfasts for the almost five million 
citizens of this state, and particularly for children of school age—sponsored by the 
Medical Society of New Jersey. So far as is known, this is the first time that a medical 
society has undertaken a state-wide nutrition project. This is the tenth report published 
on state-wide and community Better Breakfast Programs from those conducted in several 
states and well over 100 cities from coast-to-coast. Participation included: 21 county 
medical societies, 21 county dental societies, 21 county medical societies’ women’s 
auxiliaries, all school systems, 38 civic and other community groups, 60 radio and televisior 
stations—including those in New York City, 314 newspapers, and 1,000 units of industry 
and retail trade. These programs inspired the establishment of a National Better 
Breakfast Month in September of each year. This report will help you to plan and 
organize a similar activity in your own community. 

STOOPS, EMERY. Planning Your Job Future. Chicago 10: Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 57 W. Grand Ave. 1953. 40 pp. 40c; special quantity discounts. Contains per- 
sonality and interest checklists, discusses the connection between the two, and shows 
how abilities lead to interests, and interests to future jobs 

STRANG, RUTH. Helping Children Solve Problems. Chicago 10: Science Research 
Associates, 57 W. Grand Ave. 1953. 48 pp. 40c; special quantity discounts. Explains how 
parents and teachers can help children in ways that will not prevent them from learning 
how to solve their own problems 

A Study of Board Rules and Regulations for Non-City Districts with Superintendents 


in California. Pasadena 1: Calif. Assn. of Sch. Administrators, 35 N. Raymond Ave 


1953. 32 pp. Guide to more effective administration, based upon the theory of defined 


responsibilities. 

SWEENEY, ESTHER, and DICKERSON, R. E., editors. Preinduction Health and 
Human Relations. New York 19: American Social Hygiene Assn., 1790 Broadway. 1953 
173 pp. This book is based largely on classroom-tested materials. It is not a syllabus 
rather, it is a curricular resource which may stimulate youth-serving agencies along with 
schools and colleges toward meeting youths’ ageless problems as well as those intensified 
by a national emergency 

SWITZER, M. E., and RUSK, H. A. Doing Something for the Disabled. New York 
16: Public Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38th St. 1953. 28 pp. 25c. The success of work 
with hsndicapped workers rests on two principles, the authors declare. “First, they must 
be properly prepared—physically, vocationally, and otherwise—for the job they will 
lo”; and “the second key to success is selective placement. 

TEWKSBURY, E. F. Spanish-Speaking Americans in the U. S. A. New York 10 
Friendship Press. 1953. 50c. Discussion guide for six topics related to this area 

TUTTLE, H. S. Serving Youth in Education. Portland 7: Lewis and Clark Coll. 1953 
12 pp. The story of a six-year experiment in humanizing education. 

TYLER, E. N., and MORGAN, L. S., editors. Health Educators at Work. Chapel 
Hill, N. C.: Dept. of Public Health Educ., Sch. of Public Health, Univ. of N. C. 1953 
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(May, Vol. 4). 70 pp. 75c. Describes several programs to which health educators around 
the world are giving guidance. 

UNESCO: Basic Facts and Figures. New York 27: Columbia Univ. Press. 1952 
64 pp. 50c. Contains figures on illiteracy, education, libraries, museums, books, news 
papers, newsprint, films, and radio 

LU. S. Dept. of Health, Education and Welfare. Summaries of Studies in Agricultural 
Education. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Doc. 1953. 104 pp. 30c. An annotated 
bibliography of studies in agricultural education with a classified subject index; supple 
ment No. 6 to Vocational Division Bulletin No. 180 prepared by the AVA 

WALTON, ELOISE. Let's Work Together in Community Service. New York l€ 


/ 


Public Affairs Committee, 22 38th St. 1953. 28 pp. 25« A summary and inter 


pretation of Bradley Buell’s book, Communiry Planning for Human Services 
WARNER, W. L. What You Should Know About Social Class. Chicago 10: Science 
Research Associates, 57 W. Grand Ave. 1953. 48 pp. 4Qc; special quantity discounts. This 


booklet, written for high-school students, explains the six social classes that exist i 
America It shows how social lass affects fr endships, educational pportunities, and 
job choices, and discusses the costs and rewards of social mobility 


What Can We Do for the Handicapped’? New York 36: Newsweek, 152 W. 42nd St 


1953. 24 pp. Free. Shows how much more can be done and tells how rehabilitation 
programs serve the emplo 


WHEELER, E. G., and SHOWALTER, D. F. Better Teaching and Better Learning 


er, the taxpayer, and the nation, as well as the handicapped 


in the Social Studies. Manhattan: Kansas State Coll. Press. 1953. 64 pp. A report of the 


Kansas Study of Education for Citizenship—a report of what was discovered about th 


high-school pupils in this study and the learning they do in the classroom 

Who? New York 10: Friendship Press. 1953. 80 pp. 50c. Stories about Spanish 
speaking Americans in the U.S.A 

WILBORN, L. J.; ALEXANDER, NELLIE; and BRACKEN, D. K. The Improvement 
f Reading in Secondary Schools (Bulletin 540). Austin: Texas Educ. Agency. 1953. 74 py 


Suggestions to the teacher and administrator for improving the reading of their pupils 


WILCOX, N. J. Educational Travel Courses for Teacher Dansville, N. Y.: F \ 
en Pub. Co. 1953. 50 pp. A survey of educational travel courses offered from 194¢ 
sugh 1951 in which elementary- and secondary-school teachers could participate 
WILLIAMS, J. F. Alcohol, the Study of a Current Problem. Sacramento: Calif. State 
t. of Educ. 1953. 69 pp. Provides teachers with basic information concerning the 
ure of beverage alcohol and its effect upon the human system as determined by sciet 
WOLTMAN, H. J., chairman. The Eyes Gert It. Plainfield, N. | 1. |. Secondary 
School Teachers’ Assn., Lester D. Beers, Treas., 1035 Kenyon Ave l 
This 1953 yearbook deals with some o . anding practices 
education 
WOODWARD, H. B. Washing Our Water: Your Job and 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 38th St. 1953. 32 pp. 25c. Tells 
be made “clean, living waters” suitable for recreation and for do 
Working Together for Better Rural Schools. Athens: Center for 
Coll. of Educ., Ohio Univ. 1953. 42 pp. A study of school district 
Brush Creek, Morgan, Rarden, Rush, and Union loca! school districts in Scioto County 
Ohio. Includes the educational program, the staff, school buildings, and finances 
Youth, The Nation's Richest Resource, Their Education and Employment Needs 
Washington 25, D. C.: Su f Doc. 1953. 64 pp. 20c. Shows ways in which yout 
are being helped to get the kind of education and employment opportunities that prepare 


them for their adult responsibilities 
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EXTRA PAY.—Some 71% of city and of village school districts in New York State 
give extra pay to coaches, while 51% of the city districts and 49% of the village districts 


give extra pay to sponsors of activities other than athletics, such as band or choral 


music, dramatics, school paper or yearbook. This is what the New York State Teachers 
Association learned in reports from 90% of the state's city and village districts. In 20% 
of the city districts and 24% of the village districts, load equalization is used instead 
of extra pay for activity work. More than one third of the city and village districts use 
some combination of extra pay and load equalization for the purpose.—The Clearing 
House, Vol. 27, No. 9, May 1953. 

FULBRIGHT FOREIGN SCHOLARSHIPS.—The 1954-55 competition for Fulbright 


awards for university lecturing and postdoctoral research in Europe and the Near East, 
Japan, and Pakistan, will close October 15, 1953. All applications must be in by this 
date. This competition is specifically for university lecturing and postdoctoral-level 
research in the following countries: Austria, Belgium and Luxembourg, Denmark, Egypt, 
Finland, France, Germany, Greece, Iraq, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, Norway, Pakistan, 
Sweden, United Kingdom and Colonial Dependencies. Graduate students desiring to 
enroll for courses abroad or to pursue a directed program of studies at the predoctoral 
level should apply to their local Fulbright Adviser or directly to the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, | East 67th Street, New York City. A booklet providing detailed 


information on the various programs is available upon request. 


SIXTH ANNUAL TRAVEL STORY AWARDS TO TEACHERS.—The Scholastic 
Teacher Magazine, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York, is interested in stories 
of travel adventures and favorite vacation spots. The sixth annual Scholastic Teacher 
Travel Story Awards are now open for teachers, librarians, and school administrators 
Accounts of vacation trips or travel adventures should be 700-1000 words. Stories will 
be judged for writing skill, travel interest and special value for educators. Photos are 
welcome. Cash awards will include a first prize of $300 and second prize of $150. Third 
prize is a S.V.E School Master combination Filmstrip and Slide Projector, Slide Changer 
and Case. Additional prizes will be announced in a fall issue of the Scholastic Teacher 
Award-winning stories will appear in an issue of the same publication. Entries should 
be submitted before the final deadline of December 31, 1953, to: Travel Editor, Scholastic 
Teacher, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 


NEW COMMISSION PUBLICATION.—A 12-page, illustrated brochure which deals 
with the work of the National Commission on Safety Education has just rolled off the 
presses. What About Their Safety’? contains a statement of the philosophy of the Com 
mission, explains the role of safety education in the total school program, describes the 
projects, and outlines the way in which the program is determined and administered 
Action for Safety readers received a copy of the brochure. Additional copies can be 
obtained free from the Commission, NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


OUR CONTACTS WITH OTHER NATIONS.—The U. S. Department of State has 
released a new periodical entitled Field Reporter. This new magazine will appear bi- 
monthly. It will report, directly from the field, the activities of the increasing number 
of Americans who are helping peoples throughout the world to fight a common battle 
against hunger, disease, ignorance, and oppression. This magazine devoted to United 
States foreign policy at the operating level should be of particular interest to high-school 
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teachers and pupils since it will provide them with rich background materials about 


other nations of the world and our contacts with them. For example, Volume I, 


tells about the Mutual Security program, tells about railroads in Greece, 


“German Education in Transition.” Subscriptions to Field Reporter may be placed with 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing 
The price is $1.50 for a domestic subscription 


THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE QUARTERLY 
The Vocational Guidance Quarterly being published 
e Association, which is the pr 


thers 


some professional jou " 
Winter, Spring, and Summer 
\ olume I are ava lable if 5( 


next volume is $2.00. Send all communicatio 


Quarterly, 1534 O Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. ¢ 


THE THOMAS ALVA EDISON INSTITUTE.—The 
will be held agair . The Fourth Institute as held at Gl 
of Th mas A E fi n, righty hve participants he assemblage w 


ito eight panels. The reports of these panel discussions have been incorporated 


by the Commissioner of | ation the schools of New Jersey, 
ibinger, and the Executive Dire ‘ 1¢ Thomas Alva lison Fou 
Admiral Harold G. Bowen he 0 ‘ ult around 


ry Work Together : » Elementary- and Se 
this 1l-page mimeographed report are available from the 


tion, Inc., Main Street at Lakeside Avenue, West Orange, 


PARENTS STUDY HOMEWORK PROBLEMS 

r High School, Brooklyn, New York, recently hi 

problems.””’ When members of the Mothers 

expressed an interest ir ‘ wk, they were 
subject 

homework a1 


eliminate unne yh ) ion: (1) Assignme 


and within pupils lity Homework should never be as in 


punish pupils; (3) No assignments should be made for week end holidays 
teacher should declare a “homework holiday” one day each week); and (4) Parents shou 
see that children have a suitable place to study and that assignments are completed 


Junior Guidance Newsletter, Science Research Associates 


94 HIGH SCHOOLS USE CORRESPONDENCE COURSES FOR STUDENTS.- 


Despite the lack of vacations, correspondence study “school” as offered by the University 
of Michigan is popular with high-school pupils. The reason, « 


j yf 
I I 


course, is that cor 
respondence study offers o 
' 


school classes or for pupils seeking courses which the local high school is unable t 


give. Since July, 1952, to April, 1953, 466 high-school course enrollments have beet 


pportunities for young people unable to attend regular high 
] 


received by the University’s Correspondence Study Department. Of this number, 26¢ 
were course elections by pupils presently enrolled in high school and carrying regular 
classwork in their school. Ninety-four schools are represented in this enrollment. These 
high-school enrollments, which come through the principal or superintendent of the loca 


school, show a noticeable emphasis on language courses, especially Latin, on advanced 
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mathematics, American history, and civics. Senior English literature and college prepara- 
tory English courses are being used more and more. 

In the areas of Latin, Spanish, civics, solid geometry, advanced algebra, bookkeeping, 
beginning shorthand, and college preparatory English, several students in a school 
frequently enroll in the same course. They can then work under the supervision of 
one teacher and can write their tests at the same time. The high-school pupil needs a 
degree of supervision and an even greater amount of encouragement to carry on cor- 
respondence study without the intangible support found in the classroom. Papers mailed 
to the Correspondence Study Department by high-school pupils are corrected by certified 
high-school teachers. Tey are returned to the pupils in time for them to profit by the 
corrections and suggestions before sending in the next lesson. As nearly as possible, 
these home study courses cover the same or equivalent amount of work covered in the 
classroom teaching of the same subject 

JOURNALISM WORKSHOP FOR HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS.—The University of 
Michigan conducted three 12-day workshops in journalism for the benefit of high-school 
pupils. This opportunity for pupils in charge of school publications was offered for the 
first time last summer. The course was under the direction of Professor John V. Field, 


for the Bureau of School Services, Ann Arbor, Michigan. He 


consultant in journalism 
also conducted a workshop at the university for advisers to high-school publications last 
summer for six weeks, carrying full graduate credit. 


A PROJECT MAGAZINE FOR THE SHOP.—The Duro Metal Products Company 
publishes a bi-monthly (six issues yearly) magazine containing shop ideas and exclusive 


designs for both the amateur and 


professional craftsman. Each project included in the 
magazine is presented with photographs, plan drawing, step-by-step instruction that ever 
a beginner can follow. Shop teachers or sponsors of hobby clubs will find this magazine 
offers a wealth of ideas for his group of pupils. The yearly subscription rate is $1.50 
from the Duro-Crafter, 2649-59 North Kildare Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 

THE NEWS MAGAZINE OF THE SCREEN.—The News Magazine of the Screen, 
625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York, is again providing news events of the 
year in movie form. Write to the organization for complete details about this audio- 
visual teaching aid. 

HIGH-SCHOOL DRIVER EDUCATION COURSES.—Post card forms were mailed 
to over 3,000 schools conducung driver education courses, some of which consisted 
of classroom instruction oniy. Replies we:e received from 1,900 schools involving 67,326 
students. Two out of five (41.0%) of the students enrolled are boys. One out of eight 
(11.8%) of the students enrolled already have a license to drive. One out of five (21.1%) 
of the boys enrolled already have a license to drive. One out of twenty (5.3%) of the 
girls enrolled already have a license to drive. The average high school now has 14 boys 
and 21 girls enrolled in current driver education courses with 3 of the boys and 1 girl 
already licensed. There is apparently no significant relationship between the age at 
which a person is permitted to drive in a given state and the percentage of students 
enrolled in a driver education course who have licenses. 

POLICIES SUGGESTED BY THE MICHIGAN STATE COMMITTEE IN DEAL 
ING WITH THOSE ENTERING ARMED SERVICES BEFORE GRADUATION.— 
The Committee recommends that every effort be made to keep youth in high school 
until they have completed their work. This policy is supported by all educational, 
military, and national leaders. 


I. All diplomas should be granted according to the general policies adopted by the 


local board of education relative to residence, number of units required, etc. No diploma 
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should be issued by any school to a student who has never attended the local school 


x who is not a resident of the school district 
Il. No student should be given a diploma before the time he would receive it had 


he remained in school. 
III. Diplomas issued by schools upon General Education Development tests may be 


designated. Local schools should determine the policy relative to the use of General 
Education Development tests in granting diplomas. Schools should use ly the results 


of tests which have been administered in an approved center under proper supervision 


IV redit earned through accredited correspondence schools or through USAFI 
granted according to the policies of the local school and A.C.E. manual 
redit for basic training should not be granted before a six-month period of 


military service has been completed. The amount of credit should be determined by 


local school policy, but should not exceed two units 


VI. Credit earned in service schools, or in special courses taken while in service, 


should be granted acc« » the A.C.E. manual or any revision thereof upon presen- 
tation of a certificate, or other official document from the service school or unit 
VII. Servicemen or vere » entered the armed forces since the cessation of 
hostilities at the end War II are no longer exempt from the requirement of 


nment They may, however, accept LISAFI courses in the 


a one-semester course 
area of civics and government 


} 


schools until definite policies have been 


These recommendations are made to assist 
adopted and published by the Department of Public Instruction, the Michigan Secondary 


School Association, or the North Central Association 

TESTING PROGRAM FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 1953-54.—Denver, Colorado, 
Public Schools have a special committee called The Evaluation Committee. After dis- 
cussing the subject at various meetings, the committee proposed the following testing 


program for the school year 1953-54 


For Elementary Schools 
Kindergarten or 
1B—Academic Aptitude (1.Q.) 
2B—Reading Test (Cal. or Gates 
2A—Academic Aptitude (1.Q.) By March 5 
3B—Calif. Primary Battery, AA October 5-1l¢ 
4B—Academic Aptitude (I.Q.) By October 9 
4A—Calif. Elementary Battery, AA April 
5A—Social Science, Pr. I-A, Hist May 10-14 
By October 9 


January 


6B—Otis Classification (1.Q.) 
6A—Calif. Elem. Battery, AA February 
6A—Social Science, Pr. I-A, Geog May 10-14 


Junior High Schools 

7A—Social Science, Pr. II-B, Geog January or May 
8th—Cal. Intermed. Battery, AA Ist or 6th month 
8A—Soc. Sci., Pr. I-B, Hist January or May 
9A—Otis Classification (1.Q.) By Oct. 9 or May 5 


For Senior High Schools 


10th—Calif. Advanced Battery, AA Ist or 6th month 
10A—Biology II May 10-14 
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10 —Kuder Preference Record, Vox Any time during year 
11A—Crary Amer. Hist January 11-15 or May 24-28 
11A—Physics II May 10-14 
12B—Cal. Advanced Battery, AA October 
12A—Chemistry II May 10-14 


12A—College Entrance Exams. As required 


PUBLICATIONS ABOUT FRANCE AVAILABLE TO TEACHERS.—The French 
Cultural Service, 972 Fifth Avenue, New York 21, New York, reports letters from hun- 
dreds of school children asking for material on France. Although pleased by the 
children’s interest, the office staff is overwhelmed by the extra work entailed. Certain 
publications are indeed available for distribution, but it would be appreciated if teachers 


would make requests for the class as a whole, explaining for what purpose the materials 


are needed. This would make for greater economy of time and efficiency of service 
Available through this source is much material of value as instructional material. Write 
to the Service for a mimeo list of more than forty publications available to teachers 


for classroom use 


NEW FRONTIERS OF SCIENCE.—New discoveries in science are bringing about 
great changes in our way of living. It is about these discoveries—what they are, how 
they were brought about, and what they mean to man—that the New York Times 
current affairs filmstrip, New Frontiers of Science, is concerned. This 55-frame film- 
strip is divided into seven sections: (1) an introduction, showing the advance of science 
since the earliest scientists and what future scientific developments may bring; (2) what 
scientists now know about the universe and space travel and how aviation has advanced 
in the past few years; (3) atomic energy—what it is and how it may affect our future 
(4) recent discoveries in evolution that cast light on the story of early man and the 
animals that came before him; (5) man’s problem of finding food in a world that is 
becoming more crowded; (6) how medicine is fighting disease and what illnesses are 
a major challenge to scientists today; (7) the relationship between mankind and science, 
and the part that social science plays in this relationship. It is illustrated with photo 
graphs, maps, and charts. A teachers’ discussion manual, with an introduction to the 
topic and additional data on each frame, accompanies the filmstrip. New Frontiers of 
Science is the eighth and last filmstrip in last season’s New York Times current affairs 
filmstrip series. The entire series of eight filmstrips is available for $12.00; individual 
filmstrips are priced at $2.00 each. They are available through the Office of Educational 
Activities, The New York Times, Times Square, New York 36, New York 


WET MOUNTING PICTORIAL MATERIALS.—Wet mounting is a process of 
backing maps, charts, sketches, newspapers, blueprints, and pictures. A backing of cloth 
not only makes the material more attractive but also offers protection and helps to 
prolong its usable life. Wet mounting is especially effective with materials which may 
be expected to undergo much handling and abuse. When protected in this fashion, 
they can be rolled, folded, taken outdoors, hung, used as turnover charts, and stored 
conveniently. The audio-visual center of Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, is 
preparing a series of films to assist persons to prepare inexpensive informational and 


instructional materials for various kinds of audiences 


The first film released in this series is Wet Mounting Pictorial Materials. This is a film 
which shows step by step a wet mounting process. It pictures the demonstrator as he 
assembles the supplies and selects a map to mount. While he mixes the paste, prepares 
the map, and tacks the cloth to the working surface, the narration explains each of these 
operations. Next, the film shows how to apply the paste, place the map on the cloth, 
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and smooth it with a roller. After the wet mounting dries, the demonstrator completes 


the process by removing it from the working surface and trimming the edges. Ir 








conclusion, Wet Mounting Pictorial Materials summarizes the most important points 
in the wet mounting process, indicates several methods of displaying and using completed 
mountings, and suggests a method of ing materials which may not be lor fast 


r films planned in the series are Lettering; Bulletin Boards; Tape Recording 
Enlarging and Reducing Pictorial Materials; Stencils and Spray Painting; Transparencies 
Photographic Posters, Charts, and Graphs; Photographic Slides; Photograms (Shadow 


Pictures); Methods of Duplication; Simple Framing Methods; Dry Mounting Techniques 





and Materials Preparation Center. They are being produced for teachers, audio-visual 
directors, and recreation, youth, and church leader This film series will be found 
useful and practical by those engaged in in-service training programs in government 
and industry, and in fundamental education programs in health, agriculture, and tech 
nical skill training To obtain Wet Mounting Pictorial Material ynsult your audio 
visual director concerning its local availability. If the film is not available from your 


yn, Indiana 





usual sources, write the Audio-Visual Center, Indiana University, Bloomi 


CHANGING OUR HABITS.—When your TV set moved in did you find the follow 


ing remarkable changes in your family’s week-night activitic 2 77% drop in mov 

attendance, an 88% drop in radio listening, a 53% drop in adult reading, an 87% droy 
in entertaining, and a 74% drop in visiting? These figures disclosed by a survey reported 
in Television and Radio in American Life, the latest book in the current Reference 
Shelf Series (198 pp. $1.75. H. W. Wilson Co., New York 52 The survey explains 
that these figures refer to the early advent of TV in a home, and other statistics suggest 


how they level off 


WOODWORKING FILMSTRIPS.—The McKnight and McKnight Publishing Con 
pany, Market and Center Streets, Bloomington, Illinois, has available a ll-color film 
strip series that can be used again and again with pupils with good resu Much of 


emphasis in this treatment of Woodworking is placed on showing the pupil how t 





solve problems in this subject for himself—teaching him how to be self-reliant, progre 
sive. Created for use in vocational and junior and senior high schools, Woodworking 
a full-color filmstrip ser of six all-embracing titles and 3 ndividual frames create 
by ations and individuals who know the subject firsthand. They include every 
thing from design to terminology—from types of wood to types of finish—all are clearly 
illustrated. The six filmstrips are Design in Wood, Hardwood Lumbering Hard 
wood Processing,” “Safety in the Shop, Finishing—1,” and “Finishing—2 This serie 


of six filmstrips is available at $31.5( 


DROPOUT STUDIES.—The April, 1953, issue of The Bulletin of the Michigar 
Secondary School Association carries reports of holding-power studies in nine high school 
of the state—Royal Oak, Battle Creek, St. Joseph, Alpena, Ravenno, Lakeview, St 
Charles, Manistee, and St. Clair Shores. During the past five years there has been a 


significant increase in the number of follow-up studies among Michigan high schools 


This trend has been due, in part, to the growing influence of the Michigan Secondary 
School-College Agreement, which includes such studies as one of its conditions for 
membership. The National Life Adjustment movement, too, has placed increasing accent 
on the evaluation of the secondary school through follow-up studies of drop-outs and 
graduates. In an effort to co-ordinate and encourage such studies, the State Department 
of Public Instruction year before last created a State Committee on Holding Power 


Five regional chairmen have been appointed to report local studies to the state com 


mittee and to relay requests for consultant help. In this issue of The Bulletin some progre 
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reports are presented of these local studies. These techniques may be useful to the 
increasing number of faculty groups which are undertaking the follow-up studies. In a 
few cases, analyses of school holding power have also been included in these reports 


THEATER AND BIRD FILMS.—Two 16mm. sound and color films on face make 
up have been released by the University of California Extension, Los Angeles 24, Cali- 
fornia. Both films were produced by workshops in the University’s Department of Theater 
Arts. They treat the step-by-step applications of basic make-up for the stage. The newest 
of these films, Theory of Make-up for the Theater, in color animation, treats the concepts 
of light and shade as well as color in applying make-up. The second film, Make-up for 
the Theater, shows in live-action the applications and materials for making up both 
women and men. 

Another 16mm. sound movie short, Bird Hunt, produced by the University of Cali 
fornia workshops in this institution’s Department of Theater Arts is now available for 
club and other group showings. This film received acclaim recently when shown in the 
European Film Festivals at Edinburgh, Scotland, and Venice, Italy. An_ illustrated 
folder, giving complete information for the securing of these films, may be had by 
writing the University of California Extension, Los Angeles 24, California. 


CALENDAR OF HOLIDAYS.—Available to those interested is a School Calendar 
which lists holidays and holy days with an explanation of their significance. This calen 
dar, first produced five years ago, has had increasing acceptance in the public schools, fi 
which it was designed, as well as by many other groups. 


By means of this calendar supervisors, principals, and teachers in the schools have 
been able to avoid scheduling examinations, dramatics, and other important programs 
on days when any section of the school population may be absent because of religious 
or cultural observances. Likewise, leaders of adult education groups have been enabled 
to schedule meetings when maximum attendance can be expected. The calendar is 
sold at 10 cents a copy. There is no discount on quantity orders in as much as the price 
is based on cost without any charge for handling or shipping. Address order to: The 
American Jewish Committee, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York. 


A DRAMA MAGAZINE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE.—A drama magazine, Plays, i: 
published monthly from October to May, by Plays, Inc., 8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, 
Massachusetts. This monthly magazine is devoted to the publication of plays for use 
in the elementary and secondary schools. Each issue contains the script of approximately 
nine or more plays classified for use in the junior and senior high school, the inter 
mediate school, and the primary grades. Each play contains notes as to the number 
of male and female characters, the playing time, the costumes, the properties, the 
setting, and the lighting. Junior and senior high-school plays generally are from 25 to X 
minutes in length, plays for the intermediate grades are from 15 to 25 minutes ir 
length, while plays for the primary grades are from 10 to 15 minutes in length. There 
are plays for special occasions. 

Plays contains dramatizations of vital moments in history and events from the lives 
of great men. There is a wide variety of plays for the celebration of every holiday and 
special occasion. There are comedies of every kind and delightful folk tales, fairy tales, 
and skits. Scripts are also occasionally included for radio. For example, the February, 
1953, issue contained “The Prince and the Pauper” by Mark Twain, adopted for radio 
use or for presentation otherwise. Only a regular subscriber may produce these plays 
on a royalty-free basis if his subscription to Plays is in force at the time of the performance 

In addition to over 90 plays to be published in the issues of the current year, sub- 
scribers have the privilege of performing royalty-free any plays published in previous 
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years. Plays is in its twelfth year of publication, which means that subscribers for the 
1953-54 season have a choice of over 1,300 plays. Subscribers who want scripts of any 
single play, current or past, may order them for 20 cents each. Non-subscribers must 
apply in writing for royalty quotations and permission to produce any of these plays. 
Annual subscription to this magazine costs $4.00. Schools looking for fresh and inter- 


esting plays should be regular subscribers to this excellent magazine 


FILMS ABOUT GREAT BRITAIN.—The following films are now available from 
the British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York, in 16mm. 
sound: Royal Destiny (2 reels; 20 minutes; black and white; rental, $2.50 per day; 
sale, $55.00) The life »f Queen Elizabeth II from early childhood to the present; 
The Coronation Ceremony (black and white; 26 minutes; rental, $3.75; sale, $75.00) 
An artistic representation of the entire Coronation ritual exactly as it took place on June 
2, and a short history of the development of the Consecration of the Monarch over a 
period of a thousand years; The Falkland Islands (1 reel; 10 minutes; technicolor; rental, 
$2.50 per day; sale, $90.00) This film includes scenes of the people and their ways of 
living; The British—Are They Artistic? (Black and white; 21 minutes; rental, $2.50; sale, 
$55.00) A discussion of the cultural life of the people of Britain and their reactions to 
drama and the arts; Jamaica Problem (black and white; 20 minutes; rental, $2.50; sale, 
$55.00) A documented «tory of the economic and social problems, which beset these 
peoples in their progress toward self-government; Home and Beauty (black and white; 
20 minutes; rental, $2.50; sale, $55.00) From Victorian stuffiness through modern func- 
tionalism; El Dorado (black and white; 3 reels; 33 minutes: rental, $3.75; sale, $75.00) 
The story of the mysteries and problems of British Guiana; Journey Into History (Techni- 
color; 1 reel; 11 minutes; rental, $2.50; sale $90.00) Portrays the England of Hogarth and 


Gainsborough, Robert Adam and Captain Cook. 


THE LIPPINCOTT-SEVENTEEN PRIZE NOVEL CONTEST FOR 1953.—J. B. 
Lippincott Company and the magazine Seventeen have announced their co-sponsorship 
of a second literary competition with a total prize of $3,500 for the best manuscript of 
a maturely conceived novel for young people. The aim of the contest is to encourage 
the writing of novels of high quality for adolescents, with modern settings, which honestly 
and thoughtfully depict the growing up experiences and the problems of today’s teenagers 

An outright prize of $1,000, of which $500 will be paid by J. B. Lippincott Company and 
the other $500 by Seventeen, will be awarded to the author of the acceptable manu- 
script, between 45,000 and 70,000 words, which best fits the specifications set forth. The 
rest of the prize will consist of $1,250 to be paid by J. B. Lippincott Company as a cash 
advance against royalties for book and allied rights, and $1,250 to be paid by Seventeen 
for first serial’ rights. All manuscripts submitted, whether prize winners or not, will 
be considered as offered ro Lippincott for book publication and to Seventeen for serializa- 
tion, on standard terms. The closing date for submission of manuscripts is February 
28, 1954. All manuscripts should be addressed to Lippincott-Seventeen Prize Novel Con- 
test, J. B. Lippincott Company, East Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 
Contest details may be obtained by writing to the same address. 

NEW REPORTING SYSTEM IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS.—Proposals for a new 
secondary-school reporting system in the Wilmington, Delaware, high schools have been 
submitted to and accepted by the Educational Council. The new plan calls for six 
marking periods, four of which will be used for academic grades only and two for 
reporting on attitude rating. Academic grades will be issued after each nine-week period 


and the attitude ratings will be given between the first and second and the third and 


fourth academic reports. Scholastic grades will follow the usual pattern with “A’ 
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designating superior; “B”, excellent; “C”, good; “D”, passing; “INC”, incomplete; and 
“E”, failure. Attitude marks will be based upon a series of numbers each denoting 
some characteristic of the student's behavior.—The Staff Reporter 


FILMS FOR CLASSROOM USE—International Film Bureau Inc., 57 East Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois, has released a number of films during the past few months. 
Among these are the following titles: Lithography, (black and white, 14 min., sale price 
$65, rental basis $4) showing the successive steps required for production of a lithograph; 
Rembrandt—Poet of Light, (black and white, 13 minutes, sale price $65, rental basis $4.50) 
a biographical and documentary of the great Dutch painter whose work was known for 
his masterful use of light; Attracting Birds in Winter, (color, 6 minutes, $60); Building 
Bird Houses, (color, 6 minutes, $60); and Cultivate Your Garden Birds, (color, 11 minutes, 
$100). 

A NEW MAGAZINE ON MUSIC.—The Music Educators National Conference 
released the first issue of a new publication, The Journal of Research in Music Education, 
last spring. The second issue of this Journal will be released this fall, and at least two 
issues are planned for 1954. The single copy price is $2.0C. Orders are accepted for the 
first and second issues (Spring and Fall, 1953) at $3.75 for the two. Orders should be 
sent to the MENC headquarters and publication office, 64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
4, Illinois. This first issue contained, in addition to a review section, the following 
articles: “Band Programs in Minnesota”; “The Study of Music at the University of Oxford 
in the Middle Ages (to 1450)"; “The Role of Body-Awareness in the Emergence of 
Musical Ability: Its Application to Music Education, the College Basic Music Course, and 
Critic Teaching”; “The East Instructor (1798-1831): A History and Bibliography of the 
First Shape Note Tune Book”; “Administrative Policies for the College and University 
Band”; “The Determination of Musical Experiences Designed to Develop Musical Com- 
petencies Required of Elementary School Teachers in Maryland”; and “The History of 
the Flute and Its Music in the United States.” 


PRE-DRIVER ATTITUDE FILM FOR JUNIOR HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS.—Mickey’s 
Big Chance, a new prize-winning driver attitude film for junior high-school boys and girls 
is being made available to schools and parent groups throughout the country by the 
American Automobile Association and its affiliated Automobile Clubs. With thousands 
of junior high-school students eagerly looking forward to the day they become of driving 
age, the AAA Foundation for Traffic Safety provided funds for production of this new 
attractive movie for teenagers to help build a foundation of good driving attitudes. This 
film will be of keen interest to these young folks of junior high-school age who are at 
such an enthusiastic pre-driving age. Automobiles have a strong attraction for them 
and like Mickey and Jane, stars of the picture, most seventh-, eighth-, and ninth-grade 
pupils can scarcely wait until they are legally able to drive. They intend to drive just 
as soon as possible; they like to think of themselves as drivers. Mickey's Big Chance helps 
make them just as enthusiastic about being good drivers. This film should be seen 
by junior high-school youths in the year just before they are old enough to get driver's 
licenses or learner's permits. In 17 states, they can now get learner's permits or “junior, 
“special,” or “emergency” licenses at 14 years of age. The junior high-school age is, 
therefore, a critical time for pre-driving education and for forming good attitudes toward 
driving. For information contact your local Automobile Club or write the AAA, 
Washington 6, D. C. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION IN ENGLAND.—The Journal of Education, published 


in London, England, during 1953 contains a series of articles entitled “The Sixth Form” 


which discusses some of the problems of organization and curriculum facing public and 
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grammar schools in England at the present time and indicates ways in which, in the 
view of representative teachers, these may be met. This series of articles makes a valu 


f first-class importance. In addition to the article which 


able contribution to a subject of 
will give to an American background information about English schools, there are other 
articles of real interest; as, for example, “Liberal Education in a Democracy,” “The Future 


the Sixth Form,” and “Classics in the Sixth Form,” which appeared in the January, 


of 

1953, issue. In the February, 1953, issue are Teaching History VI" and “English in the 

Sixth Form the March, 1953, issue contains Sixth Form: A Criticism, Science in 
Sixth Form,” and “Humanism and Technical Education.” A year's subscription to 
interesting and excellent publication, The Journal of Education, may be secured at 


1952, issue f this 


of spe al note, the November 





5 in American money. By way i 
Journal was the thousandth of an unbroken series which began in 1868. Address all 
ymmunications to B. Salter Davies, C.B.E., M.A., Editor, The Journal of Education 


Amen House, Warwick Square, 


SOCIAL STUDIES FILMSTRIPS.—The Silver Burdett Company, 45 East 17th Street, 


New York, has added to its Then and Now in the United States series, six new titles: “In 


the Rocky Mountains,” “On the Great Plains,” “In California,” “In the Pacific Northwest, 


1 “Between the Western Mountains.” Like the first twelve of the 
1 into a log al sequence that 


“In the Southwest,” an 
series, these strips are all in color. The frames are organize 
tory of how people have used the natural resources of each region, relating 


the past and the present. The pictures give reality to the study of what men have 
are doing in these different environments. This series of 18 filmstrips covers 
the development of our country from ust to coast and from the early settlements to 


the present time 


FILMS ON COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG.—Here are a number of 16-mm., sound, 


lor films and 2” x2” filmslides dramatizing America’s historical and cultural heritage 
against the background of restored Williamsburg, the colonial capital of Virginia. These 
are available on a rental or purchase basis. Films available at present are: Sweet Land of 
Liberty (black and white, sound, 9 min.); The Colonial Printer (sound, 25 min.); Decision 
ut Williamsburg (sound, 20 min.); Williamsburg Restored (sound, 44 min.); and Ejigh 


teenth-Century Life in Williamsburg, Virginia (sound, 44 min.). Filmslides available are 





Williamsburg (52 slides), Flower Arrangements of Williamsburg (51 slides), and Garde 
of Williamsburg (52 slides). For complete information write to: Film Distribut Sect 
Colonial Williamsburg, Box 548, Williamsburg, Virginia 


PER CENT OF BUDGET SPENT ON TEXTBOOKS.—Less than 2 per cent of 


the nation's ed nal budget went for textbooks during 1952. Only $3.31 was spent 
for textbooks for each elementary- and high-school pupil in 1952, an increase from the 
. Each college student spent an average of $12.70 on text 


$3.09 per pupil spent in 1951 


53.09 | 
books last year, less than any year since the end of World War II. Total textbooks sales 
ncreased from $141,550,00 n 1951 to $152,350,000 in 1952. Although college text 
book sales were 4.4 per cent below 1951 sales, elementary- and high-school sales increased 


12.7 per cent, accounting for the 7.8 per cent general increase 


Although total sales were at the highest point histor publisher t profit 
remained practically the same, increasing to 5.2 per cent of sales in 1952 from 5.0 per ce 
in 1951. Publishers have tried to hold down prices, and, as a result, prices have lagged 
far behind production costs. Since 1939, catalogue prices of elementary- and high-school 


books have increased 88 per cent but in that same period production costs have increased 
106 per cent. College book prices have increased only 50 per cent since 1939, but 


production costs have soared 91 per cent in that same period. 
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ART IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL.—The April, 1953, issue of the California 
Journal of Secondary Education is devoted almost entirely to a symposium on “Creative 
Arts and Crafts in Secondary Education.” In a series of thirteen articles various aspects 
and potential of arts in the secondary-school curriculum are discussed. The May, 1953, 
issue of this same Journal is devoted to science and mathematics in the secondary school. 
This Journal is published eight times monthly during the school year, October to May, by 
the California Association of Secondary-School Administration. Subscriptions for this 
outstanding state high-school pupils Journal may be placed for $3.00 per year or 50 cents 
per issue. Send to California Journal of Secondary Education, Room 9-10, Haviland Hall, 
Berkeley 4, California 

MOTIVATING PROFESSIONAL GROWTH OF TEACHERS.—The April, 1953, 
issue of The North Central Association Quarterly includes a report of a study conducted 
by a sub-committee of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
on In-Service Education of Teachers. This report (pages 389-409) of four chapters and 
1 seventeen-item bibliography presents an overview of such training, incentives for moti- 
vating professional growth, suggestions for further improvement, and a summary of 
the research study. Copies of this particular issue may be secured for $1.00 each 
Subscription rates for the four issues (July, October, January, and April) are $4.00 a 
year. Send communications to Harlan C. Koch, Managing Editor, 4019 University High 
School Building, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

NATION'S TEXTBOOKS NOT SUBVERSIVE.—Lloyd W. King, executive secretary 
of the American Textbook Publishers Institute, rejects the charges that the nation’s 
textbooks contain subversive or un-American material. He said a statement was developed 
and adopted at a meeting of the Institute attended by executives of about seventy pub 
lishers who do about ninety-four per cent of the country's textbook business. Text of the 
statement follows: 

“The schools, and the citizens supporting them, demand that textbooks be free of 
subversive or harmful material of any sort. Publishers believe that the small business 
nature of textbook publishing and the highly individualistic and competitive system under 
which textbooks are written, produced, distributed, and selected has provided and will 
continue to provide adequate safeguards against the deliberate introduction of harmful 
or subversive material. Nevertheless, recent charges, widely circulated, that textbooks are 
subversive have alarmed many citizens. As a result some of them are demanding that 
public officials consider providing additional safeguards. Publishers realize that officials 
must heed such demands when they are sincere and representative and that they must 
consider providing such safeguards as may seem necessary. 

“Effective public action on this textbook issue has been taken in at least two states— 
New York and Tennessee. There, every interested citizen may participate in a joint 
effort to determine whether textbooks, pamphlets, leaflets, or reference books used in the 
schools contain undesirable materials. Responsible agencies receive and judge all formal 
written complaints and act upon them as the need for action seems called for. Attention 
is at all times focused where it should be—on the books themselves. In contrast, action 
which shifts attention to a rule of thumb cataloguing of authors gives less rather than 
more of the security demanded. A loyalty oath by an author cannot take the place 
of a careful scrutiny of the book which bears his name. Textbook publishers believe 
that this kind of legislative action not only fails to meet the issue but wil! in time tend 
to lower the quality of textbook authorship and textbook materials. The only valid test 
for possible subversiveness is a study of the book itself, judged in its entirety and in the 


light of the way it is used in the classroom. So judged, textbooks will continue to 


mprove in quality. 
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“The textbook industry recognizes the right of the American public to criticize the 
books which are used in its schools and colleges. Publishers urge the exercise of that 
right. Such criticism has unquestionably played an important part in the improvement 
of American textbooks. Free discussion and criticism in the American tradition are the 
lifeblood of sound textbook publishing. But criticism, to be of value, must be carefully 
and impartially weighed. When points of view conflict, the true must be distinguished 
from the false and the impartial from the biased. The textbook industry welcomes the 
action of responsible officials who provide opportunity for citizens to express their criticisms 
and set up the means for impartial judgment of those criticisms. In this effort, textbook 


publishers pledge their wholehearted co-operation.” 


ETHS’S CONDUCT CODE TO GUIDE PARENTS.—Because mary teenage Christ- 


mas parties are scheduled during the holiday season, Evanston Township High School has 


adopted a code of conduct. This code was drawn up by parent councils of five schools 
in the Hartford, Connecticut, area and was enthusiastically endorsed by the PTA Board 
and the ETHS administration. The code follows 

1. Insist that your boy or girl go to no party to which he or she is not invited and 
insist that no one be allowed at your party who is not invited 

2. Have no parties at your house unless you are there. The parent council feels 
strongly that every party of teenagers should be chaperoned adequately 

3. Impress upon your son or daughter that, when he or she is driving someone in a 
car, he or she is responsible for that person’s safety. 

4. Think of this: Do ou, as a parent, have the right to serve any intoxicating drinks 
to someone else's children? If you do serve them or have alcoholic beverages available, 
then you, as an adult, are responsible. 

5. The parent council disapproves of parties running into the small hours of the 
morning. Please insist that your boy or girl telephone you if he or she is to be out later 
than agreed 

6. We feel that our boys should ask the parents of their girls what time the girls are 
expected home and comply with parents’ wishes. They should also advise the parents 
where they are going.—Here’s Your High School, Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

FOUR NEW RECORDINGS BASED ON BOOKS.—Four records based on four 
books have recently been released by Random House. These records are based on the 
following books: Lee and Grant at Appomattox by MacKinlay Kantor, The Monitor and 
the Merrimac by Fletcher Pratt, The Explorations of Pere Marquette by Jim Kjelgaard, 
and The Lewis and Clark Expedition by Richard L. Neuberger. Twelve have now been 
recorded by Enrichment Records. The new recordings, like the previous ones, are full 
dramatizations by professional casts of well-known Broadway and radio actors, with sound 
effects and music of the various historical periods authentically reproduced. Information 
about Enrichment Records may be obtained from Martha Huddleston, Director, Enrich- 
ment Records, Inc., 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York. 

CURRICULUM SERVICE BOOKLETS.—The New York Times Office of Educa- 
tional Activities has a series of seven booklets that are available to teachers as teaching 
aids. These aids are: Public Opinion—Its Role in a Democracy; The New York Times 
in a Vocational and Technical High School; The New York Times in a Parochial School; 
The Newspaper in Modern European History; Having Fun Learning with the New York 
Times; The New York Times in International Relations; Vitalizing the Curriculum with 
the New York Times; and The New York Times in the Rural Elementary School. For 
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folder “Driver Education for _ . 
the Youth of the Nation” 10 driving lesson outlines 
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information on these and other teaching aids, write to College and School Service, The 
New York Times, 229 West 43rd Street, New York 36, New York. 

TEACHER SHORTAGE.—Illinois schools are expected to enroll 67,678 more 
students in 1953-54 than enrolled in 1952-53. More than 2,750 new teachers are needed 
to carry this additional load. Illinois teacher-training institutions will graduate 4,904 
trained teachers. Seventy per cent of this group, or about 3,432, normally expect to 
teach. Also 3,750 teachers are needed each year to replace those who die, reach the 
age of retirement, and leave the profession. Anticipated shortage in Illinois for the year 
1953-54 is 3,068. A school without teachers is but a physical plant. We must continue to 
strive with all our might to interest our promising young people in teaching as a 
career.—Educational Press Bulletin. May, 1953. 

FIRST TO ESTABLISH STATE-WIDE EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION.—Governor 
Johnston Murray of Oklahoma on May 18, 1953, signed legislation authorizing the first 
state-wide educational television system in the nation. The bill makes possible a ten- 
station network, with stations to be located in Oklahoma City, Tulsa, Muskogee, Tish- 
mingo, Clayton, Woodward, Enid, Lawton, Elk City, and Guymon. The bill provides 
that an Educational Television Authority may issue bonds; the state treasurer is directed 
to transfer to the Educational Television Authority, for the purpose of retiring these bonds, 
all revenues accrued to the state public building fund, not otherwise appropriated. The 
state building fund has an annual income in excess of $200,000 which is derived from 
state-owned oil properties. The Authority can also receive contributions and donations 
from any source. Already more than $100,000 has been pledged by private interests. This 
positive action by the Oklahoma Legislature is the third big step taken by that state 
toward educational television. In 1951 the legislature by formal resolution, requested the 
FCC to reserve ten television channels in the state for educational use; in 1952 Governor 


Murray called a conference on educational television. 


STANDARDIZED TESTS.—In the United States the mental measurement movement 
is commonly dated in 1904, beginning with Psychologist Thorndike at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Both the achievement and ability tests developed there and in 
other institutions have laid the basis for many modern techniques of education. While 
the standardized test did not put in its appearance until the early 1900's, Horace Mann, 
first secretary of the State Roard of Education of Massachusetts, in 1845 advocated the use 
of written examinations which were not common practice at that time. He urged that 
these examinations should be standardized so that the achievement and the ability of 
one student could be compared with that of another and the student standing of one 
educational institution or school system could be compared with that of others. 

There are now almost 800 standardized tests widely used in the English-speaking 
countries of the world. They are employed in measuring achievement, character and 
personality, intelligence, attainment in English, art, foreign languages, and vocational 
aptitude. Through their use students are given scientific guidance in the courses which 
they may most effectively pursue in college and in the vocations for which they are best 


suited. 


ADULT EDUCATION.—The New York City Board of Education provides high- 
school education for almost 30,000 adults each term. To serve this large student body 
a staff of over 800 persons is employed in seventeen schools located in the five Boroughs. 
Over the years the subject supervisors observed hundreds of teachers in action and 
collected a valuable body of information concerning successful instructional procedures, 
suitable materials, and an adequate means of evaluating outcome. From this material, 
under the direction of Samuel Schenberg, Co-ordinator of the Evening High Schools, a 














HOW DEMOCRATIC IS THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF YOUR SCHOOL? 





@ It is generally agreed that a school is not completely democratically 
administered unless it has some form of student participation in 


school administration 





DO YOU HAVE A STUDENT COUNCIL 
IN YOUR SCHOOL? 





@ The National Association of Student Councils of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals maintains an office in 
Washington, D. C., which is equipped to assist you in organizing a 
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@ Numerous other services are also available which will help make 


your student council an effective influence for good in your school. 
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bulletin entitled Adule Education in the Evening High Schools of New York City has 
been prepared by the subject supervisors. It represents a distillation of the observations 
of successful methods and techniques over a period of years. It also reflects the results 


of teacher experimentation and classroom visitation. 


U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION RELEASES.—The U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., during the past few months has released a number of mimeographed 
reports that are of interest to secondary-school principals. These reports are: Junior High 
Schools Vs. the Traditional (8-4) High School Organization (13 pp.) by Walter H. 
Gaumnitz and J. Dan Hull; Selected References to High-School Schedule Making (8 pp.) 
by Walter H. Gaumnitz, Ellsworth Tompkins, and Albert L. Pelley; Selected Refer- 
ences to the Junior High School (10 pp.) by Walter H. Gaumnitz and Gertrude M 
Lewis; and Selected References to Extraclass Activities, 1950-53 (15 pp.) by Ellsworth 


Tompkins and Walter H. Gaumnitz 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC.—School administrators in a California community are 
pioneering new methods to bring music into the lives of a greater number of the stu- 
dents. The Inglewood High School of Inglewood, California, has established a “double” 
first in its music program. The school has introduced an accredited class in accordion 
and guitar. . . . two instruments not included in the academic music study of other 
schools. In addition, the school agreed to purchase both accordions and guitars and 


provide necessary instructional supplies just as it does for the band and orchestra 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES.—The Massachusetts State 
Department of Education, Boston, has prepared a publication entitled A List of Scholar- 
ships for High School Graduates of Massachusetts. This publication, composed of 112 
pages, points out sources of financial aid for high-school students planning to go to 
college. This book estimates that over $300,000 is awarded each year to graduates of 
Massachusetts high schools. The listings of the scholarships are organized under the 
following categories: general scholarships, statewide scholarships, county scholarships, 


scholarships within certain areas, special subject scholarships, and scholarships in cities 





and towns. Only a limited number of this publication were prepared and, therefore, it 
is not available for distribution. However, the idea as expressed in this news note might 


readily serve as an example of a serviceable project that other states might emulate 


MAGAZINE ON AUDIO VISUAL.—A new publication entitled Audio Visual 
Communication Review has come off the press during the past school year. This publica- 
tion is issued quarterly at an annual subscription rate of $4. William H. Allen, Bureau 
of Visual Instruction, University of Wisconsin, 1312 W. Johnson Street, Madison 6, 
Wisconsin, is editor of the publication. Subscriptions and all business communications 
are handled by J. J. McPherson, Executive Secretary, Department of Audio-Visual 
Instruction, National Education Association, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. This publication is the professional journal of the audio-visual field. As such, 
its major purposes are (a) to bring to all persons interested in any aspect of human 
communication, particularly those areas of the communication process in which audio 
visual methods and materials play a significant part, professional information and think- 
ing at the highest possible levels; (b) to provide a means through which specialists in 
communication may publish the results of research studies, theoretical constructions, 
and critical analyses of the problems of the field; and (c) to bring to bear, through pub- 
lication of pertinent materials, the broad thinking of such associated disciplines as 


sociology, social psychology, and social anthropology on the problems of commuunica- 


tion in modern society. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL BUSINESS LIBRARY.—The May, 1953, issue of American 
Business Education is an 88-page volume devoted exclusively to a listing of materials 
to be included in the high-school library for business students. The listings include pre- 
ferred and optional items for both students and teachers. These relate to the following 
instructional areas: general business training, consumer economics and business prin- 
ciples, economic geography, business mathematics, bookkeeping, business law, distributive 
education, office practice (nonshorthand), shorthand-transcription-secretarial practice, 
and typewriting. Libraries, both limited and extensive, will find this library issue a 
valuable guide in making business reference selections. A limited number of copies 
are available at 75 cents each from Mr. Theodore La Monte, New York City Public 


Schools, 12-20 27th Avenue, Long Island City 2, New York. 


NATIONWIDE STUDY OF CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS.—Atr the eighth 
annual national conference sponsored by the National Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards of the National Education Association, some 600 educa- 
tors mapped a course for eliminating the barriers to the interstate exchange of teachers 
The conference was held June 23-27 at the Monte Carlo Hotel in Miami Beach, Fla 
Staffing our schools with qualified teachers is not a simple problem. The uneven distri- 
bution of and the demand for teachers throughout the nation have shown the need 
for the same free flow of teachers between states as for the general population. The 
trend toward more uniform minimum standards of preparation in teacher education 
institutions is a first step toward eliminating many of the barriers to interstate exchange 
of teachers. A teacher may hold the prescribed license bur still not be a good teacher 
It is one of the major challenges to the teaching profession that it constantly maintain 
a valid and effective accrediting procedure for institutions which prepare its members 
Then, and only then, can one be sure that a teacher's certification or license will be a 


reasonable guarantee of her qualifications 


ACCREDITED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES.—Dr. Homer Kempfer, Executive 
Director, has announced that an Accreditation Commission will be set up by the 
National Home Study Council to review and accredit correspondence courses. The 
Commission, consisting of nine educators, will promulgate rules and regulations for 


} 


the evaluation and accreditation of home study schools and courses. Under the plan 


being developed, inspection committees will gather information periodically by personal 
visit to schools seeking accreditation. The reports will be reviewed and accreditation 
granted or denied by the Commission. 

The National Home Study Council, 1420 New York Ave., N. W., Washington, D. € 
consisting of forty private correspondence schools, is the only voluntary organization 
devoted to promoting sound educational standards and ethical business practices withir 


the private home study field. It has accredited home study schools for many years, but 


the Accreditation Commission represents a distinct new step in developing higher educa- 


tional standards. More than 1,500,000 students were actively enrolled in home study 


courses during 1952. 


SAME NUTRITIONAL PRINCIPLES APPLY TO YOUNG AND OLD ALIKE.— 
The number of people in the United States who are beyond the sixty-fifth year has 
quadrupled during the first half of the century, while the total population has merely 
doubled. It is estimated that by 1975 the over-65 group will total around 20 million, 
compared to 13 million today. The importance of research dealing with the nutrition 
of this group is selfevident in the light of the growth and importance of this segment 
of the population in the United States. During 1950 and 1951 carefully controlled 
scientific studies were made on men past 60 years of age to see if the same principles 














Announcing Special Records .. . 


STUDENTS FROM 
OTHER LANDS APPRAISE OUR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


A recording of what six foreign high-school students who at- 
tended American high schools think of secondary education and 
the American way of life is available for use in secondary schools. 
These recordings of speeches were made at the 35th Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals in 
New York City and were regarded as the most appealing and signifi- 
cant presentation of the entire convention. Records are suitable for 
instructional purposes, student assemblies, parent-teacher associa- 
tions, special educational meetings of faculty and citizens, and all 
meetings designed to promote an understanding and appreciation of 
America’s educational program. There is special emphasis on De- 
mocracy and Citizenship 


These record sets can be used continually with many groups in 


successive years and are not “dated.” 


Records are available in two sizes and speeds; total playing time 
approximately 30 minutes. All records are plastic and have excellent 


tone qualities 


Size A—3 12” records $8.00 per set 
(6 sides) at 78 R.P.M. Size A records may be played on an ordinary 
phonograph 


Size B—1 16” record $6.00 


(2 sides) at 33 1/3 R.P.M. Size B records are played on a playback 
or a phonograph whose motor rotates at 33 1/3 R.P.M 


NO RECORDS CAN BE RENTED OR SENT ON APPROVAL 
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National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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regarding breakfast habits held for this fast growing segment of the population as those 
found for young men and young women. These studies have all been made possible by 
grants from the Cereal Institute, 135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 

In a booklet just published and titled, A Summary of the lowa Breakfast Studies on 
Men Past 60 Years of Age, it is stated that, for the most part, the same nutritional prin- 


ciples apply to young and old alike. These studies show that a basic cereal breakfast of 


fruit, cereal, milk, bread, and spread is a sound breakfast, and that it was found adequate 
for maintaining certain physiologic functions at peak levels throughout the morning, and 


was effective in maintaining the blood sugar above the fasting level 


COMMERCIAL BROADCASTERS CO-OPERATE WITH EDUCATIONAI 
TELEVISION.—Ralph Steetle, Executive Director of the Joint Committee on Educa- 
tional Television, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C., expressed appre 
ciation to the many commercial broadcasters who have “generously given of their time, 
facilities, and meney to help establish educational television stations.”” Steetle noted 
that commercial stations now on the air total 189, that construction permits had already 
been granted for more than 350 additional stations and that some 250 applications are 
pending before the FCC. He also pointed to the participation of educators in the tele- 
vision development of the nation—47 applications filed for educational television chan- 
nels (over 20% of the total number reserved for educational use) and 17 construction 
permits granted. One educational station, KUHT, Houston, Texas, is already on the 
air and several others are expected to begin operation soon 

The great majority of applications filed for educational channels, according to Steetle, 
“show solid financial and community support.” Many applications describe generous 
offers of assistance by commercial interests. In Birmingham, Alabama, for instance, 
Storer Broadcasting Company has offered to provide a complete transmitter and antenna 


Other applications report offers of other types of equipment and cash donations 





SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS 


as released by the U. S. Office of Edu 


Type ot schoc 


Elementary Schools (public, private, and parochial 
Kdgr. through Grade 8 


> 


Secondary Schools (Grades 9 to 12 


Public ! 000 421.000 


Private and Parochial 000 000 


Residential Schools for Exceptional Children 600 1,100 


Pupils in Teacher Training Institutions 2,600 800 


Federal Schools for Indians ? 200 7.500 
Total 7,028,400 402,400 


Higher Education 000 2,500,000 
Other Schools, Private commercial schools 
nurses’ training schools not afhliated with 


leges and universities 216,006 216,000 


GRAND TOTAI 34,993,100 36,949,700 




















rea Duvitation 


To Principals 
of Approved Secondary Schools 


Does your school have a chapter of the 
National Honor Society founded by the 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals in 1921? 


If your school does not have a chapter 


tend 


If your school is accreditied by one of the 
regional accrediting associations or if it has the 
highest rating of your state department of 
education, 


You are invited to write 
for full particulars to: 


Paul E. Elicker, Secretary 
National Honor Society 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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ATTENTION! STUDENT COUNCILS 


Enroll now in the National Association of 
Student Councils 
for the School Year 1953-54 





The National Association of Student Councils 
of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
The Student Council of 


Address* 


Street City or Town 
Sponsor of Student Council 


The National Association of Student Councils serves the student 
councils of the nation through advisory and consultative service, dis- 
tribution of printed material, field service, and as a clearinghouse of 
student projects and activities. New members receive two handbooks: 
The Student Council in the Secondary School and the 1953 Student- 
Council Yearbook, and two copies a month of Student Life, a 32-page, 
illustrated magazine of student activities. Annual rates of membership 
are based on size of school enrollment: 


L (large) —1,000 or larger ry TTT 
M (medium)—300 or less than 1,000 . 
S (small)—less than 300 


Enroll now and membership will be paid until June 30, 1954. 
High School enrollment this year ... 


Amount of membership fee enclosed . . 


Principal .. 


* Two copies of Student Life will be sent monthly to this address, eight times 
(October-May) during the school year. Enroll now 


The Seventeenth Annual National Conference of members of the Na- 
tional Association of Student Councils will be held in the Lincoln High 
School, Portland, Oregon, June 15-18, 1953. 
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Membership Secretaries of State High-School Principals Organizations 


AFFILIATED WITH THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Alabama Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—Geddes Self, Director of 
Secondary Education, State Department of Education, Montgomery, f . Bo 

Alabama Association of School Principals (Colored)—A. R. Stickney, Principal, Calhoun 
School, Calhoun, Alabama 

Arizona High-School Principals Association—Harry L. White, Principal, Chandler High 
School, P. O. Bin G, Chandler, Arizona 

Arkansas Secondary-School Principals Association—Frank L. Williams, Principal, Junior 
High School, Hot Springs, Arkansas. 

California Association of Secondary-School Administrators— William N. McGowan, Rooms 
9 & 10, Haviland Hall, Univ. of California, Berkeley 4, California 

Colorado Association of Secondary-School Administrators—Maurice W. Jessup, Principal, 
Meeker Junior High School, Greeley, Colorado 

Connecticut High-School Principals Association—Arthar W. Kairott, Principal, Glastonbury 
High School, Glastonbury, Connecticut 

Delaware Association of School Administrators—Robert C. Stewart, Director, Research and 
Publications, State Department of Public Instruction, Dover, Delaware 

District of Columbia Association of Secondary-School Principals (Divisions 1-9)—Boise L 
Bristor, Board of Education, Ross Administration Annex No. 1, Washington 9, D. € 

District of Columbia Board of Senior High-School Principals (Divisions 10-13, Sr.) 
Charles S$. Lofton, Principal, Dunbar High School, Washington 1, D 

District of Columbia Board of Junior High-School Principals (Divisions 10-13, Jr Mrs 
Fannie R. Dorsey, Principal, Douglass Junior High School, Washington 20, D. C 

Florida Association of Secondary-School Principals—E. B. Henderson, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Florida Education Association, 220 Centennial Building, Tallahassee, Florida 

Georgia High-School Principals Association—H. C. Boston, Principal, Murray County High 
School, Chatsworth, Georgia 

Idaho State Representative—George H. Fields, Principal, Senior High School, Boise, Idaho 

Illinois Secondary-School Principals Association—R. L. McConnell, Principal, Senior High 
School, Champaign, Illinois 

Indiana Association of Secondary-School Principals—O. L. Van Horn, 1083 Churchman 
Avenue, Beach Grove, Indiana 

lowa Association of Secondary-School Principals—Delmer H. Battrick, Principal, Callanan 
Junior High School, Des Moines, lowa 

Kansas Association of Secondary-School Principals—Gilenn E. Burnette, Principal, Junior 
High School, Manhattan, Kansas 

Kentucky Association of Secondary-School Principals—jJack J. Dawso,, Principal, Eastern 
High School, Middletown, Kentucky 

Louisiana Principals Association—W. W. Williams, Principal, High School, Minden, 
Louisiana 

Maine Association of Principals of Secondary Schools—Philip A. Annas, Associate Deputy 
Commissioner, Dept. of Education, State House, Augusta, Maine 

Maryland Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—Douglas M. Bivens, Prin 
cipal, Senior-Junior High School, Boonsboro, Maryland 

Maryland Educational Pioneers of Secondary-School Principals (Colored)—U/sysses S. Young, 
Dean of State Teachers College, Bowie, Maryland 

Massachusetts Secondary-School Principals Association—Frederick H. Pierce, Executive 
Secretary, 3 Broadway, Beverly, Massachusetts 

Massachusetts Junior High-School Principals Association—Peter C. McConarty, Principal, 
Whitman Junior High School, Whitman, Massachusetts 

Michigan Secondary-School Association—E. D. Kennedy, Michigan Education Association, 
935 North Washington Street, Lansing, Michigan. 

Minnesota Association of Secondary-School Principals—G. R. Imbody, Principal, Junior- 
Senior High School, Owatonna, Minnesota. 
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Mississippi Association of Secondary-School Principals—R. L. Roberts, Principal, Greenwood 
High School, Greenwood, Mississippi 

Missouri Association of Secondary-School Principals—L. Buford Thomas, Principal, High 
School, Marshall, Missouri 

Montana Association of School Administrators—Norman E. Korn, Assistant Principal, 
Helena High School, Helena, Montana 

Nebraska Association of School Administrators—R. C. Andersen, Superintendent of Schools, 
West Point, Nebraska 

New Hampshire Headmasters Association—Frederick C. Walker, Headmaster, High School 
Dover, New Hampshire 

New Jersey Secondary-School Principals Association—G. Harvey Nicholls, Principal, High 
School, Bound Brook, New Jersey 

New Mexico Secondary-School Principals Association—David St. Clair, Principal, Clovis 
High School, Clovis, New Mexico 

New York State Association of Secondary-School Principals—Ward I. Fiedler, Principal, 
Warrensburg Central School, Warrensburg, New York 

New York City High-School Principals Association—Vincent McGarrett, Principal, High 
School of Commerce, New York, New York 

New York City Junior High-School Principals Association—Car/ Cherkis, Principal, York 
ville Junior High School 30, 230 East 88th Street, New York 28, New York 

New York City Vocational High-School Principals Association—Edward N. Wallen, Prin 
cipal, Samuel Gompers Vocational and Technical High School, 455 Southern Boulevard, 
Bronx 55, New York 

North Carolina State Representative—¢ Wike, Principal, Lexington High School, 
Lexington, North Carolina 

North Dakota Principals Association—Myron Fahey, Principal, High School, Rugby, North 
Dakota 

Ohio High-School Principals Association—Car/ L. Hopkins, Principal, Frank B. Willis High 
School, Delaware, Ohio 

Oklahoma Secondary-School Principals Association R. Born, Principal, Central High 
School, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

Oregon High-School Principals Association—Cliff Robinson, Director of Secondary Educa- 
tion, State Department of Education, Salem, Oregon 

Pennsylvania Association of Secondary-School Principals—Francs G. Wilson, Principal, 
William Penn Senior High School, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island Secondary-School Principals Association—George R. Thompson, Principal, 
Oliver Hazard Perry Junior High School, Providence, Rhode Island 

South Carolina Department of Secondary-School Principals—Gordon L. Smith, Principal, 
Greenville Junior High School, 50 Westfield Street, Greenville, South Carolina 

South Carolina High-School Principals Association (Colored)—C. C. Woodson, Principal 
Carver High School, Spartanburg, South Carolina 

South Dakota Association of Secondary-School Principals—George W. Janke, Principal, 
Senior High School, 410 East Sth Avenue, Mitchell, South Dakota 

Tennessee Association of Secondary-School Principals—Howard G. Kirksey, Professor of 
Education, Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee 

Texas Association of Secondary-School Principals—W. I. Stevenson, Principal, Milby Senior 
High School, Houston, Texas 

Utah Secondary-School Principals Association—Wailiam P. Miller, Assistant State Super 
intendent, Department of Public Instruction, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Vermont Headmasters Association—Joseph A. Wiggin, 92 State Street, Montpelier, Vermont 

Virginia Department of Secondary-School Principals—Clarence H. Spain, Principal, Binford 
Junior High School, Richmond, Virginia 

Virginia Teachers Association (Colored)—J. F. Banks, Principal, Christiansburg Industrial 
Institute, Cambria, Virginia 

Washington Association of Secondary-School Principals—Lannes Purnell, Principal, Morgan 
Junior High School, Ellensburg, Washington 

West Virginia Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—Fred S. Coffindaffer, 
622 Cumberland Road, Bluefield, West Virginia 

West Virginia High-School Principals Conference (Colored)—Lawrence V. Jordan, Principal, 
State College High School, Institute, West Virginia 

Wisconsin Association of Secondary-School Principals—Harold L. Paukert, Supervising 
Principal, Kohler Public Schools, Kohler, Wisconsin 

Wyoming Association of Secondary-School Principals—Loyd D. Crane, Principal, Cheyenne 
Senior High School, 3619 Carey Avenue, Cheyenne, Wyoming 
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